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E . (17170 LI. URING theſe tranſactions the negocia- 


tions of the north were continued againſt 


L 5 the king of Sweden, who had penetrated into Norway, 
ud advanced towards Chriſtianſtadt, the capital of that 


_ Kingdom. The czar had ſent five-and-twenty thouſand 
_ Rulfians to affifſt the allics in the reduction of Wiſmar, 


which he intended to beſtow upon his niece, lately mar- | 


ried to the duke of Mecklenburg- Schwerin; but, before 
- Ins troops arrived, the place had ſurrendered, and the 


Ruſhans were not admitted into the garriſon: A circum; 


ſtance which increaſed the miſunderſtanding between him 
and the king of Great Britain. Nevertheleſs, he con- 
ſented to a project for making a deſcent upon Schonen, 
and actually took upon him the command of the allied 
fleet; though he was not at all pleaſed to ſee fir John 
Norris ia the Baltic, becauſe he had formed deſigns 
againſt Denmark, which he knew the Engliſh ſquadron 


would protect. He ſuddenly deſiſted from the expedi- 


tion againſt Schonen, on pretence that the ſeaſon was too 
far advanced; and the king of Denmark publiſhed a ma- 
_ mifeſto, remonſtrating againſt his conduct on this occa- 
ſion. By this time baron Gortz had planned a pacifica- 
tion between his maſter and the czar, who was 1 
of e | | teat 
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Y ci with all his Soni allies, beeauſe they oppoſed 
“bis having any footing in the empire. This monarch 
1 arrived at Amſterdam in December, whither he was fol- 
Jowed by the czarina; and he actually reſided at the 
Hague when king George paſſed through it, in veturn- 
ing to his Britiſh dommions; but he declined an inter- 
view with the king of England. When Gyllenburg's 
letters were publiſhed in London, ſome — ſeem- 
ed to favour the ſuppoſition of the czar's being pri 
to the conſpiracy. His miniſter at the Engliſh [cd 
preſented a long memorial, complaining that the king 
Dad cauſed to be printed the malicious infinuations of his 
enemies. He denied his having the leaſt concern in the 
defign of the Swediſh king. He charged the court of 
England with having privately treated of a ſeparate peace 
with Charles, and even with having promiſed to afhft 
him againſt the czar, on condition that he would re- 
linquiſh his pretenſions to Bremen and Verden. Never- 
theleſs, he expreſſed an inclination to re- eſtabliſh the an- 
cient good underſtanding, and to engage in vigorous 
meaſures for proſecuting the war againſt the common 
enemy. The memorial was anſwered by the king of 
Great Britain, who aſſured the czar he ſhould have rea- 
ſon to be fully fatisfied, if he would remove the only ob- 
ſtacle to their mutua good underſtanding; in other . 
RY withdraw the Rufhan troops from the empire. Notwith- 
MF - ftanding theſe profeſfions, the two monarchs were never 
f perfectly reconeiled. 
$ II. The czar made an — ts the-colith of 
France, where he concluded a treaty of friendſhip with 
the regent, at whoſe earneſt defire he promiſed to recall 
his troops from Mecklenburgh. Ar his return to Am- 
ſterdam, he bad a private interview. with Gortz, who, 
as well as Gyllenburg, had been fer at liberty. Gortz 
3 to adjuſt all differences between the czar and 
the king of Sweden within three months; and Peter en- 
gaged to ſuſpend all operations againſt Sweden until that 
term ſhould be expired. A congreſs was opened at Abo, 
between the Swediſh and Ruſſian miniſters; but the con- 
en were afterwards removed to Aland. By this 
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convention the car obliged himſelf” to aſſiſt Charles in 
;the-conqueſt'of Norway; and they promiſed to unite al 
their-forces againſt the king of Great Britain, ſhonld he 
-preſume-ro interpoſe. Both were incenſed againſt that 
prince; ahd one part of their defigh was to raiſe the pre- 
tender to the throne! of England. Baron Gortz ſet out 
from Aland for Frederickſtadt, in Norway, with the 
19 9s peace; but, before he arrived, Charles was killed 
by a cannon- ball from the town, as he viſited the trenches, 
on the thirtieth of November. Baron Gortz was imme- 
.Giately/arrefted, and brought to the ſcaffold by the nobles 
of Sweden, whoſe hatred he had incurred by his inſo- 
lence of behaviour. The death of Charles was fortu- 
nate for king George. Sweden was now obliged to ſub- 
mit; while the czar, the king of Denmark, and the 
elector of Hanover, kept poſſeſſion of what they had ac- 


* 


quired in the courſe of the war. 1 | 
III. Thus Bremen and Verden were ſecured to the 
houſe of Hanover. An acquifition towards which the 


7 Engliſh nation contributed by her m oney er by 


her arms: An acquiſition made in contradiction to the 
engagements into which England entered when king 
William became guarantee for the treaty of Travendahl: 


An acquiſition that may be conſidered as the firſt link of 


à political chain by which the Engliſh nation was drag- 
gend back into expenſive connexions with the continent. 

The king had not yet received the inveſtiture of the 
duchies; and, until that ſhould he procured, it was ne- 
ceſſary to eſpouſe with warmth the intereſt of the em- 
peror. This was another ſource of miſunderſtanding 
between Great Britain and Spain. Prince Eugene — | 
another complete victory over a prodigious army of the 
Turks at Belgrade, which was ſurrendered to him after 
the battle. The emperor had engaged jn this war as an 
ally of the Venetians, whom the Turks had attacked, 
and driven from the Morea. The pope conſidered it as 
a religious war againſt the infidels; and obtained repeated 
aſſurances from the king of Spain, that he would not un- 
dertake any thing againſt the emperor while he was en- 
gaged in ſuch a laudable quarrel. Philip had even ſent a 
«ES; | „ ſquadron 
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ſquadron of ſhips and gallies to the aſſiſtance of the Ve. 
netians. In the courſe of this year, however, he equip- 
ped a ſtrong armament, the command of which he be- 


flowed on the marquis de Lede, who ſailed from Barce- 
lona in July, and landing at Cagliari, in Sardinia, which 


belonged to the emperor, made a conqueſt of the whole 
iſlard. At the ſame time the king of Spain endeavoured 
to juſtify theſe proceedings by a manifeſto, in which he 


alledged that the archduke, contrary to the faith of trea- 


ties, encouraged and ſupported the rebellion of his ſub- 
jects in Catalonia, by frequent ſuccours from Naples and 


other places; and that the great inquiſitor of Spain had 


been ſeized, though furniſhed with a (paſſport from his 
holineſs. He promiſed, however, to proceed no further, 
and ſuſpend all operations, that the powers of Europe 
might have tune and opportunity to contrive expedients 


for reconciling all differences, and ſecuring the peace and 


balance of power in Italy: Nay, he conſented that this 
important affair ſhould be left to the arbitration of king 
George and the States-General. Theſe powers under- 
took the office. Conferences were begun between the 
miniſters of the emperor, France, England, and Hol- 
land; and theſe produced, in the courſe of the following 
year, the famous quadruple alliance. In this treaty it 
was ſtipulated, That the emperor ſhould renounce all 
pretenſions to the crown of Spain; and exchange Sardi- 

nia for Sicily, with the duke of Savoy: That the fuc- 
ceſſion to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placen- 
tia, which the queen of Spain claimed by inheritance, as 


princeſs of the houſe of Farneſe, ſhouid be ſettled on her 


eldeſt fon, in caſe the preſent poſſeſſors ſhould die without 
male iſſue. Philip, diſſatisfied with this partition, con- 
rinued to make formidable preparations by fea and land. 
The king of England and the regent of France interpoſed 
their admonitions to no purpoſe. At length his Britan- 
nic majeſty had recourſe to more ſubſtantial arguments, 
and ordered a ftrong ſquadron to be equipped with all 


poſſible expedition *. 


See note [AJ at the end of the volume. TEE = 
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IV. On the third day of November the princeſs of 
Wales was delivered of a prince, the ceremony of whole 
baptiſm was productive of a difference between the 
grandfather and the father. The prince of Wales in- 
tended that his uncle, the duke of Vork, ſhould ſtand 
godfather. The king ordered the duke of Newcaſtle to 
| ſand for himſelf. After the ceremony, the prince ex- 
preſſed his reſentment againſt this nobleman in very warm 
terms. The king ordered the prince to confine himſelf 
within his own apartments; and afterwards fignified his 
pleaſure that he ſhould quit the palace of St. James. He 
retired with the princeſs to a houſe belonging to the carl 
of Grantham ; but the children were detained at the pa- 


lace. All peers. and peereſſes, and all privy-counſellors 


and their wives, were given to underſtand, That in caſe 

they viſited the prince and princeſſes, they ſhould have no 
acceſs to his majeſty's preſence; and all who enjoyed 
poſts and places under both king and prince, were obliged 
to quit the ſervice of one or other, at their option. When 


the parliament met on the twenty-firſt day of November, 
the King, in his ſpeech, told both houſes that he had re- 


duced the army to very near one half, ſince the beginning 


of the laſt ſeſſion: He expreſſed his defire that all thoſe 
who were friends to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment 
might unanimouſly concur in ſome proper method for the 


greater ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, of which, as 


the church of England was unqueſtionably the main ſup- 
Port and bulwack, fo would ſhe reap the principal beneſit 
of every advantage accruing from the union and mutual 


charity of all proteſtants. After the addreſſes of thanks, 


which were couched in the uſual ſtyle, the commons 
proceeded to take into conſideration the eſtimates and ac- 


counts, in order to ſettle the eſtabliſhment of the army, 
navy, and ordnance. . Ten thouſand men were voted for 
the ſea · ſervice. When the ſupply for the army fell under 


deliberation, a very warm debate enſued, upon the num- 
ber of troops neceſſary to be maintained. Sir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Walpole, in a loug 


elaborate harangue, inſiſted upon its being reduced to 
twelve thouſand, They were anſwered by Mr. Craggs, 
£54 1 ſecretary 
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cretary lat war, and fir David Dalepighay Mr. Ship 
pen, in the courſe of the debate, faid, the ſecond para- 
graph of the king's ſpeech ſeemed rather to be calculated 
for the meridian of Germany than for Great Britain; 
and ĩt was a great mis fortune that the king was a ſtranger 
to our language and conſtitution. Mr. Lechmere 'af- 
firmed that this was a ſcandalous inveCtive againſt the 
king's perſon and government; and moved that he who 
uttered it ſhould be ſent to the Tower. Mr. Shippen, 
refuſing to retract or excuſe what he had ſaid, was voted 
to the Tower by a great majority; and the number of 
ſtanding forces was fixed at ſixteen thouſand three N 
dred-and- forty-ſeven effective men. 

| $ V. On account of the great ſcarcity of filver coin, 


occaſioned by the exportation of filver and the importa- 


tion of gold, a motion was made to put a ſtop to this 
growing evil, by lowering the value of gold ſpecie. The 
commons examined a repreſentation which had been 
made to the treaſury by ſir Iſaac Newton, maſter of the 
mint, om this ſubject. Mr. Caſwel explained the nature 
of a clandeſtine trade carried on by the Dutch and Ham- 
burghers, in concert with the Jews of England and other 


traders, for exporting the ſilver coin and importing gold, 


which being coined at the mint, yielded a profit of fiftecn 
pence upon every guinea. The houſe, in an addreſs to 
the king, deſired that a proclamation might be iſſued, 
forbidding all perſons to utter or receive guineas at a 
higher rate than one-and-twenty ſhillings each. His 
majeſty. complied with their requeſt: But people hoarding 


up their ſilver, in hopes that the price of it would be 


raiſed, or in apprehenſion that the gold would be low- 
ered ſtill farther; the two houſes reſolved that the ſtand- 
ard of the gold and filver coins of the kingdom ſhould 
not. be altered in fineneſs, weight, or denomination 


and they ordered a bill to be brought in, to prevent the 


melting down of the ſilver coin. At this period one 
James Shepherd, a youth of eighteen, apprentice to a 
coachmaker, and an enthuſiaſt in Jacobitiſm, ſent a let- 
ter to a nonjuring clergyman, propoſing a ſcheme for 


| a king George. He was immediately appre- 


hended, 
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hended, owned the deſign, was tried, condemned, and 


executed at Tyburn. This was likewiſe the fate of the 


marquis de Palleotti, an Italian nobleman, brother to 
the.ducheſs of Shrewſbury. He bad, in a tranſport of 


paſſion, killed bis own ſervant; and ſeemed, indeed, to 
be diſordered in bis brain. After he had received ſen- 
tence of death, the king's pardon was earneſtly ſolicited 
by his ſiſter, the ducheſs, and many other perſous of the 
firſt diſtinction: But the common people became fo cia- 
morous,- that it was thought dangerous to reſcue him 


from the penalties of the law; which he accordingly un- 


derwent in the moſt ignominious manner. No ſubject 
produced ſo much heat and altercation in parliament, 
during this ſeſſion, as did the bill for regulating the 


land-forces, and puniſhing mutiny and deſertion: A 
bill which was looked upon as an encroachment upon 


the libertics and conſtitution of England, inaſmuch as it 
eſtabliſhed martial law, which wreſtcd from the civil 
magiſtrate the cognizance of crimes and miſdemeanors 


committed by the ſoldiers and officers of the army: A 


juriſdiction inconſiſtent with the genius and diſpoſition 
of the people. The dangers that might accrue from ſuch 
a power were explained in the lower houſe by Mr. Hut- 
chinfon, Mr. Harley, and Mr. Robert Walpole; which 


- laſt, however, votcd afterwards for the bi:l. In the 


houſe of lords it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the earls of 


- Oxford, Strafford, and lord Harcourt. Their objections 
were anſwered by lord Carteret. The bill paſſed by a 


great majority; but divers lords entered a proteſt. This 
affair being diſcuſſed, a bill was brought in for veſting 


in truſtees the forfeited eſtates in Britain and Ireland, to 


be ſold for the uſe of the public; for giving relief to law- 


ful creditors, by determining the claims, and for the 
more eflectual bringing into the reſpective exchequeis 


the rents and profits of the eſtates till fold. The time 
of claiming was prolonged: The ſum of twenty-thou- 
ſand pounds was reſerved out of the fale of the eſtates in 
Scotland, for erecting ſchools; and eight thouſand 
dunds for building barracks in that kingdom. The 
ing having ſignificd, by a meſlage to the houſe of com- 
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mons, that he had lately received ſuch information fror 
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abroad as gave reaſon to believe that a naval force, em- 
ployed where it ſnould be neceſſary, would give weight 
to his endeavours, he therefore thought fit to acquaint 


the houſe with this circumſtance, not doubting but that 
in caſe he ſhould be obliged, at this critical juncture, to 
exceed the number of men granted this year for the ſea- 
ſervice, the houſe would provide for fuch exceeding. 
The commons immediately drew up and preſented an 
addreſs, aſſuring his majeſty that they would make good 
ſuch exceedings of ſeamen as he ſhould find neceſſary to 
preſerve the tranquillity of Europe. On the twenty-firſt 


day of March the king went to the houſe of peers, and 
having paſſed the bills that were ready for the royal 


aſſent, ordered the parliament to be prorogued . 


( 1718.) FVI. The king of Spain, by the care and 


indefatigable diligence of his prime miniſter, cardinal 
Alberoni, equipped a very formidable armament, which, 


in the beginning of June, ſer ſail from Barcelona towards 
Italy; but the deſtination of it was not known. A 
ſtrong ſquadron having been fitted out in England, the 
marquis de Monteleone, ambaſſador from Spain, pre- 


ſented a memorial to the Britiſh miniſtry, importing, 
that ſo powerful an armament in time of peace could not 


but give umbrage to the king his maſter, and alter the 
good intelligence that ſubfiſted between the two crowns. 
In anſwer to this repreſentation the "miniſters declared 
that the king intended to ſend a powerful ſquadron into 
the Mediterranean, to maintain the neutrality in Italy. 
Meanwhile the negociations between the Engliſn and 
French miniſters produced the quadruple alliance, by 
which king George and the regent preſcribed a peace 


** Earl Cowper, lord-chancellor, reſigned the greal ſeal, 
which was at firſt put in comimiſſion, but afterwards given to 
lord Parker, as high chancellor. The earl of Sunderland was 
made preſident of the council, and firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury; lord Stanhope and Mr. Craggs were appointed ſecre- 
taries of ſtate; lord Stanhope and lord Cadogan were after- 
wards created carls,  _ | 4k | 
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| between the emperor, the king of Spain, and the king of 
Sicily, and undertook to compel Philip and the Savoy- T 


ald to ſubmit to ſuch, conditions as they had concerted 66: 
wich his Imperial majeſty. Theſe powers were allowed 4 
only three months to conſider the articles, and declare «<< 
whether they would reject them, or acquieſce in the par- 10 
tition. Nothing could be more contradictory to the true 40 
intereſt of Great Britain than this treaty, which deſtroyed 40 
the balance in Italy, by throwing ſuch an acceſbon of MF «< 
power into the hands of the houſe of Auſtria. It inter- 7 
rupted the: commerce with Spain, involved the kingdom « 
in an immediate war with that monarchy, and gave rite 6 
to all the quarrels and diſputes which have ariſen between 

4 


England and Spain in the ſequel. The States-General 


| did not approve of ſuch violent meaſures, and for ſome 
*3 time kept aloof; But at length they acceded to the 
quadruple alliance; which, indeed, was no other than a 
very expenſive compliment to the emperor, who was 
38 . defirous of adding Sicily to his other Italian dominions. 
VII. The king of England had uſed ſame endea- 
yours to compromiſe the difference between his Imperial 
majeſty and the Spaniſh brauch of the houſe of Bourbon. 
Lard Stanhope had been ſent to Madrid with a plan of 
pacification, which being rejected by Philip, as partial 
and iniquitous, the king determined to ſupport his me- 
diation by force of arms. Sir George Byng ſailed from 
'  Spithead on the fourth day of June, with twenty ſhips of 
the line, two fire-ſhips, two bomb-veſlels, and ample 
inſtructions how to act on all emergencies. He arrived 
off Cape St. Vincent on the thirtieth day of the month, | 
and diſpatched his ſecretary to Cadiz, with a letter to 7 
colonel Stanhope, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, deſir- 
ing him to inform his moſt catholic majeſty of the admi- 
Tal's arrival in thoſe parts, and lay before him this article 
of his inftrutions :—< You are to make inftances with 
both parties to ceaſe from uſing any further acts of 
% hoſtility: But in caſe the Spaniards do ſtill inſiſt, with 
% their ſhips of war and forces, to attack the kingdom 
% of Naples, or other the territories of the emperor in 
4 Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, which can only 
„ | ; 66 be 


* 


„ vade the emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour 


: 0774 eee © of 
„ be with a deſign to invade the emperor's dominions, ' 
« againſt whom only they have declared war by invad- 
« ing Sardinia; or, if thev ſhould endeavour to make 


| «© themfelves maſter of the kingdom of Sicily, which 


«© muſt be with a deſigu ro invade the kingdom of Na- 
«ples; in which cafe you are, with all your power, to 
« hinder and obſtruct the ſame. If it ſhbuld ſo happen, 


„ that at. your arrival, with our fleet under your com- 


«© mand, in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards ſhould al- 
« ready have landed any troops in Italo, in order to in- 
&© amicably to diffuade them from perfevering in fuch an 
« attempt, and offer them your aſſiſtance to help them 
% to withdraw their troops, and put an end to all further 
« acts of hoſtility. But in caſe theſe your friendly en- 
« deavours ſhould prove ineffeckual, you ſhall, hy keep- 
« ing company with, or intercepting their ſhips or con- 
« voy; or if it be neceſſary, by openly oppoſing them, 
« defend the emperor's territories from any further at- 
« tempt.Y— When cardinal Alberoni peruſed theſe in- 
ſtructions, he told colonel Stanhope, with ſome warmth, 
that his maſter would run all hazards, and even ſuffer 
himfelf to be driven out of Spain, rather than recall his 
troops, or conſeut to a ſuſpenſion of army, He faid, the 
Spaniards were not to be frightened; and he was fo well 
convinced that the fleet would do their duty, that in 
cafe of their being attacked by admiral Byng, he ſhould 
be in no pain for the ſucce's. Mr. Stanhope preſenting 
him with a lift of the Britiſh ſquadron, he threw it upon 
the ground with great emotion, He promiſed, however, 


to lay the admiral's letter before the king, and to let the 


envoy know his maj-ſty's reſolution. Such an interpoſi- 
tion could not but be very provoking to the Spaniſh mi- 
nifter, who had laid his account with the conqueſt of 
Sicily, and for that purpoſe prepared an armament which' 
was altogether ſurpriſing, conſidering the late ſhattered 
condition of the Spaniſh affairs. But he ſeems to have 
put too much confidence in the ſtrength of the Spaniſh 
fleet. In a few days he ſent back the admiral's letter to 
Mr, Stanhope, with a note under it, importing, that the 
| chevalicr 
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chevalier Byng might execute the orders he had received MW | 
rr, ˙ÜA . Go erik Fenn» b 
VIII. The admiral, in paſſing by Gibraltar, was ! 
joined by vice-admiral Cornwall, with two ſhips. He } 
' proceeded to Minorca, where he relieved the garriſon of 
Port Mahon. Then he failed for Naples, where he ar- 
rived on the (firſt day of Auguſt; and was received as a 
deliverer: For the Neapolitans had been under the ut- 
moſt: terror of an invaſion from the Spaniards. Sir 
George Byng received intelligence from the viceroy, 
count Daun, who treated him with the moſt diftinguiſh- 
og marks of reſpect, that the Spaniſh army, amounting. 
to thirty thouſand men, commanded by the marquis de 
Lede, had landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Meſ- 
ſina, and were then employed in the ſiege of the citadel 
belonging to this laſt city: That the Piedmonteſe garri- 
ſ:n would be obliged to ſurrender, if not ſpeedily re- 
lieved: That an alliance was upon the carpet between 
the emperor and the king of Sicily; which laſt had de- 
fired the aſſiſtance of the Imperial troops, and agreed to 
receive them into the citadel of Meſſina. The admiral 
immediately reſol ved to fail thither, and took under his 
convoy a reinforcement of two thouſand Germans for the 
citadel, under the command of general Wetzel. He 
forthwith ſailed from Naples, and on the ninth day of 
_ Auguſt was in fight of the Faro of Mefiina. He diſ- 
- paiched his own captain with a polite meſlage to the 
marquis de Lede, propofing a ceſſation of arms in Sicily 
for two months, that the powers of Europe might have 
time to concert meafures for reſtoring a laſting peace; 
and declaring, that ſhould this propoſal be rejected, he 
would, in purſuance of his inſtructions, uſe all his force 
to prevent further attempts to diſturb the deminions his 
maſter had engaged to defend. The Spaniſh general 
_ anſwered, That he had no powers to treat, and conſe- 
quently could not agree to an armiſtice, but ſhould obey 
his orders, which directed him to reduce Sicily for his 
maſter the king of Spain. The Spaniſh fleet had ſailed 
from the harbour of Melina on the day before the Eng- 


w_ 


liſn | 


liſh ſquadron appeared. Admiral Byng ſuppoſed they 
had retired to Malta; and directed his courſe towards 
Meſſina, in order to encourage and ſupport the garriſon 
in the citadel. But, in doubling the point of Faro, he 
deſcried two Spaniſh ſcouts, and learned from the people 
of a felucca from the Calabrian ſhore; that they had ſeen 
from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying to in order of bat - 
tle. The admiral immediately detached the German 
troops to Reggio, under convoy of two ſhips of war. 
Then he ſtood through the Faro after the Spaniſh ſcouts, 
that led him to their main fleet; which, before noon, he 
deſcried in line of battle, amounting to ſeven · and- twenty 
ſail, large and ſmall, beſides two fire-ſhips, four bomb- 
veſſels, and ſeven gallies. They were commanded ia 
chief by don Antonio de Caſtanita, under whom were 
the four rear-admirals, Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and 
Cammock. At ſight of the Engliſh ſquadron they ſtood. 
away large, and Byng gave chace all the reſt of the day. 
In the morning, which was the eleventh of Auguſt, 
rear-admiral de Mari, with fix ſhips of war, the gallies, 
fire-ſhips, and bomb-ketches, ſeparated frem the main 
fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. . The Engliſh 
admiral detached captain Walton with five ſhips in pur- 
ſuit of them; and they were ſoon engaged. He himſelf 
continued to chace their main fleet; and about ten o'clock 
the battle began. The Spaniards ſeemed to be diſtracted 
in their councils, and acted in confuſion. They made a 
running fight: Vet the admirals behaved with courage 
and activity; in ſpite of which they were all taken, ex- 
cept Cammock, who made his eſcape with three ſhips of 
war and three frigates. In this engagement, which hap- 
pened off Cape Paſſaro, captain Haddock, of the Graf- 
ton, ſignalized his courage in an extraordinary manner. 
On the eighteenth the admiral received a letter from 
captain Walton, dated off Syracuſe, intimating, that he 
had taken four Spaniſh ſhips of war, together with a 
bomb-ketch, and a veſſel laden with arms: And that he 
had burned four ſhips of the line, a fire-ſhip, and a 

=; G bomb- 
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bomb · veſſel . Had the Spaniards followed the advice 


of rear-admiral Cammock, who was a native of Ireland, 
fir George Byng would not have obtained ſuch an eaſy 
victory. That officer propoſed that they ſhould remain 
at anchor in the road of Paradiſe, with their broadſides 
to the fea; in which caſe the Engliſh admiral would 


have found it a very difficult taſk to attack them: For 


the roaſt is ſo bold, that the largeſt ſhips could ride with 
à cable aſhore; whereas, farther out, the currents are ſo 
various and rapid, that the Engliſh ſquadron could not 
have come to anchor, or lie near them in order of battle: 
Beſides, the Spaniards might have been reinforced from 
the army on ſhore, which would have raifed batteries to 
annoy the aſſailants. Before king George had received 
an account of this engagement from the admiral, he 
wro:e him a letter with his own hand, approving his 
conduct. When fir George's eldeſt fon arrived in Eng- 
land, with a circumſtantial account of the action, he was 
graciouſly received, and ſent back with plenipotentiary 
powers to his father, that he might negociate with the 

ſereral 415 and ſtates of Italy, as he ſhould ſee occa- 
\ fron. The fon likewiſe carried the king's royal grant to 
the officers and ſeamen of all the prizes they had taken 


from the Spaniards. Notwithſtanding this victory, the 


Spantih army carried on the ſiege of the citadel of Meſ- 
fina with ſuch vigour, that the governor ſurrendered the 
place by capitulation on the twenty-ninth day of Septem- 
ber. A treaty was now concluded at Vienna between 
the emperor and the duke of Savoy. They àgreed to 
form an army for the conqueſt of Sardinia, in behalf of 
the duke; and, in the mean time, tnis prince engaged 


This letter is juſtly deemed a curious ſpecimen of the la- 
conic ſtile : : 
F | | 
We have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh ſhi»s and 
& veſſels which were upon the coaſt: the number as per 
"INI. © + I am, &c. = . 
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to evacuate Sicily: But until his troops could be con- 


veyed from that iſland, he conſented that they ſhould 


co-operate with the Germans againſt the common ene- 
my. Admiral Byng continued to alliſt the Imperialiſts 
in Sicily during the beſt part of the winter, by ſcouring 
the ſeas of the Spaniards, and keeping the communica» 
tion open between the Germaa forces and. the Calabrian 
ſhore, from whence they were ſupplied with proviſions. 
He acted in this ſervice with equal conduct, reſolution, 
and activity. He conferred with the viceroy of Naples 
and the other Imperial generals, about the operations of 
the enſuing en and count Hamilton was diſ- 
patched to Vienna, to lay before the emperor the reſult of 
their deliberations: Then the admiral ſet ſail for Mahon, 
where his ſhips might be refitted, and put in a condition 
to take the ſea in the ſpring. | 70 
8 IX. The deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet was a ſub- 
ject that employed the deliberations and conjectures of 
all the politicians in Europe. Spain exclaimed againſt 
the conduct of England as inconſiſtent with the rules of 
2 faith; for the obſervation of which ſhe had always 
cen ſo famous. The marquis de Monteleone wrote, a 
letter to Mr. ſecretary Craggs, in which he expoſtulated 


with him upon ſuch an unprecedented outrage. Cardi- 


nal Alberoni, in a letter to that miniſter, inveighed 
againſt it as a baſe unworthy action. He ſaid the neu- 
trality of Italy was a weak pretence, ſince everybody 
knew that neutrality had long been at an end; and that 
the prince's guarantees of the treaty of Utrecht were en- 
brely diſcharged from their engagements, not only by 
the candalous infringements committed by the Auſtrians 
in the evacuation of Catalonia and Majorca, but alſo 
becauſe the guarantee was no longer binding than till a 
peace was concluded with France. He taxed the Britiſh 
miniſtry with having revived and ſupported this neu- 
trality, not by an amicable mediation, but by open vio- 
lence, and artfully abuſing the confidence and ſecurity of 
the Spaniards, This was the language of diſappointed 
ambition, Nevertheleſs, . muſt be owned that the con- 
Foy ro | duct 
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duct of England, on this occaſion, was irregular, partial, MW ! 
rr oe  - 
X. The parliament meeting on the eleventh day of 
November, the king, in his ſpeech, declared that the 
"court of- Spain had rejected all his amicable propoſals, 
and broke through their moſt ſolemn engagements for 
the ſecurity of the Britiſh commerce. To vindicate, 
therefore, the faith of his former treaties, as well as to 
maintain thoſe he had lately made, and to protect and 
defend the trade of his ſubjects, which had in every 
branch been violently and unjuſtly oppreſſed, it became 
neceſſary for his naval forces to check their progreſs: 
That notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his arms, that court 
Had lately given orders at all the ports of Spain and of 
th: Weſt Indies, to fit out privateers againſt the Eng- 
liſh. He ſaid, he was perſuaded that a Britiſh parlia- 
ment would enable him to reſent ſuch treatment; and he 
_ affured them that his good brother, the regent of France, 
=_ was ready to concur with him in the moſt vigorous mea- 
} ſores. A ſtrong oppoſition was made in both houſes to 
N the motion for an addreſs of thanks and congratulation, 
q 33 by lord Carteret. Several peers obſerved, that 
i i fuch an addrefs was, in effect, to approve a ſea-fight, 
which might be attended with dangerous conſequences, 
and to give the ſanction of that auguſt aſſembly ro mea- 
ſures which, upon examination, might appear either to 
claſh 'with the law of nations, or former treaties, or to 
be prejudicial to the trade of Great Britain: That they 
ought to proceed with the utmoſt caution and mature 
deliberation in an affair wherein the honour as well as 
the intereſt of the nation, were ſo highly concerned. 
Lord Strafford moved for an addreſs, That fir George 
_ Byng's inſtructions might be laid before the houſe. Earl 
Stanhope replied, That there was no occaſion for ſuch an 
addreſs, ſince, by his majefty's command, he had already 
laid before the houſe the treaties, of which the late ſea- 
fight was a conſequence; particularly the treaty for a 
defenſive alliance between the emperor and his majeſty, 
concluded at Weſtminſter on the twenty-fifth day of 
May,.in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred-and-ſix- 
teen; 
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teen; and the treaty of alliance for reſtoring and ſettling 

the public peace, ſigned at London on the twenty-ſecond _ 
day of July. He affirmed that the court of Spain had 
violated the treaty of Utrecht, and acted againſt the pub- 
lic faith by attacking the emperor's dominions, while he 
was engaged in a war againſt the enemies of Chriſten- 

dom; that they had rejected his majeſty's friendly offices 
and, offers for mediating an accommodation. He ex- 
plained the cauſe of his own journey to Spain, and his 
| negociations at Madrid. He added, it was high time to 
check the growth of the naval power of Spain, in order 
to protect and ſecure the trade of the Britiſh ſubjects, 

which had been violently oppreſſed by the Spaniards. 
After a long debate, the motion was carried by a conſi- 
derable majority. The ſame ſubje& excited diſputes of 
the ſame nature in the houſe of commons, where lord 
Hinchingbroke moved, That, in their addreſs of thanks, 
they ſhould. declare their entire ſatisfaction in thoſe mea- 
ſures which the king had already taken for ſtrengthening 

the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and eſtabliſhing a laſting tran- - 
quillity in Europe. The members in the oppoſition 
urged, that it was unparliamentary and unprecedented, 
on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, to enter upon particulars : 
That the buſineſs in queſtion was of the higheſt import- 
ance; and deſerved the moſt mature deliberation : That, 
before they approved the meaſures which had been 
taken, they ought to examine the reaſons, on which 
thoſe meaſures were grounded, Mr. Robert Walpole 
affirmed, that the giving ſanction, in the manner pro- 
poled, to the late meaſures, could have no other view 
than that of ſcreening miniſtcrs, who were conſcious of 
having begun a war againſt Spain, and-now wanted to 
make it the parliament's war. He obſerved, that inſtead 
of an entire ſatisfaction, they ought to expreſs their en- 
tire diſſatisfaction with ſuch conduct as was contrary to 
the Jaw of nations, and a breach of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties, Mr. ſecretary Craggs, in a long ſpeech, ex- 
plained the nature of the quadruple alliance, and juſtified 
all the meaſures which had been taken. The addreſs, 
as moved by lord Hinchingbroke, was at length carried, 
8 7 and 


ments of which they were then wholly poſſe 
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and preſented to his. majeſty. Then the commons pro- 


ceeded to conſider the ſupply. They voted thirteen 
thouſand five hundred ſailors; and twelve thouſand four 


Hundred-and-thirty-five men for the land ſervice. The 


whole eſtimate amounted to two millions two hundred- 
and-fifty-ſeven thouſand five hundred eighty-one pounds 
nineteen ſhillings. The money was raifed by a land- tax, 
malt-tax, and lottery. DN 2 PS 


XI. On the thirteenth day of December earl Stan- F 


hope declared, in the houſe of lords, that, in order to 
unite the hearts of the well - affected to the preſent eſta- 
_*bliſhment, he had a bill to offer, under the title of An 
act for ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt in theſe 
Kingdoms.“ It was accordingly read, and appeared 
to be à bill repealing the acts againſt occaſional con- 
formity, the growth of ſchiſm, and ſome clauſes in the 

corporation and teſt acts. This had been concerted by 
the miniſtry, in private meetings with the moſt eminent 
diſſenters. The Tory lords were aſtoniſhed at this mo- 
tion, for which they were altogether unprepared. Ne- 
_ vertheleſs, they were ſtrenuous in their oppofition. They 
alledged that the bill, inſtead of ſtrengthening, would 
certainly weaken the church of England, by plucking off 


her beſt feathers, eee her enemies with power, and 


Haring with churchmen the civil and military employ- 

fred. Earl 
Cowper declared himſelf againſt that part of the bill by 
which ſome clauſes of the teſt and corporation acts were 
repealed ; becauſe he looked upon thoſe acts as the main 


bulwark of our excellent conſtitution in church and ſtate, 


which ought to be inviolably preſerved, The earl of 
Iliy oppoſed the bill, becauſe, in his opinion, it infringed 


the paga conventa of the treaty of union, by which the 


bounds both of the church of England and of the church 
of Scotland were fixed and ſettled; and he was appre- 
henſive, if the articles of the union were broke with 
reſpect to one church, it might afterwards be a preced- 
ent to break them with reſpect to the other. The arch- 


5 biſhop of Canterbury ſaid, The acts which by this bill 


woul be repealed, were the main bulwark and —_— 
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of the Engliſh church. He expreſſed all imaginable ten- 
derneſs for well-meaning conſcientious diſſenters: ' But 
he could not forbear ſaying, ſome among that ſect made 
a wrong uſe of the favour and indulgence ſhown to them 
at the revolution, though they had the leaſt ſhare in that 


happy event: It was therefore thought neceſſary for the 


legiſlature to interpoſe, and put a ſtop to the ſcandalous 
practice of occaſional conformity. He added, that it 
would be needleſs to repeal the act againſt ſchiſin, ſince 
no advantage had been taken of it to the prejudice of 


the diſſenters. Dr. Hoadley, biſhop of Bangor, endea- 


voured to prove, that the occaſional and ſchiſm acts were 
in effect perſecuting laws; and that by admitting the 
principle of ſelf-defence and ſelf-preſervation in matters 
of religion, all the perſecutions maintained by the hea- 
thens againſt the profeſſors of chriſtianity, and even the 


| popiſh inquiſition, might be juſtified. With reſpect to 


the power of, which many clergymen appeared ſo fond 
and fo zealous, he owned the deſire of power and riches 
was natural to all men; but that he had learned both 
from reaſon and from the goſpel, that this defire muſt be 
kept within due- bounds, and not entrench upon the 
rights and liberties of their fellow-creatures and coun- 
trymen. After a long debate, the houſe agreed to leave 
out ſome clauſes concerning the teſt and corporation 
acts: Then the hill was committed, and afterwards 
paſſed. In the lower houſe it met with violent op- 
poſition ; in ſpite of which it was carried by the ma- 
Ority. . ha Dh 55 ; 

' $ XII. The king, on the ſeventeenth day of Decem- 
ber, ſent a meſſage to the commons, importing, that all 
his endeavours to procure redreſs for the injuries done to 
his ſubjects by the king of Spain having proved ineffec- 
tual, he had found it neceſſary to declare war againſt 
that monarch, When a motion was made for an addreſs, 
to aſſure the king they would cheerfully ſupport him in 
the proſecution of the war, Mr. Shippen and ſome other 
members ſaid, they did not ſec the neceſſity of — 

the nation in a war on account of ſome grievances of 


which the merchants complained, as theſe might be _ 
3 cabin 
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cably redteſſed. Mr. Stanhope aſſured the houſe that he | 


had preſented five-and-twenty memorials to the miniſtry 
of Spain on that ſubject without ſucceſs. Mr. Methuen 
- accounted for the dilatory proceeding of the Spaniſh 
court in commercial | affairs, by explaining the great 
variety of regulations in the ſeveral provinces and ports 
of that kingdom. It was ſuggeſted that the miniſtry 
paid very little regard to the trade and intereſt of the 
nation; inaſmuch as it appeared by the anſwer from a 
ſecretary of ſtate to the letter of the marquis de Monte- 
leone, that they would have overlooked the violation of 
the treaties of commerce, provided Spain had accepted 
the conditions ſtipulated in the quadruple alliance; for 
it was there expreſsly ſaid, That his majeſty, the king of 
Great Britain, did not ſeck to aggrandize himſelf by any 
new acquiſition, but was rather inclined to ſacrifice 
ſomething of his own to procure the general quiet and 
tranquillity of Europe. A member oblerved, that no- 
body could tell how far that ſacrifice would have ex- 
- tended; but certainly it was a very uncommon ſtretch of 
condeſcenſion. This ſacrifice was ſaid to be the ceſſion 
of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, which the regent of 
France had offered to the king of Spain, provided he 
would accede to the quadruple alliance. Horatio Wal- 
pole obſerved, that the diſpoſition of Sicily in favour of 
the emperor was an infraction of the treaty of Utrecht; 
and his brother exclaimed againſt the injuſtice of at- 
tacking the Spaniſh fleet before a declaration of war. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe arguments and objections, the 
majority agreed to the addreſs; and ſuch another was 
carried in the upper houſe without a divifion, The de- 
__ claration of war againſt. Spain was publiſhed with the 
uſual ſolemnities: But this war was not a favourite of 
the people, and therefore did not produce thoſe acclama- 
tions that were uſual on ſuch occaſions. 
XIII. Meanwhile cardinal Alberoni employed all 
his intrigues, power, and induſtry, for the gratification 
of his revenge. He cauſed new ſhips to be built, the 
ea · ports to be put in a poſture of defence, ſuccours to 
be {ent to Sicily, and the proper meaſures to be ie 
* 5 1 55 . TOC 


for the ſecurity of Sardinia. He, by means of the prince 
de Cellamare, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, caballed 
with the malcontents of that kingdom, who were nume 
rous and powerful. A ſcheme was actually formed for 
ſeizing the regent, and ſecuring the perſon of the king. 
The duke of Orleans owed: the firſt intimation of this 
plot to king George, who gave him to underſtand that a 
conſpiracy was formed againſt his perſon and govern- 
ment. The regent immediately took meaſures for 
watching the conduct of all ſuſpected perſons; but the 
whole intrigue was diſcovered by accident. The prince 
de Cellamare entruſted his diſpatches to the abbe Porto- 
carrero, and to a ſon of the marquis de Monteleone.. - 
Theſe emiſſaries ſet out from Paris in a poſt-chaiſe, and 
were overturned, The poftillion overheard Portocarrero 
ſay, he would not have loſt his portmanteau for a hun- 
dred thouſand piſtoles. The man, at his return to 
Paris, gave notice to the government of what he had ob- 
ſerved. The Spaniards, being purſued, were overtaken 
and ſeized at Poitiers, with the portmanteau, in which 
the regent found two letters that made him acquainted 
with the particulars of the conſpiracy. The prince de 
Cellamare was immediately conducted to the frontiers; 
the duke of Maine, the marquis de Pompadour, the 
cardinal de Polignac, and many other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, were committed to different priſons. The regent 
declared war againſt Spain on the twenty-ninth day of 
December; and an army of fix-and-thirty thouſand men 
began its march towards that kingdom in January, under 
the command of the duke of Berwick. „ 
S XIV. Cardinal Alberoni had likewiſe formed a 
ſcheme in favour of the pretender. The duke of Or- 
mond repairing to Madrid, held conferences with his 
eminence; and meaſures were concerted for exciting an- 
other inſurrection in Great Britain. The chevalier de 
St. George quitted Urbino by ſtealth; and embarking at 
Nettuno, landed at Cagliari in March. From thence 
he took his paſſage to Roſes, in Catalonia, 'and proceeded 
to Madrid, where he was received with great n 
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twelve thouſand men. The command of this fleet was 
beſtowed on the duke of Ormond, with the title of 
captain-general of his moſt catholic. majeſty. He was 
provided with declarations in the name of that king, 


of his land and ſea forces into England and Scotland, 


majeſty, having received from the regent of France 
timely notice of this intended invaſion, oſſered, by pro- 
..clamations, rewards to thoſe that ſhould apprehend 
the duke of Ormond, or any. gentleman embarked in 
that expedition. Troops were ordered to aſſemble 
in the north and in the weſt of England: Two 
.. thouſand men were demanded of the States-General : 
A ſtrong ſquadron. was equipped to oppoſe the Spa- 
niſn armament: And the duke of Orleans made a 
| wes to king George of twenty battalions for his 
' ſervice. 8 W 
XV. His majeſty having communicated to both 
houſes of parliament the repeated advices he had re- 

ceived. touching this projected deſcent; they piomiſed 
to ſupport him againſt all his enemies. They deſired 
be would augment his forces by ſea and land; and 
afſured him they would make good the extraordinary 
expence. Two thouſand men were landed from Hol- 
land, and fix battalions of Imperialiſts from the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands. The duke of Ormond failed from 
Cadiz, and proceeded as far as Cape Finiſterre, where 
bis fleet was diſperſed and diſabled by a violent ſtorm, 
which entirely defeated the purpoſed expedition. Two 
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_ Mariſchal and Seaforth, the marquis of Tullibardine, 

ſome field-officers, three hundred Spaniards, and arms 
for two thouſand men. They were joined by a ſmall 
body of Highlanders, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Do- 
pan Caſtle. Againſt theſe adventurers general Wight- 


1} 


and treated as king of Great Britain. An armament had 
been equipped of ten ſhips of war and tranſports, having = 
on board fix thouſand regular troops, with arms for 


importing, that for many good reaſons. he had ſent part 


to act as auxiliaries to king James. His Britannic | 


frigates, however, arrived in Scotland, with the earls 
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men marched with a body of regular troops from In- 


verneſs. They had taken poſſeſſion of the paſs at Glen- 
ſhiel; but, at the approach of the king's forces, retired 


to the paſs at Strachell, which they reſolved to defend. 
= They were attacked and driven from one eminence to 


another till night, when the Highlanders diſperſed; and 
next day the Spaniggds ſurrendered rhemſelves priſoners 


of war. Mariſchat, Seaforth, and Tullibardine, with 


ſome officers, retired to one of the weſtern iſles, in order 
to wait an opportunity of being conveyed to the conti- 
nent, | | | 
$ XVI. On the laſt day of February the duke of 
Somerſet repreſented in the houſe of lords, that the 
number: of peexs being very much increafcd, efpecially 
ſince the union of the two kingdoms, it ſeemed abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to take effeCtual meaſures for preventing 
the inconveniencies that might attend the creation of a 
great number of peers to ferve a preſent purpoſe: An 
expedient which had been actually taken in the late 
reign. He therefore moved, thar a bill ſhould be brought 
in to ſettle and limit the peerage in ſuch a manner, that 
the number of Engliſh peers ſhould not be enlarged 
beyond fix above the preſent number; which, upon 
failure of male iſſue, might be ſupplied by new crea» 
tions: That, inſtead of the ſixteen elective peers from 
Scotland, twenty-five ſhould be made hereditary on 
the part of that kingdom; and that this number, upon 
failure of the heirs male, ſhould be ſupplied from the 
other members of the Scottiſh peerage. This bill 
was intended as a reftraint upon the prince of Wales, 
who happened to be at variance. with the preſent 
miniſtry, The motion was ſupported by the duke 
of Argyle, now lord- ſteward of the houſehold, the 
earls o& Sunderland and Carlifle. It was oppoſed 
by the earl of Oxford, who ſaid, that although he 
expected nothing from the crown, he would never 
give his vote for lopping off ſo valuable a branch of 
the prerogative, which enabled the king to reward 
merit and virtuous actions. The debate was ad- 
journed 
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journed to the ſecond day of March, when earl Stan- 
3 delivered a meſſage from the king, intimating, 


that as they had under conſideration the ſtate of the 
Britiſh peerage, he had ſo much ar heart the ſettling 


it upon ſuch a foundation, as might ſecure the free - 


dom and conſtitution of parliaments in all future ages, 
that he was willing his prerogativg ſhould not ſtand 
in the way of ſo great and neceſfary'a- work. An- 
other violent debate enfued. between the two factions. 


The queſtion here, as in almoſt every other diſpute, 
was not, Whether the meaſure propoſed was advan- 


tageous to the nation? but, Whether the Tory or 
the Whig. intereſt ſhould predominate in parliament? 
Ear] Cowper affirmed, that the part of the bill relating 
to the Scottiſh peerage, was a manifeſt violation of 
- the treaty of union, as well as a flagrant piece of in- 
juſtice, as it would deprive perſons of their right, 
without being heard, and without any pretence or 
_ forfeiture on their part. He obſerved, that the Scot- 
tiſh peers, excluded from the number of the twenty- 
five, would be in a worſe condition than any other 
ſubjects in the kingdom; for they would be nei- 
ther electing nor elected, neither repreſenting nor re- 
preſented. Theſe objections were over-ruled : Se- 
veral reſolutions were taken agreeably to the motion; 
and the judges were ordered to prepare and bring 
in the bill. This meaſure alarmed the generality 
of Scottiſh peers, as well as many Engliſh com- 
moners, who ſaw in the bill the avenues of digniry 
and title ſhut up againſt them; and they did not 
fail to exclaim againſt it, as an encroachment upon 
the fundamental maxims of the conſtitution. Trea- 
tiſes were writ and publiſned on both ſides of the 
queſtion: And a national clamour began to ariſe, 
When earl Stanhope obſerved, in the houſe, That 
as the hill had raiſed ſtrange apprehenfions, he 
thought it adviſeable to poſtpone the further conſi- 
deration of it till a more proper opportunity. It 
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told both — that the Spaniſh king had ac- 
knowledged the pretender. - 

(x7rg.) $ XVII. The king having appointed lords-' 
juſtices to rule the kingdom in his abſence, embarked in 


May for Holland, from whence be proceeded to Hanover, 


where he concluded a peace with Ulrica, the new queen of 
Sweden. By this treaty Sweden yielded for ever to the 
and electoral houſe of Brunſwick the dutchies of 
Bremen and Verden, with all their dependancies : King 
George obliged himſelf to pay a million of rix-dollars to 
the queen of Sweden; and to renew, as king of Great 
Britain and elector of Hanover, the alliances formerly 
ſubſiſting between his predeceſſors and that kingdom, 
He likewiſe mediated a peace between Sweden and his 
former allies, the Danes, the Pruſſians, and the Poles. 
The czar, however, refuſed to 1 ＋ up his ſchemes of 
conqueſt. He ſent his fleet to the Scheuron or Batſes of 
Sweden, where his troops landing, to the number of fif= -. 
teen thouſand, nd dreadful outrages : But br 
John Norris, who commanded an Engli ſquadron i in 
thoſe ſeas, having orders to ſupport the negotiations, and 
oppoſe any hoſtilities that might be committed, the S 
dreading the fate of the Spaniſh navy, thought proper 
_ * fleet. RG the 3 Byng a 
with unwearied vigour in ; e to 
finiſh the of Sicily. The court of Vienna d 
to ſend a ſtrong body of forces to finiſh the re- 
duction of that iland; and the command of this 
dition was beſtowed upon the count de Merci, with whom 
fir George Byng conferred at Naples. This admiral 
ſupplied them with ammunition and artillery from the 
Mem prizes. He took the whole reinforcemetit under 
oy, and ſaw them ſafely landed in the bay of 
„ to the number of three thouſand five donde 5 
orle, and-ten thouſand infantry. Count Merci think= 
ing hinyſelf more than a maten for the Spaniſh forces 
nds Fo r 8 | 
vol. 1. . ſtrong 
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ſtrong camp at Franca- Villa; and was repulſed wich the i 
| boſs of oo thouſand men, himſelf being dangeroufly- | 


wounded.in the action. Here his army muſt have 
ed for want of proviſion, had not ——_ been ſupplies: by 
_ the Engliſh navy. TLC & { -QTTEF3 - 

& XVIII. Admiral N no ſoc 2 the bad 
ſucceſs of the attack at Franca -Vil 


Imperial army. . He afterwards aſſiſted at a couneil of 


War with the German generals, who, in conſequence of | 


his advice, undertook the ſiege of Meſſina... Then he 
repaired to Naples, where he propoſed to count Gallas, 
the new viceroy, that the troops deſtined for the conqueſt 
of Sardinia ſhould be firſt landed in Sicily, and co-ope- 
rate towards the conqueſt of that iſland. The propoſal 
was immediately deſpatched to the court of Vienna. In 


the mean time, the admiral returned to Sicily, and aſſiſted ' 


at the ſiege of Meſſina. The town ſurrendered : The 

gre retired into the citadel ; and the remains of the 
_ Spaniſh navy, which had eſcaped at. Paſſaro, were now. 
| 8 ed in the Mole. The emperor a proved of the 


* propoſed by the Engliſh admiral, to whom he 


rote a very gracious letter, intimating that he had def. 

| patched — K ta the governor. of Milan, to detach the 

. deſigned for Sardinia to Vado, in order to be 

rted Nt. Italy. The admiral charged himſelf: 

With The performance of this ſervice, Having furniſhed- 

_ the Imperial army before Meſſina with another ſupply of 
| 705 powder, — ſhot, upon his own credit, he 1 


arted by the jealouſy. of count Bonneval, who was un- 


willing to ſee his troops, deſtined for Sardinia, now di- 


verted to another expedition, in which be could not en- 


| | joy the chief command. At length, admiral Byng faw- 


the forces embarked, and.convoyed them to Meſſina, che 
eitadel of which ſurrendered in a few days after their ar- 
riyal, , By this time the marquis de Lede had fortiſied az 
* at Caftro- Oiotanne, in the centre FR * 

3 


than he embarked ! 
two battalions from the garriſon of Melkado, and about 
à thouſand recruits, whom he ſent under a convoy 

through the Baro to Scheſo-Bay, in order to reinforce the 


et ſail 
Vado, where he ſurmounted numberleſs difficulties, 
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Aland ; and kuntoneũ his tr vabehe Masche False 
and Catenea. Phe Imperialiſts could not pretend to 72 
tack him in this — nor cold the Mt in the 
bourhood of Meſſina, on account of the ſcarcity of 


| 1 oviſions:- Fhey* would; therefore,” have been oblig 


to quit the iſland during the winter, had not the admiral | 
undertaken to tranſport them by ſea to Trapani, bk is 
they could extend themſeſves in à plentiful 8 4 
not only esecuted this enterpriſe; but even lied 
them with corn from Tunis,; as the harveſts of Sicily bad 


been gathered into the Spaniſn magazines. It Jas, 125 


—— e of March before the la embarkation of. the 
were landed at Trapani. th, Me 
15 — b. The marquis de Lede immediately reti 
with his army at Alcamo, from whence he ſent his ma- 
refchal de camp to count Merci and the Engliſh admiral, 
wich overtures for evacuating Sicily. The propoſals - 
were:not:difagreeable to the Germans; but fir Georg 
Byng declared” that the Spaniards ſhould not quit the - 
Hand while the war continued, as he foreſaw that 
_ would be employed againſt France or England 
2 however, with count Merci, in propoſing, 
that if the marquis would furrender Palermo, and retire 


into the middle part of the iſland, they world conſent to 


an armiſtice for ſix weeks, until the ſentiments of their 
different courts ſhould be known; - The marquis offered 
to ſurrender Palermo, in confideration of a ſuſpenſio on of 
arms for three months; but, while this negotiation was 1 
— he received advice from Madrid, that a N 
peace was concluded. Nevertbeleſs, he broke the 
treaty in obedience to a ſecret” order for that pur | 
The king of Spain hoped to obtain the reſtitution ol | 
St. Sebaſtian's, Fontarabia, and other places taken 1 
the courſe of the war, in exchange for the evacuation 
Bicily. Hoſtilities were continued until the admiral re- 
ceived advice from the earl of Stair at Paris, that the 


| Spaniſh ambaſſador at the Hague had ſigned- the 


druple alliance. By the fame courier packets were deli- 
vered to the count de Merci and the marquis de Lede, 
which laſt gave the admiral oy Imperial * to un- 
lug N erſtand 


tze ground they occupied, and 


He did ng think bimſelf * 
Except on condition that each 


— princi s. Afﬀer a fruit 
- he three chiefs at the Caſſine de R la, the Impe- 


But count Merci, with i 
7 700 marched over the mountains, while 
ted along ſhore, attending the motions of the army. 
The Spaniſh penal pereciving the Germans 
| 132 the plain, retired under the cannon of Palermo, an 


 Tecond day of May the Germans took one of the ene. 


my's redoubts by furpriſe, and the marquis de Lede or- 
dered ell his forces to be drawn out to retake this fortif- 


| cation : Both armies were on the point of engaging 
when a courier arrived in a felucca, with a packet — the 


. Marquis containing full powers to treat and agree about 
4 be eyacuation of the iſland, and the tranſportation of the 


army to Spain. He forthwith drew off his army; and 
ſent à trum to the general and admiral, with letters, 
informing them of the orders he had received. Commiſ- 
_ Honers were appointed: on each ſide, the negotiations be- 
E: and the conventions in a very few days. The 
| mans were put in poſſeſſion of Palermo, and the Spa- 
. marched to Tauromini, from whence ey 
58 tranſported to Barcelona. 
XX. The admiral continued in the Mediterranean 
Until he had ſeen the iſlands of Sicily and -Sardinia eva- 


. Cuated by the Spaniards, and the mutval ceſſions execut- | 


td 5 the emperor * the: duke ET. conſe- 
1 | — Juenee 


to a —— 5 
Id remain on 
further orders from 
interviewC between 


2 7 | reſolved to undertake the of Palermo: *' 
2 this view he decam from Alcamo on the eigh« 
Phe] day of April, and followed the marquis de Lede, 
2 We e him, —— _ Pe int of —— — f 
ous S that comman t paſſes to | 

of 3 ble — | 
admiral N 


fortified his camp with ſtrong entrenehments. On the 
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t Cagliari in the name of their maſter. In a 
word, admiral iy: bor ſuch à conſiderable ſhare in 
this war of Sicily, chat the fate of the iſland: 

wholly. on his courage, vigilance, and conduct. When 
he waited on his malen at Hanover, he met with a very 
gracious reception. The king told him he had found 
out. the. ſecret of obliging his enemies as well as his 
friends; for the court ain had mentioned him in 


| | the maſt honourable terms, with reſpec to his candid-and 


friendly deportment, in providing tranſports and other 
neceſſaries tor the embarkation of their troops, and in 
xoteRting., them from oppreſſion. He was appointed 
Hyg" the navy, and rear-admiral of Great Britain: 


| In a little time the king cnnobled bim, bythe title of viſ- 


count Torrington ;.. He was declared a privy-co 


that order. During theſe occurrences: in the Mediterra+ 
nean, the duke of Berwick advanced with the French ar- 
my to the frontiers of Spain, where he took Fort-Paſſage, 
and deſtroyed fix ſhips of war that were on the ſtocks: 
Then he reduced Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian's, together 
with Port Antonio in the bottom of the Bay of Biſcay. 
In this laſt 9 the French were aſſiſted hy a detach 


and afterwards made kn ht of the Bath, at the revival of 


Biſcay, and of Peru 
Ile of Wi bes and failed he firſt. day of Sep- 
| { VV 101 L lailed on the twenty-a1 oft Sep- 

c. — > 


enn Se Sits totally fuined Te 


| at laſt to accede ed che quatiople alliance. 


ne told them, that all Europe, as well as Great Britain, 
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_—_— to cle Wet Indies was prevented Hy the peace. 
ain being oppreſſed on all ſides, and Utterly exhauſted, 
Than fr the Mey of ſpeedy pacification?- He no- 
pereeived the madneſs of Alberoni's ambitious projects. 
Phat miniſter” was perſonally diſagreeable to the empe- 
ror; che k. 1 Aha nn andthe regent of France, who | 
had declare they would hearken to no propoſals While 
he mould continue in office: The 8p moenareh, 


therefore, diveſted him of his employment; and ordered j 


him to quit the kingdom in three weeks. The *iarquie | 
de Beretti Landi; miniſter from the court of Madrid # | 
the Hague, delivered a plan of pacification to the States: 
but it Was rejected by the allies; and Philip v was os 


S XXI. On the fourteenth day of November, kin; 
George" returned to England, and on the twenty“ third 
opened the ſeſſion of 'Putliament with a ſpeech, in whick 


was on the point of being delivered from the calamities'of 
war, by the influence of Britiſn arms and councils He 
exhorted tlie commons to concert proper means for leſſen- 
zug the debts of the nation; and concluded with a pane- 
225 upon bis own government. It muſt be e ned he 

ated with equal "pigour and deliberation in all the 


betray he had encountered ſince his /acceflion - to the 


Tbe addreſſes of both houſes were as warm as he 
eee Tpey in particular extolled him ſor having 
Poſed in behalf of the proteſtants of Hungary, Por 
— and Germany, who had been oppreſſed by the prac- 
Aces of the popiſh elergy, and preſented to him memo. 
Tals, ea 2 detail of their grievances; He and 
the other proteſtant - warmly interceded in 


their" favour; but the grievances. were nôt redreſſ. 


ed. The age bill was now revived” by the duke 
Buckingham; and im ſpite of all oppoſition, 3 


through he houſe of lords. It had been pro 725 


earl Stan and eagerly' ſupported by the 2 of Sun- 
derland 9 Mr. Robert Walpole attacked it 
the houſe of commons with extraordinary —— 


Here too it th 1 a "conſiderable number af 
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hig members; and, after warm debates, rejected hy a 
large majority. The next object that engroſſed the at- 
tention of the panliament Was a bill forchetter ſecuring 
the dependancy of Ireland upon the crown of Great Bri- 
tain... Maurice Anneſley had appealed to the houſe uf 
peers in England ſrom a; decree of the bouſe of peers 
ordered the barons of the encbequer in Trelaud ta put 
Mr. -Anneſley in poſſeſſian of the Iande, he had loſt by 
the decree in that kingdom. The barons obeyed! this 
order; and the Iriſn houſe of peers paſſed a vote againſt 
them, as having: acted in derogation to the king's prero- 
gative in his high court of parliament in Ireland, as alſa 

of the rights and privileges of that kingdoms and of the 
parliament thereof: They likewiſe ordered them to be 
XX taken into cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod: They 
tranſmitted à long repreſentation to the king, demon- 
ſtrating their right to the final judicature of cauſes: And 
the duke of Leeds, in the upper houſe, urged fifteen rea- 
ſons to ſupport the claim of the Iriſh peers. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe arguments, the houſe of lords in England 
reſolved that the barons of the exchequer in Irelaud had 
| ated with. courage, according to law, in ſupport of his 
majeſty*s prerogative, and with fidelity to the cron or 

Great Britain. They addreſſed the king to confer on 

them ſome marks of his royal favour, as a recompence for 

the ill uſage they had undergone. Finally; they prepar- 

ed the bill, by which the Iriſh houſe of lords was depriv- 

ed of all right io paſs ſentence, affirm, or reverſe ang 

judgment or decree, given or made in any court within 
chat kingdom. In the houſe of commons it was:oppoſs 

ed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Hungerford, lords Moleſworth and 

Tyrconnel; but was carried by the majority, and re- 

ceived the royal tant: os og ente od blocs: oth 

XXII. The king having recommended to the com- 

mons the conſideration of proper means for leſſening the 
national debt, was a prelude to the famous South- Sea act, 
which became productive of ſo much miſchief and in- 
ſatuation. The ſcheme was projected by fir John Blunt, 
who bad been bred a ſcrivener, and was poſſeſſed of ol 
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the cunnd plauſibility, and boldneſs requiſite for ſuch W,, 
f — e his plan to: — 4 q * 
Ailtabie, — evanceller of the exchequer, as' well as to 80 
— —— He a 8 IT the 
2 and — was adopted. They fore Ww 2. 
cn in the execution of the de- 20 
— was-i ed in the name of the South-Sea | 
2 N of which" 


was 2 director, who influenced 1 

the — A reducing ll eee, 

todiſchar _— # 1 

— — "The South-Sea company — their origi- | 

nal plan, and offered: fuch high terms to government, 

that the of the Bank were rejected; and a bil 
was ordered to be brought into the houſe of commons, 

__ on'the plan preſented by the South-Sea Ye 

this affair was in agitation, the ſtock of that com- 

255 roſe — one hundred and oy to near four hun- 

q in conſequence of the conduct of the commons, who | 

a motion for a clauſe in the bill, to fix what 

— the capital ſtock of the company ſhould be veſted | 


ſubſcribe; or how many years purchaſe in 1 
ould 6 in J de at he choice of the 4 ; 

2 de pl In the houſe of lords, the bill was i 
5 


rd North and Grey, earl Cowper, the dukes | 
<< edi it was calculated for enriching a 


„Buck e werf ex. ers.” They affirm. $ 
| and impoveriſhe ; 

Inga great number: That it countenanced the fandulent ** 
and pernicious practice of ftock-jobbing, which —_— = .-.. 
e | 10 

i would give foreigners the opportun epporumey to double hb 

_ txeble the vaſt fame. had in the public funds ;-and | 
— 2 1 be tem to realize and withdraw their 

apy to other countries; ſo that 
Great — would of its gold and ſiver: 
That the artificial and prodigiou gious ric the South-Sea | 
| ſock was a dangerous bait, w might decoy many 

unwary- people to their ruin, alluring them by a a fall 3 
pProſpes NING * Lake l 
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:o purchaſe imaginary riches : That the addition of above 
chirty millions capital would give ſuch power to the 
Louth- Sea company, as might endanger the liberties of 
the nation; for by their extenſive intereſt they would be 
able to influence moſt, if not all the elections of the mem 
bers; and conſequently over- rule the reſolutions of the 
houſe of commons. Earl Cowper urged, that in all pub 
nc bargains the individuals in the adminiſtration ought 
do take care, that they ſhall be more advantageous to the 
WT ftate than to private perſons; but that a contrary me- 
thod had been followed in the contract made with the 
South- Sea company; for, ſnould the ſtocks be kept at 
the advanced price to which they had been raiſed by the 
oblique arts of ſtock- job bing, either that company or its 
principal members would gain above thirty millions, of 
which no more than one - fourth part would” be given to- 
wards the diſcharge of the national debts. He apprehend- 
ed that the re-purchaſe of annuities would meet with in- 
ſuperable difficulties ; and, in ſuch caſe, none but a few 
perſons who were in the ſecret, who had bought ſtocks at 
a low rate, and afterwards fold them at a high price; 
would in the end be gainers by the project. The earl of 
Sunderland anſwered their objections. He declared that 
| thoſe who countenanced the ſcheme of the South-Sea 
company, had — in view but the advantage of the 
nation. He owned that the managers for that company 
bad undoubtedly a proſpect of private gain, either ta 
| themſelves or to their corporation; but, he faid, when 
the ſcheme was accepted, neither the one nor the other 
could foreſee that the ſtocks would have riſen to ſuch a 
height: That if they had continued as they were, the pub- 
lie would have had the far greater ſhare of the advantage 
accruing from the ſeheme; and ſhould they be kept up do 
4 2 . high prices k was but rea roy error : 
outh-Sea company ſhould enjoy the profits p 1 to 
it by the wiſe — ment a of the directors, 
which would enable it to make large dividends, and 
thereby accompliſh the purpoſe of the ſcheme. The bill 
paſſed without amendment or diviſion z and, on the ſe- 
venth day of April, received the royal affent. By this 
act the South. Sea company was authoriſed to take in, by © 
VOL. I, D purchale 
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purchaſe. or ſubieription, the irredeemable debts of the 
nation, ſtated at ſixteen millions five, hundred forty-ſax | 
thouſand four hundred eighty-two pounds, ſeven ſhiil- 
lings, one penny farthing, at ſuch times as they ſhould 
find convenient before the firſt day of March of the en- 
ſuing year, and without any compulſion oni any of the pro- 

rietors, at ſuch rates and prices as ſhould be agreed upon 
between the company and the reſpettive proprietors. ? 
They were likewiſe authoriſed to take in all the redeem. 27 
© able debts, amounting. to the ſame ſum as that of the ir- 
_ redeemables, either by purchaſe, by taking ſubſcriptions, ' 
or by paying off the creditors. For the Hiberty of takl- 
ipg in the national debts, and increaſing their capital 
ſtock accordingly, the company conſented that their pre- 


fent, and to be increaſed. annuity, ſhould be continued at 
five per cent. till Midſummer, in the year one thouſand 


| ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven.z from thence to be re- 


duced to four per cent. and be redeemable by parliament, 


. In conſideration of this and other advantages expreſſed in 


the act, the company declared themſelves willing to make 
fuch 


in the pear one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen. The 
ſums they were obliged to pay for the liberty of taking in 
the redeemable debts, four years and a half's purchaſe 
far all long and ſhort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, 
and one year's purchaſe for ſuch Jong annuities as ſhould 
not. be ſubſeribed, amounted on the execution of the act 
to about ſeven millions. For enabling the company to 
raile this ſum, they were empowered to make calls for 


meney from their members; to open books of ſubſerip- 


tion; t grant annuities redeemable by the company; 


to borrow money upon any contract or bill under their 
common ſeal, or on the credit of their capital ſtock ; ta 
convert the money demanded of their members into addi- 


tional flock, without, however, making any addition to 
the company's aonuities, payable out of the public du- 


ties. It was enacted, that out of the fiiſt monies ariſ- 


ing from the fams paid by the company into the ex- 
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9 into the receipt of the exchequer as were , 
2 ed for the. uſe of the public, to be applied to the 
ilcharge of the public debts incurred before Chriſtmas, *' 
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cent. incurred before the twenty-fifth day of December 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, found- 
ed upon any former act of parliament, as were now redeem- 
able, or might be redeemed before the twenty-fifth day of 
December in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty- two, ſhould be diſcharged in the firſt place: That 
| then all the remainder ſhould be applied towards paying off 
XX fo muchof the capital ſtock of the company as ſhould then 
carry an intereſt of five per cent. It was likewife provid. 
ed, that after Midſummer, in the year one thouſand feven 
IX bundred and twenty-ſeven, the nn hore ſhould not be paid 
off in any ſums being leſs than one million\at a time. 
XXIII. The heads of the Royal- aſſurance and Lon- 
don- aſſurance cmpanies, underſtanding that the civil 
li was conſiderably in arrears, offered to the miniſtry 
f bundred thouſand pounds towards the diſcharge of 
that debt, on condition of their obtaining the king's 
charter, with a parliamentary ſanction, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their reſpective companies. The propoſal was 
embraced; and the king communicated it in a meſſage 
to the houſe of commons, defiring their concurrence. A 
. bill was immediately paſſed, enabling his majeſty to grant 
letters of incorporation to the two companies. It ſoon 
obtained the royal aſſent; and, on the eleventh day of 
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j N June, an end was put to the ſeſſion. This was the age 
of intereſted projects, inſpired by a venal ſpirit of adven- 


ture, the natural conſequence of that avarice, fraud, and - 

2X profligacy, which the monied corporations had introdu- 
ced. This of all others is the moſt unfavourable æra for 
an hiſtorian, A reader of ſentiment and imagination 
cannot be entertained or interefted by a dry detail of ſuch 
tranſactions as admit of no warmth, no 1 no 
embelliſhment, a detail of which ſerves only to exhibit an 
{inanimate picture of taſteleſs vice and mean degeneracy. 
$ XXIV. By this time an alliance offenſive and de- 
fenſive was concluded at Stockholm between king George 
and the queen of Sweden, by which his majeſty engaged 
to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, to act againſt th czar of 
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— in caſe that monarch - ſhould reject reaſonable 
of peace. Peter loudly complained of the in- 
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folent interpoſition of king George, alleging that he had 
failed in his engagements, both as elector of Hanover and 


king of Great Britain. His reſident at London preſent- bi 


ed a long memorial on this ſubject, which was anſwered | 
by the Britiſh and Hanoverian miniſtry... Theſe recri- 


minations ſerved only to inflame the difference. The 
car continued to proſecute the war; and at length con- 


cluded a peace without a mediator. At the inſtances, i 85 
however, of king George, and the regent of France, 2 I pr 


treaty of peace was ſigned between the queen of Sweden 
and the king of Pruſſia, to whom that princeſs ceded the 
city of Stetin, the diſtriẽt between the rivers Oder and 
Pehnne, with the iſles of Wollin and Uſedom. On the 

other hand, he engaged to join the king of Great Britam 
in his endeavours to effect a peace between Sweden and 

Denmark, on condition that the Daniſh king ſhould re- 

ſtore to queen Ulrica that part of Pomerania which he 
had ſeized : He likewiſe promiſed to pay to that queen 

two millions of rix-dollars, in conſideration of the ceſ- Þ 
ſions ſhe had made. The treaty between Sweden and 
Denmark was ſigned at Frederickſtadt in the month of 
June, through the mediation of the king of Great Bri- 
tain, who became guarantee for the Dane's keeping poſ- þ 


ſeſſion of Slefwick. He conſented, however, to re 


the Upper Pomerania, the iſle of Rugen, the city of Wiſ- 7 
| + Sweden during 
the war, in conſideration of Sweden's renouncing the ex- 7 
Log aa from toll in the Sound, and the two Belts; 
an paying to Denmark fix hundred thouſand rix-dollars. * 
XXV. Sir John Norris had again failed to the Bal- 


mar, and whatever he had taken 


tic with a ſtrong ſquadron, to give weight to the king's | 
mediation, When he arrived at Copenhagen he wrote | 
Tetter to prince Dolgorouki, the.czar's ambaſſador at the 
court of Denmark, fignifying that he and the king's | 
envoy at Stockholm were veſted with full powers to act 
Jointly or ſeparately in quality of plenipotentiaries, in or- 
der to effect a peace between Sweden and Muſcovy, in the 


* 


Pr of mediation. The prince anſwered that the czar 
had nothing more at heart than peace and tranquillity ; ? 
and in caſe his Britannic majeſty had any propoſals 4 


. 
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make to that prince, he hoped the admiral would excuſe 
him from receiving them, as they might be delivered in 
a much more compendious way. The Engliſh fleet im- 
I mediately joined that of Sweden as auxiliaries ; but they 
e had no opportunity of acting againſt the Ruſſian ſqua- 
n. dron, which ſecured itſelf in Revel. Ulrica, queen of 
sweden, and ſiſter to Charles XII. had married the 
prince of Heſſe, and was extremely deſirous that he 
mould be joined with her in the adminiſtration of the 
regal power. She wrote a ſeparate letter to each of the 
four fates, defirigg they would confer on him the 
ſovereignty; and, after ſome oppoſition from the nobles, - 
he was actually elected king of Sweden, He ſent one of 
his general officers to notify his elevation to the czar, 
2X who congratulated him upon his acceſſion to the throne : 
This was the beginning of a negotiation which ended in 
peace, and eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of the North. In 
the midſt of theſe tranſactions, king George ſet out from 
England for his Hanoverian dominions ; but, before he 
departed from Great Britain, he was reconciled to the 
prince of Wales, through the endeavours of the duke of 
Devonſhire and Mr. Walpole, who, with ear] Cowper, 
lord Townſhend, Mr. Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney, 
were received into favour, and re- united with the 
g miniſtry. The earls of Dorſet and Bridgewater were 
promoted to the title of dukes : Lord viſcount Caſtleton 
was made an earl; Hugh Boſcawen was created a baron, 
and viſcount Falmouth'; and John Wallop, baron and 
viſcount Lymington. : 185 e e de, 
_ þ XXVI. While the king was involved at Hanover 
in a labyrinth of negotiations, the South-Sea ſcheme 
he Produced a kind of national delirium in his Engliſh do- 
„ minions. Blunt, the projector, had taken the hint of 
& his plan from the famous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme formed by 
aw, which in the preceding year had raiſed ſuch a fer- 
he ment in France, and entailed ruin upon many thouſand 
ar families of that kingdom. In the ſcheme of Law, there 
„ Nea ſomething ſubſtantial. An excluſive trade to Loui- 
to ſiana promiſed ſome advantage; though the deſign was 
ke defeated by the frantic eagerneſs of 


the people, Law 


1 himſelf 
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debts to the ſhoulders of the ſubjects: While the pro- 


jector was ſacrificed. as the ſcape-goat of the political 
. The South-Sea ſcheme promiſed no com- 


mercial advantage of any conſequence. It was buoyed 
45455 nothing but the folly and rapaciouſneſs of indivi- 
du 


als, which became ſo blind and extravagant, that 


Blunt, with moderate talents, was able to impoſe upon 
the whole nation, and make tools of the other directors, 
to ſerye his own purpoſes, and thoſe of a few aſſociates. 
When this. projector found that the South-Sea ſtock did 
not riſe according to his expectation upon the bill's being 
Mahen would. be exchanged for ſome places in Peru; by 
which means the Engliſh trade to the South-Sea would be 
protected and enlarged. This rumour, diffuſed by his emiſ- 
faries, acted like a contagion. In five days the directors 
opened their books for a ſubſcription of one million, at the 
rate of three hundred pounds for every hundred pounds 
capital. Perſons of all ranks crowded to the houſe in 
ſuch a manner, that the firſt ſubſcription exceeded two 
millions of original ftock. In a days this ſtock 
e to three hundred and forty pounds; and the 
ubſcriptions were ſold for double the price of the firſt 
payment. Without entering into a detail of the pro- 
ceedings, or explaining the ſcandalous arts that were 
or ed to enhance the value of the ſtock, and decoy: 
the unwary, we ſhall only obſerve, that by the — 
of prodigious dividends, and other infamous arts, the 
ſtock was raiſed to one thouſand; and the whole nation 
infected with the ſpixit of ſtock-jobbing to an aſtoniſhing 
degree. All diſtinctions of party, religion, ſex, charac- 
ter, and circumſtances, were ſwallowed up in this uni- 
verſal concern, or in ſome ſuch pecuniary projet, Ex- 
change- Alley was filled with a ſtrange concousle of ſtateſ- 
ien and clergymen, churchmen and diſſenters, whigs. 
and tories, phyſicians, lawyers, tradeſmen, and even 
with multitudes of females. All other profeſſions and 
employments were utterly neglected; and the people's. 
r attention 


himſelf became the dupe of the regent, who transferred 
the; burden of fifteen hundred millions of the king's 


=o he circulated a report, that Gibraltar and Port- 
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attention wholly engroſſed by this and other chimerical. 
ſchemes, which were known by the denomination of 
bubbles. New companies ſtarted up every day, under 
the countenance of the prime nobility. The prince of 
Wales was conſtituted governor of the Welch copper 
company: The duke of Chandos appeared at the head 
of the York-buildings company: The duke of Bridge- 
water formed a third for building houſes in London and 
Weſtminſter. About an hundred ſuch. ſchemes were: 
projected and put in execution, to the ruin of many 
thouſands. The ſums propoſed to be raiſed by theſe ex- 
ients amounted to three hundred millions ſterling, 
which exceeded the value of all the lands in England, 
The nation was ſo intoxicated with the ſpirit of adven- 
ture, that people became a prey to the groſſeſt deluſion. 
An obſcure projector, pretending to have formed a very 
advantageous ſcheme, which, however, he did not ex- 
lain, publiſhed propoſals for a ſubſcription, in which 

e promiſed that in one month the particulars of his 
project ſhould be diſcloſed. In the mean time he declared- 
that every perſon paying two guineas ſhould be entitled 


io a ſubſcription for one hundred pounds, which would 


produce that ſum yearly. In one forenoon this ad ven- 
turer received a thouſand of theſe ſubſcriptions ; and in 
the evening ſet out for another kingdem. The king, be- 
fore his departure, had ifſued a proclamation againſt theſe 
unlawful projects; the lords-jultices afterwards diſmiſſed 
all the petitions that had been preſented for charters and 
patents; and the prince of Wales renounced the company 


of which he had been elected governor. The South-Sea 


ſcheme raiſed ſuch a flood of eager avidity and extrava- 
gant hope, that the majority of the directors were ſwept 
along with it, even contrary to their own ſenſe and in- 
clination z but Blunt and his accomplices ſtill directed 
the ſtream. | | 4 | 

I XXVII. The infatuation prevailed till the eighth 
4 of September, when the ſtock began to fall. Then 
did ſome of the adventurers awake from their delirium. 
The number of the ſellers daily increaſed. On the twenty- 
ninth day of the month, the ſtock had ſunk to — | 
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| dred/and fifty : Several eminent goldſmiths and bankers, 
| who had lent great ſums upon it, were obliged to ſtop. 
payment, and abſcond. The ebb of this portentous tide 


was ſo violent, that it bore down every thing in its way; 


and an infinite number of families was overwhelmed 
with ruin. Public credit ſuſtained a terrible ſhock ;. 
the nation was thrown into a dangerous ferment ; and 
nothing was heard but the ravings of grief, diſappoint- 
ment, and deſpair. Some principal members of the 
miniſtry were deeply concerned in theſe fraudulent tranſ- 
actions: When they ſaw the price of Rock ſinking daily, 
they employed all their influence with the Bank to ſup- 
port the credit of the South. Sea company. That cor- 
ration agreed, though with relu&ance, to 'ſubſcribe_ 
into the ſtock of the South- Sea company, valued at four 
hundred per cent. three millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds, which the company was to repay to the Bank 
on Lady-day and Michaelmas of the enſuing year. 
Phis — 2 was managed by Mr. Robert Walpole, 
who, with his own hand, wrote the minute of agreement, 
afterwards known by the name of the Bank contract. 
Books were opened at the Bank, to take in a ſubſcription 
for the ſupport of public credit: And confiderable 
ſums of money were brought in. By this expedient the 
Rock was raiſed at firſt, and thoſe who contrived it ſeized 
the opportunity to realize. But the bankruptcy of gold- 
ſmiths and the ſword-blade company, from the fall of 
South-Sea ſtock, occaſioned ſuch a run upon the Bank, 
that the money was paid away faſter than it could be 
received from the ſubſcription. Then the South-Sea 
ſtock funk again; and the directors of the Bank, find- 
ing themſelves in danger of being involved in that com- 
pany's ruin, renounced the agreement, which, indeed, 
they were under no obligation to perform, for it was 
drawn up in ſuch a manner, as to be no more than the 
rough draft of a ſubſequent agreement, without due 
form, penalty, or clauſe of obligation. All expedients 
having failed, and the clamours of the people daily increaſ- 
ing, expreſſes were deſpatched to Hanover, repreſenting 
the ſtate of the nation, and preſſing the king to return. He 
. | accerdingl/ 
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accordingly - ſhortened his intended ſtay in Germany, 
and arrived in England on the eleventh day of November. 
$ XXVIII. The parliament being aſſembled on the 
eighth day of December, his majeſty expreſſed his con- 
cern for the unhappy turn of affairs, which had 3 
affected the public credit at home: He earneſtly defired 
the commons to conſider of the moſt effectual and ſpeedy 
methods to reſtore the national credit, and fix it upon a 
laſting eſtabliſhment. The lower houſe was too much 
intereſted in the calamity, to poſtpone the confideration- 
of that ſubject. The members ſeemed to lay aſide all 
party diſtinctions, and vie with each other in eee. 
an inquiry, by which juſtice might be done to the inj : 
nation. They ordered the directors to produce an account 
of all their proceedings. Sir Joſeph Jekyll moved, that 
a ſele&t committee might be appointed, to examine the 
particulars of this tranſaction. Mr. Walpole, now pay- 
maſter of the forces, obſerved, that ſuch a methad would 
r the inquiry, while the public credit lay in a 
leeding condition. He told the houſe he had formed a 
ſcheme for reſtoring public credit; but, before he would 


communicate this plan, defired to know whether the ſub- 


ſcriptions of public debts and incumbrances, 1 
fubſcriptions, and other contracts made with the South. 

Sea company, ſhould remain in the preſent ſtate, After 
2 warm debate, the queſtion was carried in the afhrma- 
tive, with this addition, „ Unleſs altered for the eaſe and 
4% relief of the proprietors. by a general court of the 
4 South-Sea company, or ſet aſide in due courſe of law.“ 
Next day Walpole produced his ſcheme, to engraft nine 
millions of South-Sea ſtock into the Bank of England, 
and the like ſum into the Kaſt-India company, on certain 
conditions. The houſe voted, that propoſals ſhould: be 
received from the Bank, and thoſe two companies, on 
this ſubject. Theſe being delivered, the commons re- 
folved, that an engroſſment of nine millions of the 
capital. ſtock of the South-Sea company into the 
capital ſtock of the Bank and Eaſt-India company, as 
propoſed by theſe companies, would contribute very 
much to the reſtoring public credit. A bill upon this 
33 ws reſolution 
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reſolution was brought in, paſſed through both houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent. Another bill was enacted 
into a law, for reſtraining the ſub-governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, directors, treaſurer, under-treaſurer, caſhier, 
ſecretary, and accountants of the South- Sea company, 
from quitting the kingdom, till the end of the next ſeſſion 
of parliament; and . diſcovering their eſtates and ef- 


fects, ſo as to prevent them from being tranſported or | 


alienated. A committee of ſecrecy was choſen by ballot, 
to examine all the books, papers, and proceedings, re- 
lating to the execution of the South-Sea act. 95 


XXIX. The lords were not leſs eager than the | 


commons to proſecute this inquiry, though divers mem- 
bers in both houſes were 3 involved in the guilt and 


infamy of the tranſaction. Earl Stanhope ſaid the eſtates 
of the criminals, whether directors or not directors, 
ought to be confiſcated, to repair the public loſſes. He 


was ſecapded by lord Carteret, and even by the earl of 
Sunderland. 'The duke of Wharton declared he would 
give up the beſt friend he had, ſhould he be found 
guilty. He obſerved, that the nation had been plundered 
in a moſt flagrant and notorious manner; therefore, they 

ought to find out and puniſh the offenders ſeverely, 
Without reſpe& of perſons. The fub and deputy- 
.- governors, the directors and officers of the South-Sea 
company, were examined at the bar of the houſe. Then 
a bill was brought in, diſabling them to enjoy any 


office in that company, or in the Eaſt-India company, 


or in the Bank of England. Three brokers were like- 
wiſe examined, and made great diſcoveries. Knight, 
| the treaſurer of the South-Sea company, who had been 

intrufted with the ſecrets of the — affair, thought 
proper to withdraw himſelf from the kingdom. | 
clamation was iſſued to apprehend. him ; and another for 


preventing any of the directors from eſcaping out of the 


kingdom. At this period, the ſecret committee informed 
the houſe of commons, that they had already diſcovered' 
a train of the deepeſt villany and fraud that hell ever 
contrived to ruin a nation, which in due time they would 


lay before the houſe: In the mean while, they thought 
þ . . at 


A pro- 
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it highly neceſſary to ſecure the perſons of ſome of the 
directors and principal officers of the South-Sea company, 
as well as to ſeize their papers. An order was made to 
ſecure the books and papers of Knight, Surman, and 
Turner. The perſons of fir George Caſwell, fir John 
Blunt, ſir John Lambert, fir John Fellows, and Mr. 
Grigſby, were taken into cuſtody. Sir Theodore Janſen, 
Mr. Sawbridge, fir Robert Chaplain, and Mr. Eyles, 
were expelled the houſe, and apprehended. Mr. Aiſlabie 
reſigned his employments of chancellor of the exchequer 
and lord of the treaſury; and orders were given to re- 
move all directors of the South - Sea company from the 


places they poſſeſſed under the government. > 843 
S XXX. The lords, in the courſe of their examination, 
diſcovered that large portions of South - Sea ſtock had 
been given to ſeveral perſons in the adminiſtration and 
houſe of commons, for promoting the paſſing of the 
South-Sea at. The houſe immediately reſolved, that 
this practice was a notorious and moſt dangerous ſpecies: - 
of corruption: That the directors of the South-Sea 
company having ordered great quantities of their ſtock. 
to be bought for the ſervice of the company, when it 
was at a very high price, and on pretence of keeping up 
the price of ſtock ; and at the ſame time ſeveral of the 
directors, and other officers belenging to the company, 
having in a clandeſtine manner ſold their own ſtock to the 
company, ſuch directors and officers were guilty of a 
notorious fraud and breach of truſt, and their ſo doing 
was one great cauſe of the unhappy turn of affairs, that 
had ſo much affected public credit. Many other reſolutions: 
were taken againſt that infamous 3 in which, 
however, the innocent were confounded with the guilty. 
Sir John Blunt reſuſing to anſwer certain interrogations, 
a violent debate aroſe about the manner in which he ſhould 
be treated. The duke of Wharton obſerved, that the 
government of the beſt princes was ſometimes rendered 
intolerable to their ſubjetts by bad miniſters: He men- 
tioned the example of Sejanus, who had made a diviſion 
in the imperial family, and rendered the reign of Clau- 
dius hateful toe the Romans. Earl Stanhope W 
this 
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port of anger. He undertook to vindicate the miniſtry; 


and ſpoke with ſuch vehemence as produced a violent 
head-ach,: which obliged him to retire. He underwent 
proper evacuations, and ſeemed to recover: But next 
day, in the evening, became 5 and being ſeized 


with a ſuffocation, inſtantly expired. The king deeply 
regretted the death of this favourite minifter, which was 
the more unfortunate, as it happened at ſuch a critical 
conjuncture; and he appointed lord Townſhend to fill 
his place of ſecretary. Earl Stanhope was furvived 
but a few days by the other ſecretary; Mr. Craggs, who 
died of the ſmall-pox on the fixteenth day of February. 
Knight, the caſhier of the South-Sea- company, being 
ſeized at Tirlemont, by the vigilance of Mr. Gandot, 
ſecretary to Mr. Leathes, the Britiſh refident at Bruſſels, 
was confined' in the citadel of Antwerp. Application 
was made to the court of Vienna, that he ſhould be 
delivered up to ſuch perſons as might be appointed to re- 
ceive him: But he had found means to intereſt the ſtates 
of Brabant in his behalf. They inſiſted upon their pri- 
vilege granted by charter, that no perſon apprehended 
for any crime in Brabant ſhould be tried in any other 
country. The houſe of commons expreſſed their indig- 
nation at this frivolous pretence: Inſtances were renewed 
to the emperor: And in the mean time Knight eſcaped 
from the citadel of Antwerp. | | 
- $:XXXI. The committee of ſecrecy found, that, 
before any ſubſcription could be made, a fiftitious Rock 
of five hundred and ſeventy- four thouſand pounds had 
been diſpoſed of by the directors, to facilitate the paſſing 


the bill. Great part of this was diſtributed among the 


earl of Sunderland, Mr. Craggs, ſenior, the dutcheſs 


cf Kendal; the counteſs of Platen and her two nieces, 


Mr. Secretary Craggs, and Mr. Aiſlabie, chancellor of 
the exchequer. In conſequence of the committee's re- 
pars the houſe came to ſeveral ſevere, though juſt reſo- 

tions againſt the directors and officers of the South- Sea 
company; and a bill was prepared for the relief of the 
unhappy ſufferers. Mr. Stanhope, one of the ſecretaries 


of 


this reflection was aimed at him, was ſeized with a tranſ- 
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of the treaſury, charged in the report with having large 
quantities of ſtock and dablerieliens deſired that 4 
might have an opportunity to elear himſelf. His requeſt 
was granted; and the affair being diſcuſſed, he was 
eleared by a majority of three voices. Fifty thouſand 
pounds in ſtock had been taken by Knight for the uſe of 
the earl of Sunderland. Great part of the houſe entered 
eagerly into this inquiry; and a violent diſpute enſued. 
The whole ſtrength of the miniſtry was multered in his 
defence. The majority declared him innocent: The na- 
tion in general was of another opinion. He reſigned, his 

lace of firſt commiſſioner in the treaſury, which was be- 
owed upon Mr. Robert Walpole ; but he ſtill retained 
the confidence of his maſter. With reſpect to Mr. 
Aiſlabie, the evidence appeared fo ſtrong againſt him, 
that the commons reſolved, he had promoted the deſtrue- 
tive execution of the South-Sea ſcheme, with a view ta 
his own exorbitant profit, and combined with the direc- 
tors in their pernicious practices, to the ruin of public 
credit, He was expelled the houſe, and committed to 
the Tower. Mr. Craggs, ſenior, died of the lethargy, 
before he underwent the cenſure of the houſe. Never- 
theleſs, they reſolved that he was a notorious accomplice 
with Robert Knight, and ſome of the directors, in car- 
ing on their ſcandalous practices; and therefore, that. 
| l the eſtate of which he was poſſeſſed, from the firſt day 
5 of December in the preceding year, ſhould be applied 
k, towards the relief of the unhappy ſutferers in the South 
K Sea company. The directors, in obedience to the order 
d of the houſe, delivered inventories of their eſtates, which 
8 were. confiſcated by act of parliament, towards making 
4 good the damages ſuſtained by the company, after a cer= 
$ tain allowance was deducted for each, according to. his 
p conduct and circumſtances. 
f _ (1721.) S XXXII. The delinquents being thus pu- 
a niſhed by the forfeiture of their fortunes, the houſe con - 
: verted their attention to means for repairing the miſchiefs 
| which the ſcheme had produced. This was a very dif- 
| ficult taſk, on account of the contending intereſts: ot thoſe 
engaged in the South-Sea company, which rendered it 
a VOL. Ih impoſſible. 
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impoſſible to relieve ſome but at the expenſe of others. 
Several wholeſome reſolutions were taken, and preſented 
with an addreſs to the king, explaining the motives of 
their proceedings. On the twenry-ninth day of July, the 
parliament was prorogued for two days only. Then his 
majeſty, going to the houſe of peers, declared that he 
had called them together again ſo ſuddenly, that they 
might reſume the conſideration of the ſtate of public 
credit. The commons immediately prepared a bill upon 
the reſolutions they had taken. The whole capital ſtock, 
at the end of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty, amounted to about thirty-ſeven millions eight 
hundred thouſand pounds. The ftock allotted to all the 
_ Proprietors did not exceed twenty-four millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds: The remaining capital ſtock be- 
longed to the company in their corporate capacity. It 


was the profit arifing from the execution of the South-Sea 


ſcheme ; and out of this the bill enacted, that ſeven mil- 
lions ſhould be paid to the public. The preſent act like- 
wiſe directed ſeveral additions to be made to the ſtock of 
the proprietors, out of that poſſefſed by the company in 
their own right: It made a particular diſtribution. of 
ſtock, amounting to two millions two hundred thouſand 
pounds; and, upon remitting five millions of the ſeven 
to be * to the public, annihilated two millions of their 
capital. It was enacted, that after theſe diſtributions, 
the remaining capital ſtock ſhould be divided among all 
the proprietors. This dividend amounted to thirty-three 
pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence per cent. and de- 
"rived the company of eight millions nine hundred thou- 
pounds. They had lent above eleven millions on 
ſtock unredeemed ; of which the parliament diſcharged all 
the debtors, upon their paying ten per cent. Upon this 
article the company's Joſs exceeded fix millions nine bun- 
dred thouſand pounds; for many debtors refuſed to make 
any payment. The proprietors of the ſtock loudly com- 
plained of their being deprived of two millions; and the 


eee in the ſequel, revived that ſum which had 


annihilated. While this affair was in agitation, pe- 


titions from counties, cities, and boroughs, in all parte 
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of the kingdom, were preſented to the houſe, crying for 
juſtice againſt the villany of the directors. Pamphlets 
and papers were daily publiſhed on the ſame ſubje& ;z ſo 


that the whole nation'was exaſperated to the higheſt pitch 


of reſentment. _ Nevertheleſs, by the wiſe and vigorous 


reſolutions of the parliament, the South-Sea company 
was ſoon in a condition to fulfil their engagements with 
the public : The ferment of the people ſubſided; and the- 
credit of the nation was reſtored. _ 3 


A ad ye {on „ e 


$ I. Bill again! atheiſm and immorality pofiponed. $ I. 


Seffion cloſed. & III. Alliance between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. S IV. Plague at Marſeilles. 
SV. Debates in the houje of lords about Mr. Law the 
projector. & VI. Sentiments of ſome lords touching the 


dar with Spain. I VII. Petition of the quakers, 


The parligment diſſolved. & VIII. Rumours of @ con- 


 fſhiracy. The biſhop of Rechefter is commitiid to the 


over. I IX. New parliament. & X. Declaration. 

of the pretender. 3 XI. Report of the ſecret com- 
mittee. & XII. Bill of pains oC againſt the 
biſhop of Rocheſter. & XIII. Who is deprived, and 
driven into perpetual exile. ? XIV. . Proceedings 
againſt thoſe concerned in the lottery at Harburgh. 

5 * Aairs of the continent. & XVI. Clamour in 
Ireland on account of Wood's coinage. & XVII. Death 
of the duke of Orleans. & XVIII. An ad for leſſening 
the public debts. & XIX. Philip, king of Spain, ab. 
 dicates the throne. & XX. Abuſes in chancery. & XXI. 
Trial of the earl of Macclesfield. & XXII. Debates 
about the debts of the civil iftl, & XXIII. A bill in 
 fatwvour of the late lord Bolingbroke. & XXIV. Treaty 
of alliance between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
XXV. Treaty of Hanover. & XXVI. Approved 


In parliament. I XXVII. Riots in Scotland on account 


of the malt tax. & XXVIII. A ſmall ſquadron ſent is 
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the Baltic. & XXIX. Admiral Hofier's expedition fo 
* the Weſt Indies. XXX. Diſgrace of the duke de Rip- 
peda. I XXXI. Subflance of the king's ſpeech to 
parliament. & XXXII. Debate in the bouſe of lords 
upon the approaching rupture with the emperor and 
Spain. I XXXIII. Memorial of Mr. Palms, the Im- 
Perial reſident at London. & XX XIV. Conventions with 
Sweden and Heſſe Caſſel. & XXXV. Vote of credit. 
$ XXXVI. Siege of Gibraltar by the Spamards. 
S XXXVII. Preliminaries of yu: S XXXVIIL 
- Death and cbaracter of George 1. king of Great Britain. 
$I. TYURING the infatuation produced by this infa- 
: mous ſcheme, luxury, vice, and profligacy, 
| Increaſed to a ſhocking degree of extravagance. The 
adventurers, intoxicated by their imaginary wealth, 
pampered themſelves with the rareſt dainties, and the 
moſt expenſive wines that could he imported: They pur- 
chaſed the moſt ſumptuous furniture, equipage, and ap- 
— though without taſte or diſcernment : They in- 
ulged their criminal paſſions to the moſt ſcandalous ex- 
ceſs: Their diſcourſe was the language of pride, inſo- 
lence, and the moſt ridiculous oftentation : They affected 
to ſeoff at religion and morality, and even to ſet heaven 
at defiance. The earl of Nottinghani complanied in the 
houſe of lords of the growth of atheiſm, profaneneſs, and 
immorality ; and a bill was brought in for ſuppreſſing 
blaſphemy and profaneneſs. It contained ſeveral articles 
 feemingly calculated to reſtrain the liberty granted to 


nonconformiſts by the laws of the laſt ſeſſions : For that 


reaſon. it met with violent oppoſition. It was * 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Notting- 


ham, lords Bathurſt and Trevor, the biſhops of London, 


Wincheſter, and Litchfield and Coventry. One of theſe 
faid, he verily believed the preſent calamity occaſioned by 
the South-Sea project was a judgment of God on the 


blaſphemy and profaneneſs of the nation. Lord Onflow | 


replied, * That noble peer muſt then be a great ſinner, 
«for he has loſt conſiderably by the South-Sea ſcheme,” 
The duke of Wharton, who had rendered himſelf famous 


by 
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by his wit and profligacy, ſaid he was not inſenſible of 
the common opinion of the town concerning himlelf, and 
gladly ſeized this opportunity of vindicating his charac- 
ter, by declaring he was far from being a patron of blaſ- 
phemy, or an enemy to religion.. - On the other hand, 
— eould not but oppoſe the bill, becauſe he conceivediit 
to be repugnant to the holy ſcriptures ..: Then pulling an 
old family bible from his pocket, he quoted ſeveral pai- 
ſages from the epiſtles of St. Peter and St. Paul; con- 
cluding with a deſire that the bill might be thrown 
out. The earl of Peterborough declared, that though he 
was for a parliamentary king, yet he did not deſire to have 


a parliamentary God, or a parliamentary religion; and, 


ſhould the houſe declare for one of this kind, he would 
go to Rome, ang endeavour to be choſen a cardinal; for 
he had rather fit in the conclave than with their lordſhips 
upon thoſe terms. After a vehement debate, the bil 
"_ pay gd to a long day, by a conſiderable majority: 


I. The ſeaſon was far advanced before the ſupplies 
were gianted : And at length they were not voted with 
that cheerfulneſs and good-humour which the majority 
had hitherto manifeſted on ſuch occaſions. On the ſicx- 
teenth day of June, the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe 
of commons, importing, that he had agreed to pay a 
ſubſidy. to the crown of Sweden, and he hoped they would 
enable him to make good his engagements. The leaders 
of the oppoſition took fire at this intimation. They de- 


ſired to know whether this ſubſidy, amounting to ſeventy- 


two thouſand pounds, was to be paid to Sweden over and 
above the expenſe of maintaining a ſtrong ſquadron in 
the Baltic? Lord Moleſworth obſerved, that, by our 
late conduct, we were become the allies of the whole 


world, and the bubbles of all our allies : For we were 


obliged to pay them well for their aſſiſtance. He affirmed 


that the. treaties which had been made with Sweden, at 
different times, were inconſiſtent. and contradictory: 


That our late engagements. with that crown were con- 
trary to the treaties ſubſiſting with Denmark, and di- 


rectly oppoſite to the meaſures formerly concerted with 


the czar of Muſcovy. He ſaid, that, in order to engage . 
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war, the king of Pruſſia ought to give up Stetin, and the 
elector of Hanover reftore Bremen and Verden: That, 


the affairs of the empire: That we reaped little or no ad-. 
vantage by our trade to the Baltic, but that of procur- 
ing naval ſtores : He owned that hemp was a very neceſ- 
ſary commodity, particularly at this juncture; but he 
inſiſted, that if due encouragement were given to ſome 
of our plantations in America, we might be ſupplied: 


from thence at a much cheaper rate than from Sweden 
and Norway. Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the 


Swediſh ſupply was granted; and, in about three weeks, 
their complaiſance was put to another proof. They were 
given to underſtand, by a ſecond meſſage, that the debts 
of the civil liſt amounted to five hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds; and his majeſty hoped they would empower 


bim to raiſe that ſum upon the revenue, as he propoſed it 
ſnould be replaced to the civil-liſt, and reimburſed by a 


deduct ion from the ſalaries and wages of all officers, as 
well from the penſions and other payments from the 
crown. A bill was prepared for this purpoſe, though 


not without warm oppoſition ; and, at the ſame time, an 
act paſſed for a general pardon. On the tenth day of 
Auguſt, the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech; in 
which he expreſſed his concern for the ſufferings of the 

ty, . with 
tons were 
judged neceſſary io clear his own character, which had 
incurred the ſuſpicion of ſome people, who whiſpered 
that he was not altogether free from connexions with the 


innocent, and a juſt indignation againſt the gui 
reſpect to the South- Sea ſcheme. Theſe pro 


* 


projectors of that deſign; that the emperor had, at his 

deſire, refuſed to deliver up Knight; and that he fa- 

voured the directors and their accomplices. | 
III. Lords Townſhend and Carteret were now ap- 


| | pointed ſecretaries of ſtate: And the earl of Ilay was 
veſted with the office of lord privy ſeal of Scotland. In 


June the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Spain 


was ſigned at Madrid. The contracting parties engaged 
ee mutually al the'eFeſts fü and confiſcated on © 


the czar to yield what he had gained in the courſe of the 


after all, England had no bulineſs' to intermeddle with | 
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both ſides. In particular, the king of England promiſed 
to reſtore all the ſhips of the Spaniſh fleet which had been 
taken in'the Mediterranean, or the value of them, if they 
were ſold. He likewiſe promiſed, in a ſecret article, 2 
he would no longer interfere in the affairs of Italy; and 
the king of Spain made an abſolute ceſſion of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon. At the ſame time, a defenſive al- 
liance was concluded between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, All remaining difficulties were referred to a 
congreſs at Cambray, where' they gn to conſolidate a 
general peace, by determining all differences between 
the emperor and his catholic majeſty. In the mean time, 
the powers of Great Britain, France, and Spain, en- 
gaged, by virtue of the preſent treaty, to grant to the duke 
of Parma a particular protection for the preſervation of 
his territories and rights, and for the ſupport of his dig- 
nity. It was alſo ſtipulated, that the States-general 
ſhould be invited to accede to this alliance. The- con- 
eſs at Cambray was opened: But the demands on both 
des were ſo high, that it proved ineffectual. In the 
mean time, the peace between Ruſſia and Sweden was 
concluded, on condition that the czar ſhould retain Li- 
vonia, Ingria, Eſtonia, part of Carelia, and of the territory 
of Wyburg, Riga, Revel, and Narva, in conſideration 


of his reſtoring part of Finland, and paying two mil- 
lions of rix- dollars to the king of Sweden. The perſonal 


animoſity ſubſilting between king George and the czar” 
ſeemed to increaſe. Baſtagif, the Ruſhan reſident at 
London, having preſented a memorial that contained 
ſome unguarded expreſſions, was ordered to quit the 
kingdem in a fortnight. The czar publiſhed a declara- 


tion at Peterſburgh, complaining of this outrage, which, 


he ſaid, ought naturally to have engaged him to uſe re- 
priſals; but, as he perceived it was done without any 
regard to the concerns of Englai- l, and only in fayour of 
the Hanoverian intereſt, he was unwilling that the Eng- 
liſh nation ſhould ſuffer for a piece of injuſtice in whien 
they had no ſhare. He, therefore, granted to them all 
manner of ſecurity, and free liberty to trade in all his 
dominions, To finiſh this ſtrange tiſſue of negotiations, 
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king George concluded a treaty with the Moors of Afric, eo 
againſt which the Spaniards loudly exclaimed. _ > | 
©*$TV. In the courſe of this year, pope Clement XI. vit 
died: And the princeſs of Wales was delivered of a E 
Ih prince, baptized by the name of William-Auguſtus, the 
W . late duke of Cumberland. A dreadful plague raging at 
; Marſeilles, a proclamation was ubliſhed, forbidding 
any perfon to come into England, from any part of 
France between the Bay of Biſcay and Dunkirk, without 
certificates of health. Other precautions were taken to 
guard againſt contagion. . An act of parliament had 
paſſed" in the preceding ſeſſion, for the prevention of infec- 
tion, by building peſt-houſes, to which all infected per- 
ſons, and all perſons of an infected family, ſhould be 
conveyed; and by drawing trenches and lines round 
any city, town, or place infected. The king, in his 
ſpeech at opening the ſeſſion of parliament, on the nine- 
teenth day of October, intimated the pacification of the 
North, by the concluſion of the treaty between Muſcovy 
and Sweden, He deſired the houſe of commons ta, con- 
ſider of means for eaſing the duties upon the imported 
commodities uſed in the manufaRures of the kingdom. 
He obſerved, that the nation might be ſupplied with na- 
val ſtores from our own colonies in North | {+4 ag and 
that their being employed in this uſeful and advantageous. 
branch of commerce would divert them from ſetting up 
manufactures which directly interfered with thoſe of Great 
Britain. He expreſſed a deſire that, with reſpe& to the 
ſupplies, his people might reap ſome immediate benefit 
from the . circumſtances of affairs abroad: And 
he emen to their conſideration, means 
for preventing the plague, particularly, by. providing 
. againſt the practice of ſmuggling ._ -. 
8 V. One of the firſt objects that attracted the attention 
of the upper houſe was the caſe of John Law, the famous 
peter: The reſentment of the people on account of 
is Miſliſfippi ſcheme had obliged him to leave France, 
He retired to Italy; and was laid to have viſited the pre- 
tender at Rome. From thence he repaired to Hanover; 
and returned to England from the Baltic, in the flect 
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ommanded by fir John Norfis. The king fayoured him 
with a private audience; He kept open houſe, and was 
viſited by great numbers of perſons of the firſt quality. 
Earl Coningfby repreſented, in the houſe vf lords, that I 
could not but entertain ſome jealouſy of a perſon w 5 
had done ſo much miſchief in a neighbouring kingdom; 
who, being immenſely rich, might do a great deal more 
hurt here, by tampering with thoſe who were grown der 
ſperate, in conſequence of being involved in the calamity 
occaſioned by the fatal imitation of his pernicious projects. 
He obſerved, that this perſon was the more dangerous, 
as he had renounced his natural affection to his country, 
his allegiance to his lawful ſovereign, and his religion, 
by turning Roman catholic. Lord Carteret replied, that 
Mr. Law had, many years ago, the misfortune to kill a 
tleman in a duel; but, having at laſt received the be- 
nefit of the king's clemency, and the appeal Jodged by 
the relations of the deceaſed being taken off, he was come 
over to plead his majeſty's pardon. He ſaid there was 
no law to keep an Engliſhman out of his country; and, as 


Mr. Law was a ſubject of Great Britain, it was not even 


in the king's power to hinder him from coming over. 
After ſome diſpute, the ſubject was dropped, and this 
great projector pleaded his pardon in the king*s-bench, 
according to the uſual form. a 3 
VI. The miniſtry had by this time ſecured ſuch 3 
majority in both houſes, as enabled them to carry any 
point without the leaſt difficulty, Some chiefs of the 
oppoſition they had brought over to their meaſures, an 
among the reſt lord Harcourt, who was created a viſcount, 
and gratified with a penſion of four thouſand pounds, 
Nevertheleſs, they could not ſhut the mouths of the mi- 
nority, who ſtill preſerved the privilege of complaining, 
Great debates were occaſioned by the navy debt, which 
was increaſed to one million ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, Some members in both houſes affirmed that 
ſuch extraordinary expenſe could not be for the immediate 
ſervice of Great Britain; but, in all probability, for the 
preſervation of foreign acquiſitions. The miniſters an- 
ſwered, that near two-thirds of the nayy debts were => 
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traced in the late reign 3 and the parliament acquieſced 
in this declaration: But, in reality, the navy debt had 
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deen unneceſſarily increaſed, by keeping ſeamen in pay 
during the winter, and ſending. fleets to the Mediterra- 


nean and Baltic, in order to fupport the intereſts of Ger- 


many. The duke of Wharton moved that the treaty 


with Spain might be laid before the houſe... The earl of 


Sunderland ſaid it contained a ſecret article, which the 


king of Spain defired might not be made public, until 
after the treaty of Cambray ſhould be diſcuſſed. The 


queſtion was put, and the duke's motion rejected. The 


earl of Strafford aſſerted, that as the war with Spain had 
been undertaken without neceſſity or juſt provocation, ſo 
the peace was concluded without any benefit or advan- 


tage: That, contrary to the law of nations, the Spaniſh 


fleet had been attacked without any declaration of war; 


even while a Britiſh miniſter and a ſecretary of ſtate were 


treating amicably at Madrid : That the war was neither 


Juſt nor politic, ſince it interrupted one of the moſt va- 


Juable branches of the Engliſh commerce, at a time when 
the nation groaned under the preſſure of heavy debts, in- 
curred by the former Jong, expenſive war. He, there- 


fore, moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, defiring that 


the inſtructions given to fir George Byng, now lord Tor- 


rington, ſhould be laid before the houle. This motion 


being likewiſe, upon the queſtion, rejected, a proteſt 


was entered. They voted an addreſs, however, to know 


in what manner the king had diſpoſed of the ſhips taken 
from the Spaniards. Diſputes aroſe alſo from the bill to 


prevent infection. Earl Cowper repreſented, that the re- 


moval of perſons to a lazaret, or peſt-houſe, by order of 
the government, and the drawing lines and trenches 
round places infected, were powers unknown to the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution ; inconſiſtent with the lenity of a free 
government, ſuch as could never be wiſely or uſefully 
put in practice; the more odious, becauſe copied from 
the arbitrary government of France; and impracticable, 


except by military compulſion. Theſe obnoxious clauſes 


were accordingly repealed, though. not without great op- 
Indeed, nothing can be more abſurd on. o 
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eonſtitution that will not admit of juſt and neceſſary laws 
and regulations to prevent the dire conſequences of the 
worſt of all calamities. Such reſtriftions, inſtead. of fa- 
vouring the lenity of a free government, would be the 
moſt cruel impoſition that could be laid on a free people, 
as it would act in diametrica! oppoſition to the great 
principle of ſociety, which is the płeſervation of the indi- 


vidual. ; 8 
S VII. The quakers having preſented a petition to the 
houſe of commons, prayin that a bill might be brought 
in for omitting in their folemn affirmation the words 
«© In the preſence of Almighty God, the houſe com- 
plied with their requeſt : But the bill, gave riſe to a warm 
debate among the peers. Dr. Atterbury, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, ſaid he did not know be ſuch a diſtinguiſhing. 
mark of indulgence flionld be allowed to a ſet of people 
who were hardly chriſtians. He was ſupported by the 
archbiſhop of Vork, the earl of Strafford, and lord 
North and Grey. A. petition was preſented againſt the 
bill by the London clergy, who expreſſed a ſerious con- 
cern left the minds of good men ſhould be grieved and 
_ wounded, and the enemies of chriſtianity triumph, when 
t ey ſhould ſee ſuch condeſcenſion made by a chriſtian. 
legiſlature to a ſet of men who renounce the divine inſti - 
tutions of Chriſt; particularly that by. which the faithſul 
are initiated into his religion, and denominated chriſtians. 
The petition, though preſented by the archhiſhop of 
York, was branded by the miniftry as a ſeditious libel, 
and rejected by the majority. Then, upon a motion by 
the earl of Sunderland, the houſe reſolved, that ſuch 
lords as might enter proteſtations with reaſons, ſhould do 
it before two o clock on the next fitting day, and ſign 
them before the houſe riſes. The ſupplies being granted, 
and the buſineſs of the ſeſſion deſpatched as the court was 
leaſed to dictate, on the ſeventh day of March the par- 
liament was prorogued. In a few = ha was diſſolved, 
and another convoked by proclamation. In the election 
of members fori the new parliament the miniſtry exerted. 
itſelf with f uch ſuecefs, as returned a great majority in 
E ONE LE ͤĩ ee «a 
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el Churchill was ſefit to the court of France with yr 


vate commiſſion. The apprehenſion raiſed by this ſup- 
ſed plot affected the public credit. Soutfi- Sea Rock. 
egan to fall; and crowds of people called in their mo- 
ney from the Bank. Lord Townſhend wrote a letter to 
the mayor of London, by the king's command, ſignifying 
his majeſty's having received unqueſtionable advices, that 
ſeveral of his ſubjects had entered into a wicked conſpi- 
racy, in concert with traitors abroad, for raiſing a rebel- 
lion in favour of a popiſh pretender ; but that he was 
firmly aſſured the authors of it neither were nor would be 
ae by any foreign power. This letter was im- 
me my anſwered by an affectionate addreſs from the 
 epurt of aldermen; and the example of London was fol - 


The earl of Sunderland died in April, after having in- 
eurred a great load of popular odium, from his ſuppoſed 
eonnexions with the directors of the South-Sea company. 
Ha was à miniſter of abilities, but violent, impetuous, and 
kheadftrong. His death was ſoon followed by that of his 
father-in-law, the great duke of Marlborough, whoſe faculties 
had been for ſome time greatly impaired. He was interred 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, with ſuch profuſion of funeral pomp, 
as evinced the pride and-eſtentation, much more than the 
taſte and concern, of thoſe who directed his obſequies. He 

* ſucceeded as "mea of * and colonel of the 
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had —— to viſit Hanover, and actually ſetiled 
regeney, in which the prince of Wales was not ineluded: 
But now this intended journey was laid aſide: The court 
was removed to Kenſington, and the prince retired to 
Richmond. The biſhop of Rocheſter having been ſeized, 
with his papers, was examined before a committee of the 
council, ho committed him to the Tower for  high- 
treaſon. The earl of Orrery, lord North and Grey, Mr. 
Cockran,: _ Mr. Smith, Fen. ng 3 5 Mr. 
Chriſtopher „ a young gentleman of the Temple 
were confined ä ſame place. Mr. George Kelty: 
an Irifh clergyman, Mr. Robert Cotton of Huntingdon- 
ſhire, Mr. weir, Mr. Fleetwood, Neynoe, an Iriſh 
prieſt, and ſeveral perſons, were taken into cuftody; 
and Mr. Shippen's houſe was ſearched. : After bi 
Atterbury had remained a fortnight in the Tower, 
Conſtantine = mips preſented” a petition to the court at 
the Old Bailey, in the name of Mrs. Morris, that pre- 
late's/ daughter, praying, that, in conſideration of the 
biſhop's ill ſtate of health, he might be either brought to 
a ſpeedy trial, bailed, or diſcharged : But this was over- 
ruled, | The churchmen through the whole kingdom 
were filled with indignation at the confinement of a biſhop, 
which they faid; was an outrage upon the church of Eng- 
land, and the 22 order. Far from concealing their 
ſentiments on this ſubject, the clergy ventured to offer up 
publie prayers for his health, in almoſt all the chure 
and chapels of London and Weſtminſter, In the mean 
time, the king, attended by the prince of Wales, made 
nà n ſummer progreſs through the weſtern counties, | 
1 The new parliament” being aſſembled on the 
ninth day of October, his majeſty made them nequainted 
with the nature of the conſpiracy. He ſaid the conſpira- 
tors had, by their emiſſaries, made the ſtrongeſt inſtances 


for ſuccours from foreign powers; but were diſappointed 
in their expectations. That, nevertheleſs; cook ing in 


their numbers, they had reſolved once more, upon their 

own ſtrength, to attempt the ſubverſion; of hie — ; 
unt of 
moneys 


ment. He ſaid - they had proyided canfiyienble 
= 
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Fg bg. numbers of ofhcers from abroad, 
2 


large quantities of arms and ammunition; and, 


had,;yot the plot heetytimely:difcovered,' the whole na- 


400, -ani particularly: the city of London, would have 
been involved in blocd and confuſion . He expatiated 
upon the mildueſs and integrity of his own government; 
and-inveighed inſt tlie i the implacability, 
Andamadneſa-of "the'xdiſatfehed}. conclnding with an al- 
ſuronce, that he ;would:iteadihy adhere to the conſtitut ion 
in church aud ſtate, and continue to make the laws of 
thatnealim the rule and meaſure of all his ations, Such 
addrrſſes were preſented: by both houſes as the fears: and 
A of abe majority may be ſuppoſed to have die- 
aud on uch-anioctafion.. A bill was n the 
hauſe of lords, for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act for 
| pr win Fear; but they were lar from. being unzmimous 
5 2 derreing to ſuch 1 length of * this 
u penſion they; in effet. veſted the mitn f die- 
_ aatorial power over the lioerties ot the he nph˙ß, 7 1c: 1 
X.; — — ingthe bovis. of common: was: ſo 
aniolent, that Mr. Robert W found it neceſſary to 
alarm their — bY ereadful. ory of a deſign 
t ſeine the Bank and Erebeg uer, A to On the 
4 8 on the Royal Exchange. Their paſſions: bei 
Inſlamed by this.gidicylovs artißce, they: paſſed, whe. bill, 
_ immediately received the royal aflent.. oy duke 
of Norfolk: being brought from Batli, was examined-be- 
e the council. and comminted.to.the. Tower, on ſuſpi- 
gion of hi treaſun : On che. ſxteenth day of November, 
abe i ache houſe of peers the original and printed 


copy of. a declaration bᷣgned by he pretender, It was 


dated at Lucca, og the twentieth day of September in 
Wenpre ſent year; and appeared to he A propoſal, addreſſed 


Tone Eb ef Great Brstain an Ireland, as well as 
ined and ſtatese, In:his paper, the che- 


tall foreign 
bali de St, George having mentioned the late violations 

| of the Headom ef le clan, ebipiracigs invented ta give 
a claus to bew appreſſions: iniamous info Sees the 
tate o proſcxiptian in which he. 955 7 7 honeſt 
dt IN kuopoſed, that if 


* | 112 would 


En 260 , mad Conc umegng 0 


king George 
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— to him the khröne of Great Britain, he 
would, in return, beſtow upon him the title of king in 
his native domimons, and — ite all other” Fates to con. 
firm it: He likewiſe promiſed to leave to King George 


bis ſucceſſion” to the Britin deminions ſecure, whenever; | 


in que Touvle, his natiifal right" ſhould take place” The 
imo uſly reſolved, hat this declaration was 4 
falle) iaſolent, and traiterous liber; ant ordered it to 
burnech at te Royal Exchange. "The/commons concurte® 
in cheſe reſolutions: "Both bouſes Joinee in an addre 
expreſfing their utmoſt aſtoniſhment and indighation = 
the furpeiling inſolence of tlie pretender; and aſſurmn 
his maſeſty, they wert determined ts ſupport his' title 
the crouh witlutheir lives' and fortunes: The — 
cha bin for raifing one hundred thöufand po 5 0 


1 thereab and perſonal eſtates of ul n er 5 
gion, towards defray 
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ediein@adihte' te "Fel | 
expen&@ decaſibned b ite Yebeltien” id cs debe 
Thie bitl}chowgh ee o poſec by fome moderate 
members; dg a —— erection was ent up f che 


Beule ef lende Hen with gene een ng all erz. 


ſons, Leibe pepe u Storland And al ns im Gfeat 
Ryitdin'refafinp or: n ages in . oaths app- | 
forthe security of ehe king's n und? Sdrevtiitient!"t LY 
ſter their mames and veap eſtateet Both theſe bills 

d through the upper Hödl Without amendmemtsf — 
received the royal ſanction. 

NN Iyer brdognrrtel hie Fiel bt the 
king'd bench, on the twenty - rſt dd) bf November, way” 
convicted of having enliſted mem for hr pretender's ſer⸗ 
vide, in breler to ſtir dpa Febellicn? afdrebeived ſentence: 
of deacth. He was teprleveq for ſome time and examined 
by 2 cbmmittee of hi henſe of ch ne: But he either 
could not, or wotild HH Hfeover the particulars: of the 
contyiraey;/"ſ6'thathoufſiret death at Tybürn, and his 


head wat fixed op at Temple Bar- M.. Pufteneyf chair.” 


man of the eommitteeʒ reported to the Houſe; kat, from 
the examination of "Layer und others, & deßgn had been 
formed b perſons of figure and diſtinction dt home, in 


conjuntionwielſurditors e ping the provenies 
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on the throne of: theſe-realms : That their firſt intention. | 
was to procure a body of foreign troops to invade the. | 


kingdom at the time of the late elections; but that the 


conſpirators being diſappointed in this expectation, re- | 


ſolved to make an attempt at the time that it was gene- 
rally believed the king intended to go to Hanover, by 
the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could paſs into 
England unobſerved, from abroad, under the command 
f the late duke of Ormond, who was to have landed in 
river with a great quantity of arms, proyided in 8 + 
for that purpoſe 3. at which time the Tower was to have 


been ſeized : That this ſcheme. being alſo defeated by 
the vigilance of the government, they deferred their en 
+ ag till the breaking up of the camp; and, in the 
2 2 7 their agents to corrupt and ſeduce 
officers nd lee iers of the army: That it appeared 

1 ſeveral letters and circumſtances, that the late — 


of Ormond, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of O 
lord North and Grey, and the biſhop of Rocheſter, were 
2 in — conſpiracy; that their acting agents 


her Layer and John Plunket, who travelled 


. eee — — 
arte nonjuring c ymen the Irim 
jeſt, who by this time was nel in the river 
bames, i in attempting to make his eſcape from the 


| a s houſe, Mrs; Spilman, alias Yallop, and John 


8 KI. This pretended conſpiracy, in all likelibood, 
extended no farther than the N of a deſign 
that was neyer digeſted into any regular form; otherwiſe 
the perſons ſaid to be r in it muſt have been in- 
fatuated to a degree of frenzy : For they were charged 
with haying made application; to the regent of France, 
who was. well known to be intimately connected with the 
king of Great Britain. The houſe of commons, how- 
ever, reſolved, that it was a deteſtable and horrid conſpi- 
racy for raiſng 2 rebellion, ſeizing the Tower and the 
city. of London, laying violent hands upon the perſons 
of his: moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince * Wales, in 
135 49 her our ors happy bliſhment. _— 
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and ſtate, by placing a popiſh pretender upon the throne: 
That it was formed and carried on by perſons of figure 
and diſtinction, and their agents and inſtruments, in con- 
junction with traitors abroad. Bills were brought in, 
and' paſſed; for inflicting pains and penalties againſt John 
Plunket and George Kelly, who were by theſe ads to be 
kept in cloſe cuſtody during his maſeſty's pleaſure, in 
any priſon in Great Britain; and that they ſhould not 
attempt to eſcape on pain of death, to be inflicted upon 
them and their aſſiſtants. Me. Vonge made a motion for 
a bill of the fame nature againſt the biſhop of Rocheſter. 
This was immediately brought into the houſe though ſir 
William Wyndham affirmed there was no evidefce 
againſt him but conjectures and hearſay.” The biſhop 
wrote à letter to the fpraker, importing, that, though 
conſcious of his 'own innocence, he ſhould decline 18 | 
the houſe any trouble that day, contenting himſelf wit 
the opportunity ef making his defence before another, 
of which he had the KonouF to be a member. Counſel 
being heard for the bill, it was committed to à grand 
committee on the ſixth day of April, when the majority 
of the tory members? quitted the houſe. It was then 
moved, that the biſhop' fhould be deprived of his office 
and benefice, and baniſhed the kingdom for ever. Mr. 
Lawfon and Mr. Oglethorpe ſpoke in his favour,” 
(z.) '$_ XHI: The bill being paſſed, and ſent up 
to the lords, the biſhop was brought to his trial before 
them on the ninth of May. Himſe f and his counſel hav- 
ing been heard, the lords proceeded to conſider the arti- 
cles of the bil. When they read it a third time, a mo- 
tion was made to paſs it, and then a long and warm de- 
bate enſued. Earl Paulet demonſtrated the danger and 
injuſtice of ſwerving in ſuch an extraordinary manner 


— 
# 


from the fixed rules of evidence. The duke of Wharton, 


having ſummed up the depoſitions, and proved the inſuf- 
ficiency of them, concluded with ſaying, that, let the 
conſequences be what they would, he hoped ſuch a hellih 

ſtain would never ſully the luſtre and glory of that illuſ- 
trious houſe, as to condemn a man without the leaſt evi- 


dence. Lord Bathurſt ſpoke againſt the bill with equal 
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ſtrength and eloquence. . He ſaid, , if ſuch extraordinary | 


proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw nothing remain. 
ing for him and others to do, but to retire to their 
country - houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly enjoy their 
eſtates within their on families, ſince the leaſt; corre- 
ſpondence, the leaſt intercepted letter, might be made cri- 
minal, He obſerved, that cardinal Mazarin boaſted, 
that if he had but two lines of any man's writing, he 
could, by means of a few circumſtances, atteſted by wit- 
neſſes, deprive him of his liſe at his pleaſure. Turning 
to the bench of biſhops, who had been generally unfa- 
vourable to Dr. Atterbury, he ſaid he could hardly ac- 
count for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome perſons 


bore the learned and ingenious biſhop of Rocheſter, un- 


leſs they were intoxicated with the infatuation of ſome 
lavage Indians, who believed they inherited not only the 
ſpoils, but even the abilities, of + 1 great enemy whom 
they had killed in battle. The bill was 1 by 
the duke of Argyle, the earl of Seafield, and lord Lech- 
mere, which laſt as anſwered by carl Cowper. This noble 
man obſerved that the ſtrongeſt argument urged in behalf of 
dhe bill was neceſſity : ''But that, for his part, he ſaw no ne- 
cefſity that could juſtify ſuch unprecedented and ſuch dan- 
gerous proceedings, as the conſpiracy had above twelve 
months before been happily diſcovered, and the effects of it 
prevented: That, beſides the intrinſic weight and ſtrength 
of the goyernment, the hands of thoſe at the helm had been 


{ll further fortified by the ſuſpenſion of the habeas cor- 


K act, and the additional troops which had been raiſed. 
e ſaid the known rules of evidence, as laid down at firſt, 
and eſtabliſhed by the law of the land, were the birth- 
right of every ſubject in the nation, and ought to be con - 
ſtantly obſerved, not only in the inferior courts of judi- 
cature, but alſo in both houſes of parliament, till altered 
by the legiſlature: That the admitting of the precarious 
and uncertain evidence of the clerks of the poſt- office was 
à very dangerous precedent; In former times, ſaid he, 
it was thought very grievous that in capital caſes a man 
ſhould be affected by fimilitude of hands; but here the 
caſe is much worſe, {ſince it is allowed that the clerks of 
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the poſt-office ſhould carry the ſimilitude of hands four: 
months in their minds. He applauded the biſhop's-noble- 
deportment, in declining to anſwer before the houſe of 
commons, whoſe proceedings in this un ted man- 
ner, — — e e. was —— * — 
ment on the prerogative eerage, that if they ſub- 
mitted to it, by paſſing: the bill, they might be termed 
the laſt of Britiſh peers, for giving up their ancient pri- 
vileges. The other party were not: ſa-ſalicitous about 
anſwering reaſons, as eager: to put the queſtion, when 
the bill paſſed, and a proteſt was entered By this act 
the biſhop was deprived of all offices, - benefices, and dig- 
nities, and rendered incapable' of enjoying any for the 
future: He was baniſhed the realm, and ſubjected to the 
pains of death in caſe he ſhould return, as were all perſons 
who ſhould correſpond with him during his exile. Dr. 
Friend, the celebrated phyſician, who was a member of 
the houſe, and had exerted himſelf ſtrenuouſly in behalf 


ol the biſhop, was now taken into cuſtody, an ſuſpicion 


of treaſona e lices. 828 Lining d = 
S XIV. The next object that excited the reſentment 
of the commons was the ſeheme of a lottery, to he dran 
at Harburgh, in the king's German dominions. The 
houſe appointed a committee to inquire into this and 
other lotteries: at that time on foot in London. The 
ſcheme was publiſned, on pretence of raiſing a ſabſcrip- 


tion for maintaining a trade between Great Britain and 
the king's territories on the Elbe: But it was a myſteri- 


ous ſcene of iniquity, which the committee, with all their 
ation, could not fully diſcover. They ted, 
ver, that it was an infamous, fraudulent undertak- 


ing, whereby many unwary perſons had been drawn in, 


to their great loſs: That the manner of carrying it on 
had been a manifeſt violation of the laws of the kingdom: 
That the managers and agents of this lottery had, with- 
out any authority for ſo — made uſe of his majeſty's 
royal name, thereby to'give countenance to the infamous 
project, and induce his majeſty's ſubje&s to engage or be 
concerned therein. A bill was brought in to ſuppreſs 
this lottery; and to oblige the managers of it to make 
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reſtitution of the money they had received from the con · 
tbutors. At the fame time the houſe reſolved, That 


John lord vifcount Barrington had been nororiouſſy 


guiley off promoting, abetting, and carrying on that 
fraudulent updertak ing; for Which offene be ſhould be 
expel led tiie houſe.” The court of Vienna having erected 
an Ruit India vompany at Oitend, upon a ſcheme formed 
by one Dlebreok, an Engliſh merchant, ſir Nathaniel 
Gould wepreſented! to the houſe of commons the great 
—— nt ns Engliſh Eaſt- India company had 
already rteived, and were likely further to ſuſtain, = 
5 mpany. The houſe immediately reſolved, 
That for the fabjefts of this kingdom to ſubſcribe, or be 
edncerbe®n:encouraging: any ſubſeription, to promote 
an Eaſt- India company do. erecting in the Auſtrian 
Nelherlands, Mag af high crime and miſdemeanour; and 
0 law' ws enacted for prevevting Brit ſubjects from 
Engaging in eyhat enterpriſe. By another act, relating to 
the SouthaSea dm pan, the two millions of Rock which 
had been annihilated were revived,; added to the capital, 
ani divided among the proptfietors. A thiid law paſſed, 
for the inure effeclual execution of juſtice in a part bf 
Scuthwark, called the Mint, where a great number of 
debtors had taken ſanctuary, on the ſuppoſition that it 
was a privileged place. On the twenty- ſeventh day of 
Ny abe ſeſſion was cloſed, with. a ſpeech that breathed 
hothang but panegyric, acknowledgment, and affe ion 


to a parliament which had complied with all his majeſty's_ 
Wiſhes. Hir 2 175 1117903 8 ; | rhe * * * ' A 6 I of 2” 
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majeſty, having ennobled the ſon of Mr. 
Robert Walpole, in conſideration of the father's ſervices, 
made a good number of church promotions. He admit- 
ted the impriſoned lords and gentlemen to bail; granted 
a pardon to lord Bolingbroke; and ordered the biſhop of 
Rocheſter! to be conveyed to the continent. Then he 
himſelf ſet out for Hanover, leaving the adminiſtration 
of his kingdoms in the hands of a regency, lord Harcourt 
being one of the juſtices. The king was attended by the 
two ſecretaries, lords Townſhend and Carteret, who 
were counted able negotiators. The affairs of the con- 
2 tinent 


o 
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tinent had begun to take a new turn. The intereſts and 
connexions of the different princes were become perplexed. 
and embarraſſed ; and king George reſolved to unravel 
them by dint of negotiation; Underſtanding that a treaty 
was on the carpet between the czar: and the king of 
Sweden, favourable to the duke of Holſtein's pretenſions 
to Sleſwick, the poſſeſſion of which the elector ot Han- 


over had guaranteed to Denmark, his majeſty began to 5 


be in pain for Bremen and Verden. The regent of 
France and the king of Spain had now compromiſed all 
differences; and their reconciliation was cemented by à 
double marriage between Philip's ſons and the regent's 
daughters. The former propoſed new treaties to Eng- 
and; but inſiſted upon tſie reſtitution of Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon, as well as upon the king's openly declaring 
againſt the Oſtend company. His Britannic re” #191 
apprehenſive, that, ſhould the emperor be hard preſſed on 
that ſubject, he might join the czar and the king of 
Sweden, and promote their deſigns in favour of the — 
of Holſtein. On the other hand, all the Italian powers 
exclaimed againſt the treaty of London. The pope had 


proteſted againſt any thing that might have been decided 


at Cambray to the prejudice of his right. Memorials to 
the ſame elle had been preſented by the king of Sardinia, 
the dukes of Tuſcany, Parma, and Modena. France 
and Spain were inclined. to ſupport; theſe. potentates 
inſt the houſe of Auſtria, Europe ſeemed to be on 
eve of a new war. King George was entangled in 
ſuch a variety of treaties and intereſts, that he knew not 


well how to extricate himſelf from the troubleſome en- 


gagements he had contracted. By declaring for the 
emperor, he muſt have countenanced the new eſtabliſh-' 
ment at Oſtend, which was ſo prejudicial to his Britiſh 
fubjefts, and incuried the reſentment of France, Spain, 
and their allies of Italy. In renouncing the intereſt uf 
the emperqgr, he would have expoſed his German domi- 


nions. In vain he exhorted the emperor to relax in his 


diſputes with Spain, and give up the Oſtend company, 
which. was ſo detrimental and diſagreeable to his fothfnl 
general to ob- 
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ſeve the treaties which it had concluded, but declined 


ehtor ing into any particular diſcuſſion; ſo that all his 
rkmjefty*s endeavours iffued in contracting cloſer con- 


nenions with Pruſſia and Denmark. All thoſe negotia- 


ons catried on, all thoſe treaties" concluded by king 
Grorge, with almoſt every prince and ſtate in Chriſten- 
dam which fucceeded one another ſo faſt, and appear, 
ad? firſt view, ſo intricate and unaccountable, were” 


| founded upon two kmple and natural principles, namely, 


the deſire of aſcertaining his acquiſit ions as elector of 
Hanover, and his reſolmion to ſecure himfelf againſt the 

iſaſfection of his Britiſh ſubjects, as well as the efforts 
of the pretender. WEST, 4:3 40 not ft i "Y 10110 TY x 
FI XVI. Great Britain at this period enjoyed profound 
tranquillity. Lreland was a little ruffled by an incident 
which ſeemed i to have been miſrepreſented to the people 


of ihat kingdom. William Wood had obtained à patent 


for furniſhing Ireland with copper currency, in which it 
was deficient. A great clamour was raiſed againſt this 


chin. The parliament of that kingdom, which met-in 


September, rrſolved, That it would be prejudicial to 
the revenue, deſtructive of trade, and of dangerous con- 
ſequence t tlie rights: of the ſubject: That the patent 
had been obtained by mi ſreprefentation: That the half. 
pence wanted weight: That, even if the terms of the 
patent had been complied with, there would have been a 
great los to the nation: That granting the power of 


_ coinage. to'a private perſon had ever been highiy prejudi- 


dial to the kingdom, and would at' all times be of dun- 
gerous conſequence. Addreſſes from both houſes were 
preſented to the king on this ſubjedt. The atfair was 
referred to the lords of the priv y- council of England. 
They juſtiſied the conduct of the patentee, upon the 
report of ſir Iſaac Newton, and other officers. of the 


mint, ho had made the aſſay and trial of Wood's half- 


pence, and found lie had compl ed with the terms of the 


patent. They declared that this currency exceeded in 


goodneſa, fineneſs, and value of metal; all the copper 
money which had been coĩned for Ireland, in the reigns 
of king Chages II. King James II. king William and 
SVEN © e 8 a queen 
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queen Mary. The privy-councillikewife demonſtrated, 
that his majeſty's predeceffors had always exerciſed the 

undoubted prerogative of granting patents for copper 
coinage in Ireland to private perſons: That none of theſe 
patents had been ſo beneficial to the kingdom as this 
granted to William Wood, who had not obtained it in 
an unprecedented manner, but after à referenee to the 
attorney and ſolicitor general; and after ſir Iſaac New- 
ton had been conſulted in every particular: Finally, 
they pruved, by a great number of witneſſes, that there 
was à real want of ſuch money in Ireland. Notwith- 


| ſtanding! this deciſion, the ferment of the Iriſh» nation 


was induſtriouſſy kept up by clamour, pamphlets, pa- 
pers, and lampoons, written by dean Swift, and other 
authors; ſo that Wood voluntarily reduced his coinage 
from the value of one hundred thouſand to that of forty 
thoufmid- pounds. Thus the noiſe was ſilenced. The 
commons of Ireland paſſed an act, for accepting the 
affirmation of the quakers (inſtead of an oath; and vated, 
three hundred and forty theufand pounds towards dif- 
charging the debt of the nation, which amountet to 


about double that ſum. 


c XVII. In the- month of Odober; England loſt a 
worthy nobleman in the death of earl Cowper, ho had 
twice diſcharged the office of lord chancellor, with equal 


diſeernment and integrity. He was profoundly ſkilled 


in the laws of his country; in his apprehenſiom quick 


and penetrating; in his judgment clear and determinate, 


He poſſeſſed a manly eloquence: His manner was agree- 


able, and his deportment graceful. This year was 
likewiſe remarkable for the death of the duke of Orleans, 


regent of France, who ſince the deceaſe of Louis XIV. 
had ruled that nation: with the moſt abſolute authority, 
He was a prince of taſte and ſpirit, endowed with ſhining 
talents for empire, which he did not fail to diſplay, even 
in the midſt of effemi nate purſuits and idle debauchery. 
From the infirm <onftitution of the infant king, he had 
conceived hopes of aſcending: the throne, and taken his 
meaſures, accordingly ; but the young monareh's health 
began to be ettabliſhed, and all the duke's — 8 
if | | elcatu 
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_ defeated by an apoplexy, of which he died, in the fiftierh 
our of mh age, after having nominated the duke of 
Bourbon as prime-miniſter. King George immediately 
received aſſurances of the good diſpoſitiun of the French 
Court, to cultivate and even improve the good under- 
ſtanding ſo happily eſtabliſhed between France and Great 
Britain. The king arrived in England on the eighteenth 
day of Detember; and on the ninth day of January the 
parliament was aſſembled. His majeſty, in his ſpeech, 
recommended to the commons the care of the public 
debts; and he expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the 
inking fund improved and augmented, ſo as to put the 
debt al _ — into a method of being ſpeedily and 
by XVIII. This was the ted theory of patriotiſm, 
which, unhappily for the ſubjects, was never reduced to 
practice: Not but that a beginning of ſuch a laudable 
work was made in this very ſeſſion, by an act for leſſen- 
Ing the public debts. This law provided that the annu- 
ities at -five per cent. charged on the general fund by a 
former act, except ſuch as had been fubſcribed into the 
South - Sea, together with the unſubſcribed blanks of the 
lokttery in the year one thouſand: ſeven hundred and four - 
teen, ſhould be paid off at Lady- day of the year next 
enſuing, with the money arifing from the ſinking fund. 
The miniſtry, however, did not perſevere in this path of 
prudent economy. The commons granted all the ſup- - 
Plies that were demanded. They voted ten thouſand ſea- j 
men; and the majority, though not without violent 
oppoſitic 8 agreed to maintain ber thouſand additional 
troops, ich had been raiſed in the precedi : 80 
that the eſtabliſhment of the land- forees ond to 
eighteen thouſand two hundred and ſixty-four.' The 
expenſe of the year was defrayed by a Jand-tax and 
malt tax. The commons having deſpatehed the ſupply, 
took into conſideration a grievance ariſing from protec- 
tions granted by foreign miniſters, peers, and members of 
parliament, under which profligate perſons uſed to ſereen 
themſelves from the proſecution of their juſt creditors. 
The commons reſolved, That all protections granted by 
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members of that houſe ſhould be declared void, and im- 
mediately withdrawn. The lords made a declaration to 
the ſame purpoſe, with an exception of menial ſervants, 
and thoſe neceſſaril employed about the eſtates of 

1724.) On the twenty- fourth day of April, 


2 cloſed the ſeſſion in the uſual manner, made 


ſome alterations in the diſpoſition of the great offices of 
ſtate, and ſent Mr. Horatio Walpole as men, 


unn to the court of France. 


8 XIX. In the beginning of this year, Philip king of 
Spain, retiring with his queen to the mon of St. 


ſecretary. of ſtate, to his ſon Louis, prince of Aſturias, 
with a ſolemn renunciation of the crown, and à letter of 


advice, in which he exhorted him to cultivate the Bleſſed 


Virgin with the warmeſt devotion, and put himſelf and 


his kingdoms under her protection. The renunciation 
was publiſhed through the whole monarchy of Spain; 


and the council-of Caſtile reſolved, That. Lon might 


aſſume the reins of government without aſſembling the 
. _— The —_— miniſter at Paris was inſtrufted to 


interpoſe in beh 
whom a \ Gevere edi& had been lately publiſhed ; but his 


| remonſtrances produced no effect. England, in the mean 


f of the French ' proteſtants, againſt 


*The duke of Newcaſtle was now a — — of 
ſtate; the duke of Grafton, lord cham 


Carteret, lord-licutenant of Ireland. 


The king inſtituted a profeſſorſhip for the modery! un- 


 guages in each univerſity. 


In the month of May died Robert Harley, earl of Oxford 
and earl Mortimer, who had been a munificent patron of 


genius and literature; and completed a very valuable collec- 
tion of manuſcripts. 


The practice of jnooulation for the ſmall pox was by this 
time introduced into England from Turkey. Prince Fre- 
derick, the two 8 Amelia and Carolina, the duke of 

ſter, with many other perſons of diſtinction, 
under went this operation with ſucceſs. 

Dr. Henry Sachevereldied in June, after havin — ATE 


Eve hupgred pounds to the late * of Roch 
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time, was quite harren of ſuch events as deſerve: a place 
in hiſtory. The government was now firmly eſtabliſherl 
on the neck of oppoſition; and commerce flouriſhed even 
under the load * grievous impoſitions. 7 0 2 'Thz 
XX. The next parliament, which met on the twelfth of :1 
day of November, ſeemed to be aſſembled for no other pur- mo 
poſe than that of eitabliſhing funds for the expenſe of the tiof 
enſuing year : Yet the ſeſſion wasdiftinguiſhedbyaremark- aſſe 
-able incident; namely, the trial of the earl of Macclesfield, upc 
lord chancellor of England. This nobleman had connived 


e 

.nt certainitenal practices touching the fale of places, am f pri 
the money of ſuitors depoſited with the maſters of - chan- tio 
cery, ſo as to incur. the general reproach of the nation. Ti 
He found it neceſſary to reſign the great ſeal in the be- vp 
ginning of January. On the ninth day of the enſuing at 
month, the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, import- m 
ing, chat his majeſty, having reaſon to apprehend that di 
me ſuſtors in the ccurt of chancery were in danger of a0 
laſing a conſiderable fam of money, from the inſuffici- te 
ency of ſome of the maſters, thought himſelf obliged, in pt 
jultice and compaſſion to the ſaid ſufferers, to take the p 
moſt ſpeedy and proper method the law would allow, for p 
inquiring into the ſtate of the maſters accounts, and \ 
Aecurnng:their effects for the benefit of the ſuitors; and c 
his majeſty having had ſeveral reports laid before him, 1 
im purſuance of the directions he had given, had ordered 0 


ithe reports to be communicated to the houſe, that they 
might have as full and as perfect a view of this important 
affair as the ſhortnefs of the time, and the circumftances 
and nature of the proceedings, would admit. 
by XXI. Theie papers being taken into conſideration, 
bit George Oxenden obſerved, that enormous abuſes 1:34 
crept into the high court of chancery ; , That the crimes 
and miſdemeanours of the late lord chancellor were man 
and various, but might be reduced to the following 
heads: That he had embezzled the eſtates and effects of 
many widows, orphans, and lunatics: That he had 
raiſed the offices 7 maſters in chancery to an exorbitant 
price; truſting in their hands large lums of money be- 
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jonging to ſuĩtors; that they might be enabled to comply 
with his exorbitant demands; and that in ſeveral caſes he 
had made divers irregular orders. He therefore moved, 
That Thomas earl of Macclesfield ſhould be impeached 
of high crimes and miſdemeanours. Mr. Pulteney-- 
moved, That this affair might be left to the confideras* 
tion of a ſele& committee. Sir William Wyndham 
aſſerted, that in proceeding by way of impeachment 
upon reports from above, they would make a dangerous 
precedent; and ſeem to give up the moſt valuable of their 
privileges, the inquett after ſtate crmhals. - The ques- 
tion being put, it was carried för "the impeachmentt 
The earl was accordingly impeached at the bar of the 
upper houſe: A committee was appointed to prepare 
articles; and a bill was brought in, to indemuify che 
maſters in chancery from the penalties of the law, upon 


dliſcovering what confideratiens they had paid for their 


admiiſion to their reſpective offices. The trial laſted 
twenty days: The earl was convicted of fraudulent 
practices; and condemned in a fine of thirty: thouſand 
pounds, with impriſonment until that fam ſhauld be 
paid. He was immediately committed to the Tower, 

where ke continued about fx weeks; but upon produ- 
eing the money he was diſcharged; and ſir Peter King 
now created baron of Oakham, ſueceeded him in thẽe 

28 5888 45445 
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- (1925.)'S XXII. His majeſty, on the eighth day of 
April, gave the houſe of commons to underitand, that 
having heen engaged in ſome extraordinary expenſes,” he 
hoped he ſhould be enabled to raiſe a ſum of money, by 
making uſe of the funds lately eſtabliſhed for the pay 
ment of the civii-liſt annuities, in order to diſcharge the 
debts contracted in his civil government. Mr. Pulteney, 
cofferer of the houſehold, moved for an addreſs, Phat” 
an/ account ſhould be laid before the houſe of alt monies 
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the twenty-fifth day of March,” in the year one thouſand” 


even hundred and one, to the twenty- fifth of the ſame 
month in the preſent year. This addreſs being voted, 
2 motion Was made to conſider the king's meſſage. Mi 
ET ; H 2 Pulteney 
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ſurpriſe, that a debt amounting to above five hundred 


thouſand” pounds ſhould: be contrated in three years: 


He ſaid, he did not wonder that ſome. perſons ſhould be 
ſa eager to make good the deficiencies of the civil-liſt, 
ſince they and their friends enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of that 


revenue z and he deſired to know, vrhether this was all 


that was due, or whether they ſhould expe} another 


reckoning ? This gentleman. began to be diflatisfied with 


the ures of the miniſtry; and his ſarcaſms were 


aimed: at Mr. Walpole, who undertook to anſwer his 
objeRtions.. The commons took the meſſage into conſi- 


ſixpence per pound, directed by an a& of parliament of 


the ſeventh year of his majeſty, and cf the civil- liſt reve- 


nues, at an intereſt not exceeding three pounds per cent. 

till repayment of the principal. Ys. 
XXIII. On the twentieth day of April, a petition 

was preſented to the houſe by lord l' inch, in behalf of 


ry- St. John, late viſcount Bol ingbroke, praying 


that the execution of the law with re ſpect to his forfeit- 


ures might be ſuſpended, as a pardon had ſuſpended it 


with reſpe& to his life, Mr. Walpole fignified to the 
houſe, by his majeſty's command, that, ſeven 


before, the petitioner had made his humble application 
and ſubmiſſion to the king, with aſſurances of duty, 


allegiance, and fidelity: That, from i his behaviour ſince 


that time, his majeſty was convinced of his being a fit 
object of his mercy ;z and conſented t o his petitioning the 
houſe. The petition being read, Mir. Walpole declared 

_ himſelf fuliy iatisſied that. the petit ĩoner had ſufficiently 


 atoned for his paſt offences; and therefore deſerved the 
fayour of that houſe, ſo far as to en able him to enjoy the 
family -inherjtance that was ſettled upon him, which he 
could-not. do by virtue of his majeſſ y's pardon, without 
ap, aft of parliament. Lord Finch moved, that _ 
yh: ab Fw might 


Pulteney urged, that this conſideration ſhould be poſt. 
poned until the houſe ſhould have examined the papers 
that were the ſubject of the addreſs. He expreſſed his 


deration, and paſſed a bill, enabling his majeſty to raiſe 
any ſum, not exceeding one million, by exchequer bills, 
loans, or otherwiſe, on the credit of the deductions of 
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might, be akon in for this pu 5 8 
oppoſect by Mr. Methuen, e of the 9 
who repreſented Bolingbroke as a mientter of im wp 
His remonſtrance was fupported by Jord Wuilllam 
Paulet and Mr. Onſlo w Nevirtheleſs, the bill was 
„ paſſed through both houſes, and received ithe 
royal aſſent. An act being paſſett for diſarming t 
Highlanders of Scotland ; ; another for regulating Res 
tions within the city of London; à third for redu 
the intereſt of leveral Bank annuities, together with 
bills of 2 pfivate nature 3 the parliament was Pere 
in May, after the king Rad, inthe Armeſt terms of 
ackriowledgment; expreſſed 15 approbarion of their 
conduct. Then he appointed lords-jäſtiees to Ee has 
the nation in his abſence; and fer but in June for 
German dom inions k. 3% onen d of 
XXIV. The tide of poticiad. intereſts on a 
nent had begun to flow in à newechannel, fo'ss to fen 
ineffectual the mounds which his Bridle" majeſty had 
raiſed by his multiplicity-of negotiations. Louis, the 
Spaniſn monarch, dying ſoon after his elevation to the 
throne, his father Philip reſumed the crown which” he 
had reſigned; and gave himſelf up implicitiy to the con- 
duct of his queen, | who was a princeſs of indefatizable | 
intrigue and inſatiate ambition. The infanta,” ohio had 


been married to Louis XV. of France, was ſo difagreea- 


ble to her huſband, that the whole French nation began 
to be apprehenſive of a civil war, in conſequence of his 


» on the fifth day of December the princeſs of Wales 
was delivered of a princels; . chriſtened. by the name of 
Louiſa, and afterwards married to the king of Denmark. 
She died December the nineteenth, one thouſand ſeven bun- 
dred and fifty-one. | 
Immediately after the ſeffion of parliament, the king re- 
vor the order of the Bath, thirty-eight i in number, includ- 
=> e ſovereign. 
illiam Bateman was created baron of Calmore in Ireland, 
and viſcount Bateman ; and fir Robert Walpole, who had 
been one of the revived. knights of the Bath, was now ho. 
2 with the order of the Guter. * 
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dying without male ĩſſue: He therefore determined, | with 
| advice of his council, to ſend. back the infanta, as 
the nuptials had not been conſumm ated; and ihe was at- 
tended to Madrid by the marquis de Monteleone. The 
queen of Spain reſented this inſult offered to her daugh- 
ter ; and, in revenge, diſmiſſed mademoiſelle de Beaujo- 
lais, one of the regent's daughteri:, who had been be- 
trothed to her ſon don Carlos. As the congreſs at Cam- 
bray had proved ĩneffectual, ſhe of fered to adjuſt ber dif- 
rm: with the emperor, under - the. ſole mediation of 

reat Britain. This was an boncur which king George 
declined. He was averſe to any u ndertakingithov might 
interrupt the harmony ſubſiſting between him and the 
court of — * z and beach, then 3 the 
emperor's refuſing to grant the inv eſtiture of Bremen and 
Verden, exce — Themes whict: he did not chuſe to 
embrace. The peace between the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid, which he refuſed to mediate, was effected by a 
Private negotiation, under the management of the duke 
de Ripperda, a native of the States-general, who had 
renounced the prbteſtant religion, and entered into the 
ſervice of his catholic majeſty. By two treaties ſigned 
at Vienna in the month of April, the emperor acknow- 
ledged Philip as king of Spain and the Indies, promiſed 


that he would not moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 


dominions that were ſecured to him by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Philip renounced all pretenſions to the domi- 
nions in Italy and the Netherlands, adjudged to the 
emperor by the treaty of London : Charles granted the 


inveſtiture of the dukedoms of Tuſcany, Parma, and 


Placentia, to the eldeft fon of the queen of Spain, in 
default of heirs in the preſent poſſeſſors, as maſculine 
fiefs of the empire. Spain became guarantee of the 
Auſtrian ſucceffion, according to the pragmatic ſanction, 


* 


by which the dominions of that houſe were ſettled on the 


emperor's heirs general, and declared to be a perpetual, 


indiviſible, and inſeparable feoffment to the primogeni- 
ture. By the commercial treaty of Vienna, the Auſtrian 
ſobje&s were entitled to advantages in trade with Spain, 
which no other nation enjoyed. His catholic majeſly 
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guaranteed the Oſtend Eaſt-India company; and agreed 
> pay. an annual ſubſidy of four millions of piaſtres to 
the; emperor, . Great ſums were remitted to Vienna z 


The Imperial forces were augmented to a formidable 
number; and other powers were ſolicited to engage in 
Tus flavors to which the court of Peterſburgh actually 
e baFr mono rg bid 26 P25 254315 x 
S XXV. The king of Great Britain took the alarm, 
The emperor and he had for ſome time treated each other 
with manifeſt coolneſs. He had reaſon to fear ſome at- 
tempts upon his German dominions; and projected a 
defenſive treaty with, France and Pruſſia. This alliance, 
limited to the term of fifteen years, was negotiated and 
concluded at Hanover, in the monch of September. It 
implied a mutual guarantee of the dominions poſſeſſed 
b the contracting parties, their rights and privileges, 
thofe of commerce in particular, and an engagement to 
ocure ſatisfaction to the proteſtants of Thorn, who 
ad lately been oppreſſed by the catholics, contrary to 
the treaty, of Oliva. The king having taken theſe pre- 
cautions at Hanover, ſet out on his return for England ; 
embarked at Helvoetſluys in the. middle of December; 
and after having been expoſed to the fury of a dreadful, 
ſtorm, was landed with great difficulty at Rye, from 
whence he proceeded by land to London. The parlia - 
ment meeting on the twentieth day of the next month, 
be gaye them to underſtand. that the diſtreſſed condition 
of ome of their proteſtant brethren abroad, and the nego- 
tlations and engagements contracted by ſome foreign 
powers, which ſeemed to have laid the foundation of new 
troubles and diſturbances in Europe, and to threaten his 
ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous 
branches of their trade, had obliged him to concert with 

other powers ſuch meaſures as might give a check to the 

ambitious views of thoſe who were endeavouring to ren- 
der themſelves formidable; and put a ſtop to the further 
Frognens of ſuch dangerous deſigns. He told them, that 
the enemies of his government were already very buſy, 
by their inſtruments and emiſſaries in thoſe courts whoſe 
meaſures ſeemed moſt to favour their purpoſes, in ſolicit- 
| Is ing 
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ing and promoting che enuſe of the preteider One Tees; at 
wk 95 that” the intereſts of Germzny dictatéd ithe 
rreaty of Hanover; but, in order Ks the e 
tion of G. eat Brita; open whichthe e ſupport of 
ancethieflytdepended! if was judged neceffafy to inſert the 
Ire Gs fo Winter anch the broteſtant religion, 

as if the engaz gement had been contracted purely for the 

advantage ant gery of Piglanda" In er „the ns | 
niſtry Began How to ring the'chayges' upon a few wo; 
mat have been repeated etef nice, kit cabaliftical 

funds, Dy which? the nation has bern enchanted into a 
very dangerous s connexion with the conceriis bf the con- 

tiene: They harangueu, they in ſiſted upo off the mac ki 
nstions of the difaffscted, the deſtgns bf a popiſn — re2 
tender, the proteſtant intereft, And the balzffce of 
until theſe expreſſions became abſolntely terms ck 
eule with every perſon of common ſenfe ant reflection. 
The people were told, that the emperor and the king of 
Spain, exchiſwe of the public treaties cone lutſed at Vien- 
na, had entered into private engagements, importing, 
that the Imperialiſts ſnould join the Spaniards in reco- 
vering Gibraltar and Port Mahon by force of arme, in 
caſe the king of England ſhould refuſe to reſtore them 
amicably, 2ceording to a felemn promiſe he had made: 
That a double marriage ſhould take place between the 
too infants of Spain, and the two archdutcheſſes of Au- 
ſtria; and that means ſhould be taken to pe the pre- 
8 on the throne of Great Britain. | 

:$ XXVIE; When the treaties of Vienna and ster 
fell under conſideration of the houſe of commons, Horatio 
Walpole, "afterwards termed, in deriſion, © the balance 
<«--maſter,”” opened the debate with a long utianimated 
oration, giving a detail of the affairs of Europe ſince the | 
treaty of Uirecht. He enumerated the barrier treaty, | 
the convention for executing that treaty, the defen- ! 
ſive alhance with the emperor, the other with the moſt | 
chriſtian king and the States-general, another conven- 
tion, the quadruple alliance, the congreſs at Cam- 
C | bray, the treaty at Hanover, and that of Vienna. He 
F apes the nature of each engagement. He ſaid, the 


main _ of tue treaty of commerce concluded between 
the 
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he emperor and Spain, was to countenance and ſupport 
9 Falt-India . eftabliſhed at Oſtend, which in- 
terfered ſo eſſentially with the Eaſt- India companies of 

ogland and Holland, and was directly contrary to 
GA ſolemn treaties ſtill in force. He enlarged upon 
the danger to which the balance of power would: be 
expoſed, ſhould the ifſue-male of this projected marriage 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Spain ever poſſeſs the - 


Imperial dignity and the kingdom of Spain together, 


The reader will take notice, that this very man was one 
of thoſe. who exclaimed againſt that article of the treaty; 
of Utrecht, which prevented the power of thoſe two 
houſes from being immediately united in the perſon of the 
emperor, He did not forget to expatiate upon the pre- 
tended ſecret engagement concerning Gibraltar and 
Minorca ; and the king's pious concern for the diſtreſſed 
proteſtants of Thorn, in Poland. In vain did Mr, 
Shippen urge, that the treaty of Hanoyex would engage 
the Britiſh nation in a war tor the defence of the king's 
German domimons, contrary to an expreſs proviſion 
made in the act of limitation. Theſe arguments had loſt 
all weight. The oppoſition was fo inconſiderable, that 
the miniftry had no reaſon to be in pain about any mea- 
ſure they ſhou!d propoſe. An addreſs was voted and 
delivered to his majelty, approving the alliance he had 
concluded at Hanover, in order to obviate and diſappoint 
the dangerous. views and conſequences of the treaty of 
peace betwixt the emperor and the king of Spain; and 
promiſing to ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults and 


attacks that ſhould be made upon any of his territories, 


though not belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 
An addreſs of the ſame kind was preſented by the houſe 


of lords in a body. A bill was brought in, empowering 
the commiſſioners gf the treaſury to compound with Mr, 


P Ham pden, late treaſurer of the navy, ſor a debt 
e owed to the crown, amounting to ęight- and - torty 
thouſand pounds. This deficiency was occaſioned by 
his embarking. in the South-Sea ſcheme. The king 


recommended his petition ; and the houſe complied wit 
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his requeſt, in conſider tion of his great 1 9 the 
famous John Hampden, who made Tich a. noble ſtand 
againft the . meafures of the firſt Chailes. 
5 
Scotland. that the peop!eretuſed to pay, it, and riots were 
excited in different parts of the Kklagaem. At. Glaſgow, 
the populace, armed with clubs and ſtaves, rifled the 
honſe of Daniel Campbell, their repreſentative in par- 
Hament, who had voted for the bill; and maltreated 
ſome . who attempted to take an account of the 
malt.” General Wade, who commanded the forces in 
Scotland, had ſent two companies of ſoldiers, Under the 
command of captain Buſhel, to prevent or appeaſe a diſ- 
turbance of this nature. That officer drew up his men 
in the ſtreet,” where they were pelted with ſtones by the 
multitude, Which! he endeayoured to diſperſe by Ping 
among them without ſhot. This ex pedient failing, he 
ordered his men to Toad their pieces With ball, an Tre a 
time when the "magiſtrates were advancing Towards him 
in a body, to am? him with their advice and, influence, 
he commanded the ſoldiers to fire four different ways, 
without the fanction of the civil authority. Above twen- 
ty perſons were killed'or wound d on this occaſion. Th 
ple ſeeing fo many victims fall, were exaſperated be- 
end all ſenſe of danger. They began to procure arm 
nd breathed nothing but defiance and revenge. Bude 
thought proper to retreat to the caſtle of ate 
and was a A above five. miles by the enraged multi- 
tude. Genera Wade being informed of this tranſaction, 
aſſembled a body of forces; and being accompanied by 
Dimean Forbes, lord. vacate, took poſſeſſion of Glal. 
The magiſtrates were n and conveyed 
priſoners to Edinburgh, wee the lords jaſticiary having 
taken eogizance '6f © he affair, dect 
ſo that they were immediately diſcharged Buſhel wa 
tried for murder; convified, and condemned; but, in- 


Read of under going the pemities*of the lau, he was 


indalged with a pardon, and promoted in the ſervice. 
Daniel * petitioned to the houſe of com- 
1 | | | mons, 


e malt⸗tax was found Fo grievous to 
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mons, that he might be indemnified for the damage he 
had ſuſtained from the rioters, a bill paſſed in his favour, 


; 5 ranting him a certain ſum, to be raiſed from an impo- 


tion lad upon all the beer and ale brewed in the city 
of Glaſgow, The malt: tax was ſo ſenſibly felt in Scot- 
land, that the convention of the royal burghs preſented a 
remonſtrance againſt it, as a grievous burden, which 
their country could not bear: Petitions to the ſame pux- 
poſe were dilivered to the commons from different ſhires 
of that kingdom. . (1726.) On the twenty fourth day 
of March, the king lent a meſſage; to the hquſe by fir 
Paul Methuen, delring an extraordinary ſupply, that 
he might be able to augmeut his maritime force, and 
e>ncert ſuch other mealures as ſhould. be negeſſary in the 
preſent conjundture. A debate enſued; but the majority 
complied with the demand. Some members in the upper 
houſe complained ihat the meſſage was not ſent to both 
houſes of parliamet, and this ſuggeſtion gave riſe to ano- 
ther debate, in which lord 13 others made 
ſome melancholy reffections upon the ſtate of infignificance 
to which the peers of England were reduced. Such re- 


marks however, were very little minded by the miniſtry, 


who had obtained a complete victory over all oppoſition. 
The ſupplies, ordinary and extraordinary, being granted, 
with every thing elſe which the court thought proper to 
alk, and ſeveral bills paſſed for the regulation of civil 
economy, the King diſmiſſed the pai Lament on the twenty- 


fourth day of Ma 18 | n N deen inne 
S XXVIII. By this time Peter the czar of Muſcoyy 


was dead, and his empreſs Catherine had lucceeded him 


* The duke of Wharton having conſumed his fortune in 
riot and extravagance, repaired to the court of Vienna, from 
whence he proceeded to Rome, and offered his ſervice to the 
pretender, There he received the order of the Garten and the 
title of duke of Northumberland. He. was ſent by the chevaligr 
de St. George with credentials to the court of Madrid, where 


he abjured the proteſtant religion, married a lady of the queen 
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on the Ruſſian throne, This princeſs had begun to af. 
ſemble forces in the neighbourhood of Peterſburgh ; and 
40/prepare'a formidable armament for a naval expedition. 
King George, concluding that her deſign was againſt 
Sweden, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into the Baltic, under 
the command of fir Char bs in order to antici- 
pate her Yiews upon his allies. - The Englifh fleet being 
ned at Copenhagen by a Daniſh ſquadron, alarmed the 
court of Ruta, which immediately iſſued orders for rein- 
"forcing the garriſons of Wibourg, Cronflot, Revel, and 
Riga. The Engliſh admira!, having had an audience of 
"His Swediſh majeſty, ſteered towards Revel, and ſent thi- 
ter a lieutenant, with a letter from the king of Great 
Britain to the czarina, This was an expoſtulation, in 
"which his majeſty obſerved, that he and his allies could 
not fail of being alarmed at her great Prepar ng by ſea 
und land. He complained chat ineaſures had been taken 
at her court in favour of the pretender : That his repeat- 


ed inſtances for eſtabliſhing a laſting friendſhip with the 


crown of Ruſſia had been treated with negle&; and he 
gave her to underſtand, that he had ordered his admiral 
80 prevent her ſhips from coming out of her harbours, 
mould ſhe per ſiſt in her reſolution to execute the deſigns 
the had. projected. The czarina, in her anſwer to the 
klug, exprefſed her ſurpriſe, that ſhe had not received his 
-majeſty*s letter until his fleet was at anchor before Revel, 
ſince it would have been more agreeable to the cuſtom 
eſtabliſied among ſovereigns, and to the amity which had 
ſo long ſubſiſted between her kingdoms and the crown of 
Great Britain, to expoſtulate with her on her armament, 
and expect her anſwer, before he had proceeded to ſuch au 
offenſive meaſure. - She aſſured him that nothing was far- 
ther from her thoughts than any defigns to diſturb the 
peace of the North; and with regard to the pretender, it 
as a frivolous and ſale accuſation, which had been fre- 
"quently uſed as a pretext to cover all the unkind ſteps 
ately taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. Sir Charles 
Wager continued in his ſtation until he received certain 
© . Intelligence that the Ruſſian gallies were laid up in their 
winter harbour: Then he ſet !4# for the coaſt of Denmark, 
. | from 
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ſrom whence he returned to England in the month of 


November FFF 
S XXIX. King George, that he might not ſeem to 
convert all his attention to the affairs of the North, had 
uipped two other ſquadrons: One of which was deſtin- 
24 for the Weſt Indies, under the command of admirat 
Hoſier: The other, conducted by fir John Jennings, 
having on board à body of land forces, ſailed from St. 
Helen's on the twentieth day of July, entered the bay 
of St. Antonio, then viſited Liſbon, from whence he di- 


rected his courſe to the Bay of Bulls, near Cadiz, and 


cruized off Cape St. Mary's, fo as to alarm the coaſt of 
Spain, and fill Madrid with conſternation. Yet he com- 
mitted no act of hoſtility ; but was treated with great 
civility by the Spaniſh governor of Cadiz, who ſupplied 
him with refreſhments. Rear-admiral Hoſier, with ſeven 
ſhips of war, had failed in April for the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, with inſtructions to block up the galleons in the 
ports of that country; or, ſhould they preſume to come 
out, to ſeize and bring them to England. Before his ar- 
rival at the Baſtimentos, near Porto-Bello, the treaſure, 
conſiſting of above ſix millions ſterling, had been unload- 
ed, and carried back to Panama, in purfuance of an order 
ſent by an advice-boat, which had the ſtart of Hoſier. 
This admiral lay inactive on that ſtation, until he became 
the jeſt of the Spaniards. He returned to Jamaica, where 
he found means to reinforce his crews z then he ſtood over 
to Carthagena. The Spaniards had by this time ſeized 
the - Engliſh South-Sea 43 La Vera Cruz, together 


with all the veſſels and effects belonging to that company. 


Hoſier in vain demanded reſtitution; He took ſome Spa- 
niſh ſhips by way of repriſal, and continued cruizing in 
thoſe ſeas until the greater part of his men periſhed deplo- 
rably by the diſeaſes of that unhealthy climate; and his 
ſhips were totally ruined by the worms. This brave of- 
ficer being reſtrifted by his orders from obeying the 
dictates of his courage, ſeeing his belt offleers ànd men 
daily ſwept off by an outrageous diſtemper, and his ſhip 
- Expoſed to inevitable deſtruction, is ſaid to have died of a 
broken heart; while the people of England loudiy cha» 
vol. III. ”' moured 
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moured againſt this unfortunate expeditions in which ſo 
many lives were thrown away, and ſo much money ex- 
Pane without the leaſt advantage to the nation. It 
ſeems to have been a mean, piratical ſcheme to rob the 
court of Spain of its expected treaſure, even while a peace 
ſubſiſted between the two nations. The miniſtry of Great 
Britain indeed alleged, that the Spaniſh King had enter- 

4 | 


ed into engagements in favour of the pretender. 
Ty XXX he dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and the 


earl Mariichal, were certainly at Madrid; and the duke 
de Ripperda, now prime-miniſter of Spain, dropped ſome 
exprelſions to the Engliſh envoy, that implied ſome ſuch 
dehgn, which, however, the court of Madrid poſitively 
denied, Ripperda, as a; foreigner, fell a ſacrifice to the 
Jealouſy of the Spaniſh miniſters. ; He was luddenly dil. 
miſſed from his employments, with a penſion of three 
thouſand piſtoles. He E took refuge in the houſe 
of Vandermeer the Dutch ambaſſador, who was unwillin 

to be troubled with ſuch a gueſt. He therefore ap noe, 
the duke in his coach to the houſe of colonel Stanhope, the 
Sith miniſter, whoſe protect ion he craved and obtained. 
"Nevertheleſs, he was dragged from thence by force, and 
committed priſoner to the caſtle of Segovia. He after- 


Wards made his eſcape, and ſheltered himſelf in England, 


from the reſentment of his catholic majeſty. Colonel 
Stanhope complained of this violation of the law of na- 
tions, which the Spaniſh miniſters endeavoured to excuſe. 
Meworials and letters paſſed between the two courts ; and 


; every thing tended io a rupture. The king of Spain pur- 


cha ſed ſhips of war; began to make preparations for ſome 
Important undertaking ; and aſſembled an army of twenty 
thouſand men at St. Roch, on pretence of rebuilding the 
old caſtle of Gibraltar. Meanwhile the States-general 
and the king of Sweden acceded to the treaty of Hanover: 
But the king of Pruſſia, though his majeſty's ſon-in-law, 
was detached from the alliance by the emperor, with whom 
he contracted new engagements... 
S XXXI. On the ſeventeenth n the 
Britiſh. parliament was opened with a long, elaborate 
"Tpcech, importing that the proceedings and tranſitions 1 
us CRE RR the. 
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the emperor and king of Spain, and the ſecret offenſive 
alliances' concluded between them, had laid the founda- 
tion of à moſt exorbitant and formidable power: That“ 
they were directly levelled againſt the moſt valuable and 
darling intereſts and privileges of the Engliſh nation, 
which muſt either give up Gibraltar to Spain, and ac- 
quieſce in the emperor's ufurped exerciſe of commerce, or 
refolve*vigoroufly to defend their undoubted rights againſt” 
thoſe reciprocal engagements, contracted in defiance and 
violation of all national faith, and the moſt ſolemn treaties. 
He aſſured them, that one of thoſe ſecret articles was, the 
placing the pretender on the throne of Great Britain, and 
another the conqueſt of Gibraltar and Port Mahon. He 
affirmed that thoſe combinations extended themtelves into 
Ruſſis; and that the Engliſh fleet ſeaſonably prevented 
fuch deſigns as would have opened a way 0 the invaſion of 
theſe kingdoms. He exhorted the commons to grant ſuch 
ſapplies” as ſhonld be neceſſary for the defence of their 
country, and for making good his engagements with the 
allies of Great Britain. He told them, that the King of 
Spain had ordered his miniſter reliding in England to quit 
the kingdom; and that he had left a memoria! little ſhort 
of a declaration, in which he' inſiſted upon the re ſtitution of 
Gibraltar. He did not fail to touch the energie ſtrings 
which always moved their paſſions; the balance of power 
in Europe, the fecurity of the Britiſh commerce, the debgns 
of a popiſh pretender, the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, the 
religion, liberties, and properties of a proteſtant people. 
Such addrefles of thanks were penned in both houſes as 
the miniſters were pleaſed to dictate; yet not without op- 
poſition from a minority, which was far from being for- 
midabfe, though headed by chiefs of uncommon talents 
and reſolutſon. The commons voted twenty thou ſand 
ſeamen, beſides ſixt and- twenty thouſand! three hundred 
and eighty- three men for the land- ſervice; and, to defray 
the extraordinary expenſe, a land- tax of four thillings in 
„„ % c 

IXXXII. The houſe of lords having taken into conſi- 
deration the letters and memorials between the miniſters of 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, and the papers relating 
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to the acceſſion of the States-general to the treaty of, 
Hanover, a warm debate enſued. Lord Bathurſt took no- 
tice, that the acceſſion of the States-general to the treaty. 


was upon condition that this their act ſhould be approved 


and ratified by the king of Great Britain, the moſt chriſtian 
king, and the king of Pruſſia ; but that the miniſter of his 
Pruſſian majeſty had refuſed to ſign the act of acceſſion, 
which was therefore of no effect: That if the court of France 
ſhould, for the ſame reaſon, think itſelf diſengaged from 
the Hanover alliance, Britain alone would be obliged to 
bear the burden of an expenſive war againſt two of the 


greateſt potentates of Europe. He ſaid he could not ſee | 


any juſt reaſon for a rupture with Spain : That indeed the 
duke de Ripperda might have dropped ſome indiſcreet ex- 
preſſions; he was known to be a man of a violent temper; 


and he had been ſolemnly diſavowed by his catholic ma- 


jeſty: That, in the memorial left by the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador, he imputed the violent ſtate of affairs between the 
two crowns to the miniſters of England; and mentioned 
a poſitive promiſe made by the king of Great Britain for 
the reſtitution of Gibraltar: That methods of accommoda- 


tion might be tried, before the kingdom engaged in a war | 
which mult be attended with ark gy conſequences: That 
o 


the nation was loaded with a debt of fifty millions; and, 


in order to maintain ſuch a war, would he obliged to raiſe | 


ſeven millions yearly; an annual ſum by which the people 


would ſoon be exhauſted. He obſerved, that in ſome pa- 


mere laid before the houſe, mention was made of great ſums | 
1 


ibuted in divers places, to bring certain meaſures to | 


bear. He declared, that for bis own part, he bad touched 
neither Spaniſh nor Engliſh gold; he was neither a Spa- 


niard nor a Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman, and ſo 


gas he had the honour to ſit in that houſe, he would 
ak and act for the good of his country, He therefore 


efired their Jordſhips ſeriouſſy to conſider the matter be- 


fore them, which was of the laſt conſequence and imports || 
ance to the whole nation. He ſaid Nl be gained 


by the war, . ſhould: it prove ſucceſsfſul: And every thing 


would be loſt ſhould it be unproſperous. He was an- 
hyered by lord Townſhend, who affirmed that his 2 | 
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had received poſitive ang certain information with reſpect 
to the ſecret article of alliance between the courts of Vien- 
na and Madrid, in favour of the pretender, though the 
ſafety of the'ſtate did not permit him to lay theſe advices 
before the parliament.” After much altercation, the majo- 
rity reſolyed, that the meaſures his majeſty had thought 
fit to take were honourable, Juſt, and neceſſary, for pre- 
venting the execution of the dangerous engagements en- 
tered into in favour of the pretender 3, for preſerving the 
dominions belonging to the crown of Great Britain hy ſo- 


lemn treaties, and particularly thoſe of Gibraltar aud the 
ifland of Minorca; and for maintaining to his people their 
moſt valuable rights and privileges of commerce, and the” 
peace and tranquillity of Europe. Seventeen lords entered 
à proteſt 9 * this reſolution. Diſputes of the ſame na- 
ture aroſe from the fame ſubject in the lower houſe. Lord 
Towhſhend' had affirmed in the houſe of peers, that no 
Fug of reſtoring Gibraltar had been made: Sir Robert 

alpole owned ſuch a promiſe in the houſe of commons: 
A motion was made for an addreſs, deſiring theſe engage- 
ments might be laid before the houſe: Another member 
moved for a copy of the memorial preſented by Mr. Pointz 
to the king of Sweden, and for the ſecret offenſive article 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid: A third mo- 
tion was made to addreſs the king for ſuch memorials and 
repreſentations from the courts of Sweden and Denmark, 
as induced him, in the courſe of the preceding year, to 
ſend a ſquadron to the Baltic. In the account of the mo- 
ney granted for the ſervice of the laſt year, there was an 
article of one hundred and twenty-five theuſand pounds 


charged in general terms as ifſued out for other engage- 


ments and expenſes, over and above ſuch as were ſpeci- 
fied. Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs.on this ſub- 
Jet ; but each of theſe motions was rejt cted on a diviſion; 
and the majority concurred in an addreſs of thanks to his 
majeſty, for the great wiſdom of his condut. They ex- 
preſſed the moſt implicit confidence in his goodneſs and 
diſcretion : They promiſed to ſupport him in all ſuch 
further meaſures as he ſhould find neceſſary and expedient, 
for preventing a rupture, as well as for conſulting the ho- 
nour and adyantage of theſe kingdoms, OA 
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-& XXXIII. His majefty's ſpeech gave ſuch umbrage 
to, * court of Vienna, OY Ml. Palas, the Imperial — 
fident at London, was ordered to preſent a warm memorial 
to the king, and afterwards to publiſh it to the whole na- 
tion, In this bold remonſtrance, the king was charged 
with having declared from the throne, as certain and un- 
doubted facts, ſeveral things that were either wręſted, miſ- 
repreſented, or void of all fonndation. - The memorialiſt 
ET that the treaty of Vienna was built on the qua- 
druple alliance: That the treaty of commerce was o__ 
lated: to promote the mutual and lawful advantages of the 


Wes of both parties, agreeably to the law of nations; 
an 


in no reſpect prejudicial to the Britiſh nation. He de- 
clared, that there was no offenſive alliance concluded be- 


. tween the two crowns: That the ſuppoſed article relatin 


to the pretender was an abſolute falichood: That the inſi- 
nuation. with reſpect to the ſiege of Gibraltar was equally 


_ untrue; his maſter having made no engagements with the 
ſpeci 


King of Spain but ſuch as were in the treaty 
communicated to his Britannic majeſty. He ſaid, how- 
eyer, the hoſtilities notoriouſly committed in the Weſt-In- 
dies, and elſewhere, againſt the king of Spain, in viola - 
tion of treaties, ſremed to juſtify that prince's undertak- 


ing the ſiege of Gibraltar. Finally, he demanded, in the | 
nme of his Imperial majeſty, ſuitable reparation for the | 


injury his honour had ſuſtained from ſuch calumnious im- 
putations. Both houſes of n their in- 
dignation at the inſolence of this memorial, in an addreſs 
to his majeſty; and Mr. Palms was ordered to depart the 
kingdom, Virulent declarations were preſented by the 
miniſters of the emperor and the king of Great Britain to 
the diet of the empire at Ratiſbon; and ſuch perſonal re- 
Regions retorted between theſe two potentates, that all 
ope of reconciliation vaniſhed. : 


"$XXXTY. King George, in order to ſecure himſelf þ 


againſt the impending ſtorm, entered into more ſtrit en- 


gagements with the French king; and agreed to pay fifty | 
en, in 


thouſand pound for three years to the king of Swe 


conſideration of that prince's holding in readineſs a body f 
of ten thouſand troops for the occaſions of the alliance. He 
concluded a freſh treaty with the king of Denmark, who. | 
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omiſed to furniſh a certain number of auxiliaries, on ac- 
count of a large ſubſidy granted by the king of France. 
The proportions of troops to be ſent into the field in cafe 
of a rupture, were aſcertained. His Britannic majeſty en- 

aged for four-and. twenty thouſand men, and a ſtrong 
Rande to be ſent into the Baltic. He made a conven- 
tion with the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who undertook to 

rovide eight thouſand infautry, and four thouſand horſe, 
in conſideration of ſeventy-four thouſand pounds, to be 
paid by Great Britain immediately, and fifty thouſand 
pounds more in caſe the troops ſhould be required, beſides 
their pay and ſubſiſtence. Such was the fruit of all the 
alliances ſo induſtriouſly planted fince the acceſſion of king 


George to the throne of Great Britain. In the day of his 
ng trouble, the king of Pruſſia, who had eſpouſed his daugh- 
fi» | ter, deſerted his intereſt ; and the States-general ſtood 


aloof. For the ſecurity of his German dominions, he had 
recourſe to the king of France, who was a precarious ally; 
to the kings of Sweden and Denmark, and the principa- 
lity of Heſſe-Caſſel: But none of theſe powers would con- 
tribute their aſſiſtance without being gratified with exorbi- 
tant ſubſidies, though the danger was common, and the 
efforts ought to have been equal, Inſtead of allies, they 
ofeſſed themſelves mercenaries, Great Britain paid 
them for the defence of their own dominzons : She, 
moreover, undertook to maintain a powerful fleet for 
their ſafety. Is there any Briton ſo weak as to think, or 


E 4 fool-hardy as to affirm, that this was a Britiſh quar- 
e rel? . | | 3 | 
Ee (1727.) F XXXV. For the ſupport of thoſe expenſive 
0 treaties, Mr. Scroope, {:cretary of the treaſury, moved in 
- | the houſe of commons, that in the malt-tax bill they 
I ſhould inſert a clauſe of appropriation, empowering the 


| king to apply ſuch ſums as ſhuu'd be neceſſary for de- 
. fray ing the expenſes and engagements which had been, 
or ſhould be made before the twenty: fifth day of Sep- 
y tember, in concerting ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think 
1 moſt conducive to the ſecurity of trade, and reſtoring the 
e 1 ape of Europe. To little purpoſe did the members in 
7 the oppolition urge, that this method of aſking and grant- 
5 ing ſupplies was unparliamentary: That tuch a _ 
> ; wou 
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would render ineffectual that appropriation of the public 
money, which the wiſdom of all parliaments had thought 
a neceſſary ſecurity againſt miſopplication, which was the 
more to be feared, as no proviſion was made to call any 
perſon to account for the money that ſhould be diſpoſed of 
by virtue of this clauſe: That great ſums had already been 
granted: That ſuch an unlimited power ought never to be 
given in a free government: That ſuch confidence in the 
crown might, through the influence of evil miniſters, be 


attended with the moſt dangerous conſequences : That 


the conſtitution could not be preſerved, but by a ſtrict 
adherefice to thoſe eſſential parliamentary forms of grant- 
ing ſupplies upon eſtimates, and of appropriating theſe 
ſupplies to ſervices and occaſions publicly avowed and 


judged neceſſary : That ſuch clauſes, it not ſeaſon- 
ably checked, would become ſo frequent, as in time to 


lodge in the crown, and in the miniſters, an abſolute and 
uncontrollable power of raiſing money upon the people, 
which by the conſtitution is, and with ſafety can only be, 
Todged in the whole legiſlature. The motion was carried, 
the clauſe added, and the bill paſſed through the other 
houſe without amendment, though not without ob. 
tion. Notwithſtanding this vote of credit, ſir William 
Vonge moved, that towards the ſupply granted to the 
king, the ſum of three hundred and ſeventy thouſand 

unds ſhould be raiſed by loans on exchequer- bills, to 

charged on the ſurplus of the duties on coal and culm, 
which was reſerved for the parliament's diſpoſal. Though 


this motion was vigorouſſy oppoſed by fir Joſeph Jekyll 


and Mr. Pulteney, as a dangerous deviation from ſeveral 
votes and acts of parliament, by which the exceedings of 


_ the public funds were appropriated to the diſcharge of 
the national debt, or to the increaſe of the ſinking- und, 


bo 


_ it was carried by the majority. + IE 
S XXXVI. On the fifteenth day of May the parlia. 
ment was prorogued, after the king had acknowiedged 
their zeal, liberality, and deſpatch; and given them to 
underſtand, that the ſiege of Gibraltar was actually begun. 
The trenches were opened before this fortreis on the ele- 


venth 
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venth day of February, by the Conde de las Torres, af 


the head of twenty thquſand men. The place was well 


provided for a defence; and the old earl of Portmore, 


who was governor, embarked with a reinforcement from 
England, under convoy of a fleet commanded by fir 
Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in the begin- 
ning of Api where he landed the troops, with a great 
quantity of ammunition, warlike ſtores, and four-and- 
twenty pieces of cannon. At the ſame time, five hundred 
men arrived from Minorca ; ſo that the garriſon amount- 
ed to fix thouſand, plentifully ſupplied with freſh provi- 
ſions from the coaſt of Barbary, and treated the efforts of 
the beſiegers with great contempt. The States general, 
being apprehenſive of an attempt upon their barrier in the 
Netherlands, defired the king would hold in readineſs the 
ten thouſand auxiliaries ſtipulated in the treaty. Theſe were 
immediately prepared for embarkation, and the forces of 


England were n with thirty new · raiſed compa - 


nies. Sir John Norris ſet ſail with a powerful fleet for 
the Baltic, and was joined by a Daniſh ſquadron: But 
the czarina dying on the ſeventeenth day of May, he had 


no occaſion to commit hoſtilities, as the Ruſſian arma- 


ment was laid aſide. | To 
S XXXVII. Meanwhile the powers at variance, thevgh 
y 


extremely irritated againſt each other, were all equ 


averſe to a war that might again embroil all Europe; 


The king of France 717 is mediation, which was 


conducted by the duke de Richlieu, his ambaſſador at 
Vienna. Plans and counterplans of pacification were 


| EN between the two crowns and the allies. At 


ength, all parties agreed to twelve preliminary articles, 
which NEE je 5 at Paris 5 by the Mm of 
the Hanoverian alliance, and afterwards at Vienna, by the 
— and Spaniſh ambaſſadors. Theſe imported, that 

ilities ſhould immediately ceaſe : That the charter of 
the Oſtend company ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years: 
And that a congreſs ſhould in four months be opened at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, for adjuſting all differences, conſo- 


lidating the peace of Europe. This congreſs was after- 


wards trans:erred to Soiſſons, for the conveniency of the 
| French 


oY . 


French miniſter, whoſe preſence was neceſſary af court. 

The ſiege of Gibraltar was raiſed,*after it had laſted four 

months, during which the Spaniards '!oft a great number 

of men by ſickneſs, while the garriſcn ſuſtained very little 

N The court of Madrid, however, ſtarted ſome. 
f 
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ficulties, and for ſome time weuld not conſent to 


the reſtitution of the South. Sea ſhip, which had been de - 
tained at La Vera Cruz; in the Weſt- Indies; ſo that fir 
Charles Wager continued to cruize on the coaſt of Spain: 
But theſe objections were removed in the ſequel.  _ 
- SXXXVHT. King George, having appointed a re- 
gency, embarked at Greenwich, on the third day of June, 
and landing in Holland on the ſeventh, ſet out on his jour- 
ney to Hanover. He was ſuddenly ſeized with à paraly- 
tie diſorder on the road: He forthwith loft the faculty of 


ſpeech, became lethargic, and was conveyed in a ſtate of 


inſenſibility to Oſnabruck. There he expired on Sunday 
the eleventh day of June, in the hxty-eighth yearof his age, 
and in the thirteenth of his reign.—George T. was plain 
and ſimple in his perſon and addreſs; grave and compoſed 
in his'deportment, though eaſy, familiar, and facetious in 


his hours of refaxation. © Before he afcended the throne of 


Great Britain, he had acquired the charaQer of a circum - 
ſpe@ general, a juſt and merciful prince, a wiſe politician, 
who perfectly underſtood, and ſteadily purſued, his own 
intereſt. With theſe qualities, it cannot be doubted but 
that he came to England extremely well diſpoſed to go- 
vern his new ſubjects according to the maxims of the 


Britiſh*conftitution, and . ius of the people; and if 


ever he ſremed to deviate from theſe principles, we may 
take it for granted, that he was miſled by the venal ſug- 
geſtions of a miniſtry 'whoſe power and inffuence weile 
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e II. aſcends the throne f Great Britain. 


$ 1. Characters of the principal perſons, concerned in 


the civil. liſt. & IV. Changes and promotions. 


cerning the national debt. & VII. Vote of credit. 
FS VIII. A double, marriage between . the houſes of 


Spain and Portugal. & IX. Liberality of the com- 
mans... & X. Debates on tbe ſubſidies ta He- Caſel 
and Molfenbuttle. & XI. Committee. 5 

tbe gaoll. & XII. Addreſs touching the parts de- 
| Pu 25.1945 ; 2 


r inſpecting 


=” 


tions. ö XIII. 4 ſum woted to the king on 
account, of arrears. due on . the . civil-lift revenue. 


XIV. Proceedings in the houſe, of lords. & XV. 

Viſe condud. of the. Iriſh parkament. 5 XVI. Ab. 

 dication of the king. 7 Sardinia. Death of pope Be- 
No. 


nedidt XIII. 


$, XVIL. Subſtance of the king's ſpeech 
to both bouſes. . & XVIII. Objeftions tothe treaty of 


Seville in the houſe of lords. & XIX. Oppoſition in the 


Hauer houſe to a landing army. & XX. Bill prohibit- 


* 


ing hans 10 foreigu princes or flates.”, & XXI. Charter 


the Eaſt-India company prolenged. & XXII. The 


. emperor reſents the treaty of Seville. & XXIII. Seven 


Indian chiefs arrive in England. Revolution at Con- 


Aantinople. & XXIV. England infeſted with robbers, 


+ Hake and mcendiariet. & XXV. Bill againſt peu- 


faners fitting as members in the bouſe of commons, 


$ XXVI. Treaty of Vienna. Y XXVII. Death of the 


Aue q Parma. \ XXVIII. Don Carlos takes peleſe 
fon of his territories. & XXIX. France diftratted by 


religious diſpules. & XXX. The miniftry violently op- 


44 fed in par lament. & XXXI. Debate on a ftinding 
ar 


„ S XXXII. Account of , the Charitable Cor- 
poration. & XXXIII. Rewiwoal of the ſalt-tax. 
$ XXIV. Mr, Pulteney"s name firuck out of the lift 
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of privy- counſellors. & XXXV. The ling ſets out foþ 
Hanover. 


$ I. AT the acceſſion of George II. the nation had great 
reaſon to wiſh for an alteration of meaſures. The 
public debt, notwithſtanding the boaſted economy and ma- 
nagement of the miniſters ; notwithſtanding the ſinking 
fund, which had been extolled as a growing treaſure ſa- 
cred to the diſcharge of national incumbrances; was now 
increaſed to fifty millions two hundred ſixty- one thouſand 
two hundred and ſix pounds, nineteen ſhillings, eight pence 
three farthings. The kingdom was bewilderad in a la- 
byrinth of treaties and conventions, by which it ſtood en- 
gaged in pecuniary ſubſidies to many powers upon the con- 
tinent, with whom its real intereſts could never be con- 
need. The wealth of the nation had been laviſhed upon 
thoſe foreign connexions, upon unneceſſary wars, and 
fruitleſs expeditions. Dangerous encroachments had been 
made upon the conſtitution, by the repeal of the a& for 
triennial parliaments ; by frequent ſuſpenſions of the ha- 
beas corpus act upon frivolous occaſions ; by re aling - 
clauſes in the act of ſettlement ;. by votes of credit 3 by 
habituating the people to a ſtanding army; and, above 
all, by eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of corruption, which at all 
times would ſecure a majority in parliament. The na- 
ture of prerogative, by which the liberties of the nation 
had formerly been often endangered, was now ſo well un- 
derſtood, and ſo ſecurely reſtrained, that it could no longer 
be uſed for the ſame oppreſſive purpoſes : Beſides, an 
ayowed extenſion of the prerogative required more ability, 
courage, and reſolution, than the preſent miniſtry could 
exert. They underſtocd their own-ſtrength, and had re- 
courſe to a more ſafe and effectual expedient. The vice, 
luxury, and proſtitution of the age, the almoſt total ex- 
tinction of ſentiment, honour, and public ſpirit, had pre- 


.. pared the minds of men for flavery and corruption. The 


means were in the hands of the miniſtry ; the public trea- 
ſure was at their devotion; They multiplied places and 
_ penſions, to increaſe the number of their dependants : 
They ſquandered away the money of the nation without 
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taſte, diſcernment, decency, or remorſe: They inliſted an 
army of the moſt abandoned emiſſaries, whom they em- 
ployed to vindicate the worſt meaſures, in the face of 
truth, common ſenſe, and common honeſty; and they did 
not fail to ſtigmatiſe as Jacobites, and enemies to the go- 
vernment, all thoſe who preſumed to queſtion the merit 
of their adminiſtration. 3 — 

§ II. The ſupreme direction of affairs was not yet en- 
groſſed by a ſingle minifter. Lord Townſhend had the 
reputation of conducting the external tranſactions relating 
to treaties and negotiations. He is ſaid to have under- 
ſtood that province, though he did not always follow the 
dictates of his own underſtanding. He poſſeſſed an ex- 
tenſive fund of knowledge; and was well acquainted 
with the functions of his office. The duke of N. his col- 
league, was not remarkable for any of theſe qualifications: 
He owed his promotion to his uncommon zeal for the il- 
luſtrious houſe of Hanover, and to the ſtrength of his in- 
tereſt in parliament, rather than to his judgment, preci- 
ſion, or any other intellectual merit. Lord C. who may 
be counted an auxiliary, though not immediately con- 
cerned in the adminiſtration, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the character of envoy at ſeveral courts in Europe. He 
had attained an intimate knowledge of all the different in- 
tereſts and connexions ſubſiſting among the powers of the 
continent; and he infinitely ſurpaſſed all the miniſters in 
learning and capacity. He was, indeed, the only man of 
genius employed under this government. He ſpoke with 
eaſe and propriety : His conceptions were juſt and lively; 
his inferences bold; his counſels vigorous and warm. 
Yet he depreciated his talents, by acting in a ſubordinate - 
character to thoſe whom he deſpiſed ; and ſeemed to look 
upon the pernicious meaſures of a bad miniſtry with filent 
contempt, rather than with avowed deteſtation. The in- 
terior government of Great Britain was chiefly managed 
by fir Robert W. a man of extraordinary talents, who had 
trom low beginnings raiſed himſelf to the head of the 
treaſury. Having obtained a ſeat in the lower houſe, he 
declared himſelf one of the moſt forward partiſans of the 
whig faction. He was endued with a ſpecies of eloquence, 
Vol. III. K which, 
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which, though neither nervous nor elegant, flowed with n 
great facility, and was ſo plauſible on all ſubjects, that g 


even when he miſrepreſented the truth, whether from ig- ex 
norance or deſign, he ſeldom failed to perſuade that part m 
of his audience for whoſe hearing his harangue was ehiefly ſe 
intended. He was well acquainted with the nature of the in 


public funds, and underſtood the whole myſtery of ſtock - 11 
zjobbing. This knowledge produced a connexion between tu 


him and the money-corporations, which ſerved to enhance ti 
His importance. He perceived the bulk of mankind were he 
actuated by a ſordid thirſt of lucre: He had ſagacity lit 
enough to convert the degeneracy of the times to his own de 
advantage; and on this, and this alone, he founded the. ve 
whole ſuperſtructure of his ſubſequent adminiſtratien. In. fr 
the late reign he had, by dint of ſpeaking deciſively to every w! 


queſtion, by boldly impeaching the conduct of the tory R 
miniſters, by his activity in elections, and engaging as a £ 


ojector in the ſchemes of the monied-intereſt, become a Ju 
ing member in the houſe of commons. By his ſuffer- Jel 

Ings under the tory parliament, he attained the rank of re 
amartyr to his party: His intereſt, his reputation, and his me 
preſumption daily increaſed: He oppoſed Sunderland as f 
E. rival in power, and headed a dangerous defection from pr 
the miniſtry, which evinced the greatneſs of his influenes tio 
and authority. He had the glory of being principally for 
concerned in effefting a reconciliation between the late ed 
king and the prince of Wales: Then he was re. aſſociated as 
zn the adminiſtration with additional credit; and, from A <1; 
the death of the earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, he had in 
been making long ſtrides towards the office of prime-mi- MF im 
niſter. He knew the maxims he had adopted would ſub- ſey 
Jett him to the hatred, the ridicule, and reproach of ſome C01 
individuals, who had not yet reſigned all ſentiments of pa- ſe} 
triotiſm, nor all views of oppoſition : But the number of the 
theſe was inconſiderable, when compared to that which ati 
- conſtituted the body of the community; and he would not | op 
Juffer the conſideration of ſuch antagoniſts to come in the 
competition with his ſchemes of power, affluence, and au- in 
He 


thority. Nevertheleſs, lowas he had humbled anti-mi- 
niſterial aſſociation, it required all bis artifice to clude, 8. ei 
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circumſtances of affairs would permit; He obſerved to 
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kis patience and natural phlegm to bear, the powerful ar- 
guments that were urged, and the keen ſatire that was 
exerciſed againſt his meaſures and management, by a fer- 
members in the oppoſition. Sir William Wyndham poſ- 
ſefſed all the energy of elocution : Mr. Shippen was calm, 
intrepid, ſhrewd, and farcaitic : Mr. Hungerford, fly, in- 
ſnyating, and ironical. Mr. W. P. inherited from na- 
ture a good underſtanding, which he had ſtudiouſly cul- 
tivated. He was one of the moſt learned members in the 
houſe of commons, extremely well qualified to judge or 
literary productions ; well read in hiſtory and politics; 
deeply ſkilled in the Britiſh conſtitution, the detail of go- 
vernment, and the nature of the finances. He ſpoke with 
freedom, fluency, and uncommon warmth of declamation, 
which was ſaid to be the effect of perſonal animoſity to fir 
R. W. with whom he had been formerly connected. : 

'$ III. Anexpreſs arriving on the fourteenth day of 
June, with an account of the king's death, his late ma- 
jeſty king George II. repaired from Richmond, where he 
received this intelligence, to Leiceſter-houſe; and the 
members of the privy- council being aſſembled, were 
worn anew, The king declared his firm purpoſe to 
preſerve the conſtitution in church and ſtate, and to cul- 
tivate thoſe alliances which his father had made with 
foreign princes. At the ſame time he took and ſubſerib- 
ed the oath for the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, 
as required by the act of union. Next day he was pro- 
claimed king of Great Britain. The parliament aſſembled 
in purſaance of the act made for that purpoſe; but was 
immediately prorogued by commiſſion to the twenty- 
ſeventh day of the month. All the great officers of ſtate 
continued in their places: Sir Robert Walpole kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the treaſury; and the ſyſtem of politics which 
the late king had eſtabliſhed, underwent no ſort of alter- 
ation. The king, in his ſpeech to both houſes at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, profeſſed a fixed reſolution to merit 
the love and affe&ion of his people, by maintaining them 
in the full enjoyment of their religious and civil rights. 
He promiſed to leſſen the public expenſe as ſoon as the 
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the commons, that the grant of the greateſt part of the - fr 


being drawn up and preſented, the commons, in a com- 
mittee of the + whole houſe, took into conſideration a 
motion for a ſupply to his majeſty. Sir Robert Walpole 
having obſerved, that the annual ſum of ſeven hundred 
. thouſand pounds granted to, and ſettled on the late king, 
had fallen ſhort every year; and that his preſent majeſty's 
expenſes were likely to increaſe, by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of his family; moved, that the entire revenues of the civil- 
liſt, which produced about eight hundred thouſand pounds 
r annum, ſhould. be ſettled on the king during has life. 
: Mr. Shippen oppoſed this motion, as inconſiſtent with 
the truſt repoſed in them as repreſentatives of the people, 
who ought to be very frugal in exerciſing the right of giving 
away the public money. He ſaid, the ſum of ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds was not obtained for his late 
majeſty without a long and ſolemn debate; and every 
member who contended for it at that time, allowed it to - 
be an ample royal revenue: That, although his majeſty's 
family ſhould be enlarged, a circumſtance which had 
been urged as one reaſon for the motion, he preſumed the 
appointments of prince Frederic would be much inferior 
to thoſe ſettled on his preſent majeſty when he was prince 
of Wales: Beſides, it was to be hoped that many perſonal, 
many particular expenſes in the late reign, eſpecially thoſe 
for frequent journeys to Hanover, would be diſcontinued, 
and entirely ceaſe.. He obſerved, that the civil-liſt branches 
in the queen's reign. did not often exceed the ſum of 
five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; nevertheleſs, ſhe 
called upon her parliament but once, in a reign of thir- 
teen years, to,pay the debts contracted in her civil go- 
vernment; and theſe were occaſioned by the unparalleied 
ſtances of her piety and generoſity. She gave ſus. 
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Civil-liſt revenues was now determined; and that it would A: 

be neceſſary for them to make a new proviſion for the ſup- c| 

port of him and his family: Laſtly, he recommended it 0 

| to both houſes to deſpatch the buſineſs that ſhould be 1. 
neceſſarily brought before them, as the ſeaſon of the year tl 
| and the circumſtances of time required their preſence in p 
N the country. Addreſſes of condolence and congratulation 8 
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fruits and tenths, ' ariſing to nineteen thouſand pounds 
a-year, as an augmentation of the maintenance of the poor 
clergy. She beſtowed five thouſand pounds per annum, 
out of the poſt-office, on the duke of Marlborough: She 
ſuffered ſeven hundred pounds to be charged weekly on 
the ſame office, for the ſervice of the public : She ex- 
pended ſever:] hundred thouſand pounds in building the 
caſtle of Blenheim : She allowed four thouſand pounds 
annually to prince Charles of Denmark : She ſuſtained 
great loſſes by the tin contract: She ſupported the poor 
Palatines: She exhibited many other proofs of royal 
bounty; and immediately before her death ſhe had formed 


a plan of retrenchment, which would have reduced her 


yearly expenſes to four hundred: and fifty-nine thouſand 
nine hundred and forty-one pounds. He affirmed, that 
a million a-year would not be ſufficient to carry on the 
exorbitant expenſes, ſo often and ſo juſtly complained of 
in the kouſe of commons : That over and above the yearly 
allowance of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, many occa- 
ſional taxes, many exceſſive ſums were raiſed, and all 


ſunk in the bottomleſs gulf of ſecret ſervice. Two hun- 


dred and fiſty thouſand pounds were raiſed in defiance of 
the ancient parliamentary methods, to ſecure the kingdom 
from a Swediſh invaſion: Then the two inſurance- offices 
were erected, and paid near three hundred thouſand 
pounds for their charters : Qur enmity with Sweden being 
changed into alliance, a ſubſidy of ſeventy- two thouſand 
pounds was implicitly granted, to fulfil ſome ſecret en- 
gagement with that crown: Four and-twenty thouſand 
pounds were given tor burning merchant-ſhips arrived 
from infected places, though the goods, which ought to 
have been dettroyed for the public ſafety, were afterwards 
privately fold : A fum of hve hundred thouſand pounds 
was demanded, and granted, for paying the debts of the 


civil-liſt; and his majeſty declared, by meſſage, he was 
reſolved to retrench his expenſes for the future. Not- 
withſtanding this reſolution, in leſs than four years, a 
new demand of the like ſum was made and granted, to 
diſcharge new incumbiances: The Spaniſh ſhips of war 
the Mediterranean, were ſold 
K 3 | fur 


which admiral Byag took in 


lord- chancellor prorogued.the parliament to the twenty- 
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for a conſiderable ſum of money: One hundred and twen- 
ty: ſive thouſand pounds were granted in the laſt ſeſſion, to 


be ſecretly diſpoſed of for the public utility ; and there was 


ſtill a debt in the civil government, amounting to above 


ſix hundred thouſand pounds. He took notice, that this 


amazing extravagance happened under the conduct of per- 


ſons pretending to ſurpaſs all their predeceſſors in the 
knowledge and care of the public revenue: That as none 


of theſe ſums had been accounted for, they were, in all 


probability, employed in ſervices not fit to be owned. He 
laid, he heartily wiſhed that time, the great diſcoverer of 


hidden truths and concealed iniquities, might produce 


a lift of all ſuch as had been perverted from their public 
duty by private penſions; who had been the hired ſlaves 
and the corrupt inſtruments of a profuſe and vain-glorious 
adminiſtration. He propoſed, that, inflead of granting 
an addition to the civil-liſt, they ſhould reitrict that re- 
venue to a certain ſum, by concluding the queſtion with 
theſe words, in like manner as they were granted and 
e continued to his late majeſty, ſo as to make up the clear 
c yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. To 


theſe particulars, which were indeed unanſwerable, no 


reply was made. Even this mark of decency was laid 
aſide, as idle and ſuperfluous. The houle agreed to the 


motion; and a bill was brought in tor the better ſupport 


of his majeſty's : houſehold, The commons having re- 
ceived a meſſage from the king, deſiring they would make 
further proviſion for the queen his conſort, reſolved, That 
in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled upon her for life, 


charged upon the revenues of the civil-liſt, together with 
his majeſty's palace of Somerlſet-houſe, and Richmond 
Old-park. A bill was formed on this reſolution, which, 
as well as the other, paſſed both houſes ; and received the 
royal aſſent on the ſeventeenth day of July, when the king, 
in a ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſed his ſatis faction with 
their conduct; and congratulated them upon the wealth 
and glory of the nation, by which they had acquired ſuch 
weight in bolding the balance of Europe. Then the 


ninth 
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Louiſa, married in the ſequel to the king of Denmark. 


ninth' day of Auguſt ; but on the ſeventh of that month 
a proclamation was iſſued for diſſolving this, and convok- 
ing another. 4 | 0 CCC E 
' FIV. In the interim ſome changes were made in dif- 
ferent departments of civil economy. Lord viſcount Tor- 
rington was placed at the head of the admiralty: The earl 
of Weſtmorland was appointed firſt lord-commiſſioner of 
trade and plantations. : Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of 
Cheſterfield, a nobleman remarkable for his wit, elo- 
quenee, and poliſhed manners, was nominated ambaſſador 
to the Hague. The privy-council being. diſſolved, an-: 
other was appointed of the members then preſent. The 
duke of Devonſhire was dignified with the place of pre- 
ſident; and the duke of St. Alban's was appointed maſter 
of the horſe. On the eleventh day of October the coro- 


nation of the king and queen was performed at Weſtmin- 


ſter- Abbey with the uſual ſolemnity *. By this time 
the courts of France and Spain were perfectly reconciled: 
All Europe was freed from the calamities of war; and the 
peace of Great Britain ſuffered no interruption; except 
from ſome tranſient tumults among the tinners of Corn- 


wall, who, being provoked by a ſcarcity of corn, roſe in 


arms, and plundered the granaries of that county. | 
SV. The elections in England and Scotland for the 


parliament having ſucceeded on the new ſyſtem, accord- 
ing to the wiſhes of the miniſtry, the two houſes met on 


the twenty-third day of January, when the commons un- 


animouſly choſe for their ſpeaker Arthur Onſlow, eſquire, 
knight of the ſhire for Surrey, a gentleman of extenſive 
knowledge, worth, and probity; grave, eloquent, vene- 


King George II. aſcended the throne in che forty-fourth 
year of his age. On the ſecond day of September 1705, he 
eſpouſed the princeſs Wilhelmina Charlotte Caroline, daugh- 
ter to John Frederic, marquis of Brandenburg Anf ach bo 
whom he had two ſons, Frederic Louis prince of Wales, born 
at Hanover, on the thirty- firſt day of January 1707, and Wil- 


liam Auguſtus, born at London, on the fifteenth day of April 


1721.” She had likewiſe borne four princeſſes, namely, Anne, 
Amelia, Carolina, Mary, and was afterwards delivered of 


rable, 
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rable, and — way qualified for the diſcharge of that 
and important office. The king, in his ſpeech 


twenty thouſand nine hundred and 


honourable. 
to this new parliament, declared, that, by the laſt advices 
from abroad, he had reaſon to hope the difficulties which 
had hitherto retarded the execution of the preliminaries, 
and the opening of the congreſs, would ſoon be entirely 
removed: In the mean time, he repreſented the abſolute 
neceſſity of continuing the preparations which had hi- 
therto ſecured the nation, and prevented an open rupture 


in Europe. He promiſed, that his firtt care thould be to 


reduce, from time to time, the expenſe of the public, as 
often, and-as ſoon, as the intereſt and ſafety of his peo 

would it ſuch reduction. He expreſſed an earneſt de- 
fire of ſeeing the foundation laid of an effectual ſcheme for 


the increaſe and encouragement of ſeamen in general, that 


they might be invited rather than compelled into the ſer - 


vice of their country. Finally, he recommended unani- 


mity, zeal, and deipatch of the public buſineſs. Thoſe 
ſpeeches, penned by the miniſter, were compoſed with a 
view to ſooth the minds of the people into an immediate 


. concurrence with the meaſures of the government; but 
without any intention of performing thoſe promiſes of 


economy, reformation, and national advantage. The 
two houſes ſeemed to vie with each other in expreſſions of 


' applauſe and affe&tion to his majeſty. The lords, in their 


addreſs, hailed him as the beſt of kings, and true-father of 
his country. The commons expreſſed the warmeſt ſenſe 


of gratitude for the bleſſings they enjoyed in his reign, 


though it was not yet eight months old. They approved 
of all his trania&ions; promiſed to ſupport him in all 
his undertakings; and declared they would cheerfully 
grant whatever ſupplies ſhould be wanted for the public 
fervice. Having conſidered the eſtimates which were laid 
before them by order of his majeſty, they voted two-and- 

ref e men for guards 


and garriſons; and fifteen thouſand ſeamen for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year. They granted two hundred and 
thirty thouſand nine hundred and twenty-three pounds, 
for the maintenance of twelve thouſand Heſſian troops; a 


ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds to the king of es 
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majeſty the poſſeſſion 
ſelf 


pounds for four years, 
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and half that ſum to the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuty” 
tel v. The expenſe of the year amounted to four millions, 


raiſed hy a land- tax of three ſhillings in the pound, a malt - 
tax, and by borrowing of the Bank one million ſeven hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds, for which annuities to 
the amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by 
duties on coals imported into the city of London, were 
granted to that corporation. | | 

$ VI. All theſe ſums, however, were not granted with- 
out queſtion. The number of land forces occaſioned a 
debate; and the Heſſian auxiliaries were not allowed with- 


out diſpute and oppoſition. When they deliberated on 


the loan of the Bank, Mr. W. Pulteney obſerved, that the 
ſhifting of funds was but perpetuating taxes, and putting- 
off the evil day: That notwithſtanding the great merit 
which ſome perſons had built on the ſink ing fund, it ap- 
peared that the national debt had been increaſed ſince the 
ſetting up that pompous project, Some warm altercation . 
paſſed between him and fir Robert Walpole on this ſub- 
jet. The lord -mayor, aldermen, and common- council 
of London, preſented a petition, ſetting forth, that the du- 
ties already laid upon coals and culm, imported into Lon- 
don, affected the trade of that city only; that the inequa-: 
lity of the burden was a great diſcouragement to their 
manufactures, and an hardſhip upon all the trading inha- 
bitants. The petition was rejected, and the tax impoſed. 
The houſe having addreſſed the king for a particular and 


diſtin account of the diſtribution of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds, charged to have been iſſued for 


ſecuring the trade and navigationof the kingdom, and pre- 
ſerving and reſtoring the peace of Europe, he declined grant- 


ing their requeſt, but ſignified in general, that part of themo- 


Nothing could be a greater burleſque upon negotiation 
than this treaty of alliance concluded with the petty duke of 
Wolfenbuttel, who'very gravely guarantees to his Britannic 

of his three kingdoms, and obliges him- 
to ſupply his majeſty with five thouſand men, in conſi- 
deration of an annual ſubſidy of five-and-twenty thouſand. 


? 
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ney had been ĩſſued and difburſed by his late majefty, and 
the remainder by himſelf, for carrying on the ſame neceſſary 


ſervices, which required the greateſt ſecrecy. Such a meſ- 
ſage in the reign of king William would have raifed adan- 


gerous flame in the houſe of commons. (1728.) Mr. W. 


Pulteney inveighed againſt fuch a vague and general way 
of accounting tor the public money, as tending to render 
parliaments altogether inſignificant, to cover embezzle- 
ments, 'and to fcreen corrupt and rapacious miniſters. 
The commons having taken into conſideration the ſtate of 
the national debt, examined the accounts, and interro- 
gated the proper officers. A motion was made by a court 
member, that it appeared the monies already iſſued and 
applied towards diſcharging the national deb's, together 
with a ſum to be iſſued at Lady-day, amounted to fix mil- 
lions ſix hundred forty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty-two pounds, five ſhillings, one penny, one farthing. 
In vain did the leaders of the oppoſition expoſe the fallaci- 
ous tendency of this motion: In vain did they demonſtrate 
the fraudulent artifice uſed in drawing up the accounts: 
The motion was carried; and ſeveral reſolutions were taken 
on the ſtate of the national debts. Ia the particular ac- 
count oftheſe debts, upon which the houſe reſolved to form 


3 a repreſentation to his majeſty, an article of three hundred 


thouſand pounds relating to the duty upon wrought plate 
was totally omitted. This extraordinary omiſſion being 
diſcovered, gave riſe to a very warm debate, and to very 
ſevere reflections againſt thoſe who ſuper intended the pub- 
lie accounts. This error being rectified, a committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe, drew up the repreſentation, con- 
taining a particular detail of the national debts diſcharg- 
ed and incurred ſince the twenty - fifth day of December, in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, with a 
ſtate of the ſinking fund and of the public credit. The 
draft being approved by the houſe, was preſented to the 
king, who received it graciouſly. He took this opportunity 
of ſaying, that the proviſion made for gradually diſcharg- 
ing the national debt was now become ſo certain and conſi- 
derable, that nothing but ſome unforeſeen event could 
Alter or diminiſh it: A circumſtance that afforded the 
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faireſt proſpect of ſeeing the old debts diſcharged, without 
any neceſſit y of incurring new incumbrances. 15 
$ VII. This anſwer, fraught with many other ex- 
preſſions of fatherly tenderneſs for his people, paved the 
way for a meſſage to the houſe, demanding a vote of cre- 
dit to fulfil certain engagements entered into, and con- 
certed, with the advice and concurrence of the laſt par- 
liament, for ſecuring the trade and navigation of the 
kingdom, and for reſtoring and preſerving the peace of 
Europe. Though a debate enſued upon this meſſage, the 
majority refolved that an addreſs. ſhould be preſented to 
his majeſty, declaring the duty- and fidelity of the com- 
mons, their entire confidence in his royal care and goed 
neſs, and their readineſs to enable his majeſty to fulfil his 
engagements. A vote of credit paſſed accordingly. Du- 
ring this ſeſſion, the peers were chiefly employed in exa- 
mining copies of ſeveral treaties and alliances which the 
king ſubmitted to their perſual: They likewiſe prepared 
a bill for amending the ſtatute of limitation, which, how- 
ever, did not paſs into a law: They conhdered the ſtate 
of the national debt; a ſubje& fruitful of debates : They 
paſſed the mutiny bill, and thofe that were ſent up from 
the commons, tuuching the ſupplies; together with an 
act, obliging ſips arriving from infected places to per- 
form quarantine; and ſome others of a more private na- 
ture. Theſe bills having received the royal aſſent, the 
king cloſed the ſeſſiom on the twenty- eighth day of May, 
when he thanked the commons for the effectua] ſupplies 
they had raiſed, and, m particular, for having empowered 
him to borrow five hundred thouſand pounds for the diſ- 
charge of wages due to the ſeamen employed in the navy. 
$ VIII. England was at this period quite barren of 
remarkable events. The king's uncle, Erneſt Auguſtus, 
prince of Brunſwiek, duke of York, and biſhop of Of. 
nabruck, died on the third day of Auguſt, and was ſucceed- 


ed in the biſhoprick by the elector of Cologn, according to 


the pactum by which Oſnabruck is alternately poſſeſſed 
by the houſe of Brunſwick and that elector. In the be- 
ginning of December, his majeſty's eldeſt fon, prince Fre- 


deric, arrived in England from Hanover, where PR 
= itherto 
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hitherto reſided, was introduced into the privy-counc!1]; 
and created prince of Wales. Signior Como, reſident 
from the duke of Parma, was ordered to quit the king- 

dom, becauſe his maſter paid to the pretender the honouts 

= due to the king of Great Britain. The congreſs opened 
| at Soiſſons, for determining all diſputes among the powers 


| of Europe, proved ineffectual. Such difficulties occurred 


| in ſettling and reconciling ſo many different pretenſions 
| nnd intereſts, that the contracting parties in the alliance 
| of Hanover propoſed a proviſional treaty, concerning 
| which no definitive anſwer was given as yet by the courts 


continued in ſuſpenſe: The Engliſh fleet lay inactive and 


- bly, without daring to avenge their country's wrongs ; 
while the Spaniſh cruizers committed depredations with 
_ impunity on the commerce of Great Britain. The court 
of Spain, at this juncture, ſeemed cold and indifferent 
with regard to a pacification with England. It had re- 
newed a good underſtanding with France, and now 
ſttrengthened its intereſt by a double alliance of marriage 
With the royal family of Portugal. The infanta of this 


the Spaniſh infanta, formerly affianced to the French 
king, was now matched with the prince of Brafil, eldeſt 
fon of his Portugueſe majeſty. In the month of Ja- 
nuary, the two courts met in a wooden houſe built over 


and there the princeſſes were exchanged, 
SIX. The parliament of Great Britain meeting ac- 
cording to their laſt prorogation on the twenty-firſt day 
of January, the king in his ſpeech communicated the na- 
ture of the negotiation at the congreſs. He demanded 
ſuch ſupplies as might enable him to act vigorouſly in 
concert with his allies, provided his endeavours to eſta- 
bliſh an advantageous peace ſhould miſcarry; and he 
hinted that the dilatory conduct of the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid proceeded in a great meaſure from the hopes 
that were given, of creating diſcontents and diviſions 
among the ſubjects of Great Britain, This ſuggeſtion 
n 5 | was 


3 


of Vienna and Madrid. Tlie fate of Europe, therefore, 


- rotting in the Weſt Indies: The ſailors periſhed miſera- 


houſe was betrothed to the prince of Aſturias: While 


the little river Coya, that ſeparates the two kingdoms, 
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was a miniſterial artifice to inflame the zeal and reſent- 
ment of the nation, and intimidate the members in the 
oppolition. , Accordingly: the hint was purſued, and in 
the addreſſes from both hovſes, that could not fail of 
being eee conſidering the manner in which they 
were dictated, particular notice was taken of this article: 
Both peers and commons expreſſed their deteſtation and 
abhorrence of thoſe, who, by ſuch baſe and unnatural 


artifices, ſuggeſted the means of diftreſſing their country, 


and clamoured at the inconveniences which they thein- 


ſelves had occaſioned. In theſe addrefles, likewiſe, the 


parliament congratulated: his majeſty on the arrival of 


the prince of Wales in his Britiſh dominions; and the 
commons ſent a particular compliment to his royal high- 


neſs on that occaſion, | The eſtimates having been exa- 
mined in the uſual form, the houſe voted fifteen thouſand 
ſeamen for the enſuing year; but the motion for conti- 


nuing the ſame number of land forces which had been 


allowed in the preceding year, was not carried without 


«iſpute. All the arguments againſt a ſtanding army in 


time of peace, as inconſiſtent with the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and dangerous to. the liberties of the people, were re- 
ated with great vivacity by Mr. Shippen and Mr. W. 
ulteney. Theſe, however, were aniwered, and repre- 
ſented as abſurd, by Mr. Horatio Walpole and Mr. D. 
two ſtaunch adherents of the miniſter. The firſt had, 


in deſpite of nature, been employed in different negotia- 
tions: He was blunt, awkward, and ſlovenly: An orator 


without eloquence, an ambaſſador without dignity, and 
a plenipotentiary without addreſs. .The other had na- 
tural parts and acquired knowledge; ſpoke with confi- 
dence; and in diſpute was vain, ſarcaſtic, petulant, and 
verbole. Lf a in; c | 
$ X. The ſubſidies to Sweden, Heſſe Caſſel, and Wolfen- 
buttel, were continued, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of lir Joleph Jekyll, Mr. Lutwyche, and Mr. Pulteney ; 
which laſt obſerved, that as the landgrave of Heſle Caſtel, 


and the duke of Bruniwick Woifenbuttel, _ uſually 


maintained a certain number of troops in their pay, it 
; VOL» Iths L 8 Was 
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was but reaſonable that Great Britain ſhould defray no 
more than the expenſe of the additional forces which thoſe 
powers had railed, in conſequence of their conventions 
with the king of England. Sir Robert Walpole. per- 
ceiving that this remark. made an impreſſion on the houſe, 
thought it neceſſary to vindicate his meaſure. He expa- 
tiated upon the wiſdom of the late king, in concluding 
the Hanover alliance. He affirmed, that the convention 
. with Heſſe Caſſel had prevented a war in the empire, for 
which the court of Vienna had made great preparations : 
That the emperor had not only augmented his own forces 
by the help of Spaniſh ſubſidies, but alſo retained the 
troops of three electors; and if he had not been overawed 
by the Heſſans, would certainly have rejected the prelimi- 
maries, and all other advances towards a pacification : 
That, therefore, they ought not to grudge an expenſe 
which had already proved ſo beneficial to the tranquillity 
of Europe. Sir Joſeph Jekyll replied, that whatever 
gloſs might be put upon ſuch meaſures, they were re- 
pugnant to the maxims by which England in former 
Limes had ſteered and ſquared its conduct with relation to 
its intereſt abroad: That the navy was the natural 


ſtrength of Great Britain; its beſt defence and ſecurity: 


But if, in order to avoid a war, they ſhould be fo free- 

' hearted as to buy and maintain the forces of foreign 
. princes, they were never like to ſee an end of ſuch ex- 
travagant expenſes. This gentleman, who exerciſed the 
office of maſter of the rolls, had approved himſelf a zeal- 
ous defender of whiz principles, was an able lawyer, a 
ſenſihle ſpeaker, aud a conſcientious patriot. The ſup- 
2 were railed by a continuation of the land- tax, the 
ies upon malt, cyder, and perry, an additional impo- 


— 


ft ion on unmalted corn uſed in diſtilling, and by ſale of 


annuities to the Bank not exceeding fitty thouſand pounds 
per annum. . | | 72 
FFXI. Petitions were delivered to the houſe of com- 
mons from the merchants of London, Liverpool, and 
Briſtol, complaining of the interruptions they had ſuf- 
texed in the:r trade for ſeveral years, by the Jepredations 
2-2 d » & + & * of 
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ef the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. Theſe being con- 


fidered, the houſe ordered the lords of the admiralty to 
3 other memorials of the ſame kind which they 


had received, that they might be laid before the congreſs 


at Soifſons : Then they addreſſed his majeſty for copies of 
all the letters and inſtruct ions which had been lent to ad- 


miral Hoſier, ard thoſe who ſucceeded him in the com- 


mand of the Weſt India ſquadron. Mr. Oglethorpe 
having been informed of ſhocking cruelties and oppreſ- 


fions exerciſed by gaolers upon their priſoners, moved for 


an examination into theſe practices, and was "choſen 
chairman of a committee appointed to inquire into the 


Rate of the gaols of the kingdom. They began with the 
Fleet-priſon, which they viſited in a body: There they 
found fir William Rich, baronet, loaded with irons, by 
order of Bambridge the warden, to whom he had given 
ſome flight cauſe of cffcnce. They made a diſcovery of 
many inhuman barbarities, which had been committed 
by that ruMan, and detected the molt iniquitous ſcenes of 
fraud, villany, and extortion. When the report was 
made by the committee, the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, 
that Thomas Bambridge, acting warden of the Fleet, 
had wilfully permitted ſeveral debtors to eſcape ; had been 
guilty of the moſt nctoricus breaches of truſt, great ex- 
tortions, and the higheſt crimes and miſdemeanours in 
the execution of his office; that he had arbitrarily and 


unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons, and 


deſtroyed prifoners for debt, under his charge, treatin 

them in the moſt barbarous and crue] manner, in high 
violation and contempt of the laws of the kingdom. John 
Huggins, eſquire, who had been warden of the Fleet- 
priſon, was {obicAed to a reſolution of the ſame nature, 
The houſe preſented an addreſs to the king, defiring he 
would dect his attorney- general forthwith to proſecute 


theſe per ſons and their accomplices, who were committed 
priſoners to Newgate. A bill was brought in, diſ- 
abling Bambridge to execute the office of warden 3 
another for the better regulating the priſon of the Fleet, 
and for more effectually preventing and' puniſſzing 
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arbitrary and illegal practices of the warden of the faid 


priſon *. | It | 

XII. Other merchants complained by petition of the 
loſles ſuſtained by the Spaniards. The houſe, in a grand 
committee, deliberated on this ſubject, inquired into the 
particulars, examined evidence, and drew up an addreſs 
tothe king, deſiring his majeſty would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for preventing ſuch 
depredations; for procuring juſt and reatonable ſatisfac- 
tion; and for ſecuring to his ſubjects the ſree exereiſe of 
commerce and navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies 
in America. The king aſſured them be weuld uſe his 
beſt endeavours to anſwer the deſires and expectations of 
his people, in an affair of ſo much importance; and 
they, in another addreſs, thanked him tur his gracious 
aniwer. They did not, however, receive ſuch a ſatiſ- 
factory reply to a former addreſs, touching the ſum of 
fixty thouland pounds that had been ſtated in the public 
account, without ſpecification of the particular uſes to 
Which it was applied. His majeſty gave them to under- 
ſtand, that the money had been iſlued and diſburſed for 
ſecret ſervices; and that a diſtin&t and particular account 


of the diſtribution of it could not be given without a ma- 


| Nifeſt prejudice to the public. A bill was prepared for 
the more effectually preventing bribery and corruption in 
elections for members of parliament; and it paſſed through 
the houſe without oppolition : But their attention was 
chiefly employed upon the Spaniſh depredations, which 
had raiſed a great clamour through the whole kingdom, 
and excited very warm diſputes in parliament; for they 
were generally reputed the fruits of negligence, incapa- 
city, or want of vigour in the miniftefs. The commons 
having made further progreſs in the inquiry, and re- 
ceived freſh petitions from the merchants, paſſed ſome 
reſolutions, in which the Spaniards were accuſed of hav. 


It afterwards a peared that ſome of the members of 
this inquelt were actuated by other motives than thoſe they 
profeſſed; and the committee was ſuifercd to ſink into 
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mg violated the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns z and with having treated inhumanly the maſters 
and crews of ſhips belonging to Great Britain. They 
juſtified the inftruftions given to admiral Hoſier, to ſeize 
and detain the flota and galleons of Span, until juftice 
and ſatisſaction ſhould be rendered to his'majeſty and his 
allies z nay, even declared that fuch ſeizure would have 
been juſt, prudent, and neceſſary, tending to prevent an 
open rupture, and to preſerve the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe. They again addreſſed the king to uſe his en- 
deavours to procure ſatis faction; and he promiſed to 
comply with their requeſt. aero pom 

$ XIII. Mr. Seroope, member for Briſtol, moved for 
an addreſs, intreating his Majeſty to order an account of 
the produce of the civil-liſt revenues for one year to be 
laid before the houſe. The addreſs was pre cnted, the 
account produced, and the heuſe, in a grand committee, 
took this affair into conſideration. The courtiers affirmed - 
that they fell ſhort cf the eight hundred thouſand pounds 
ſettled upon his majeſty; and Mr. Scroope propoſed that 
the ſum of cne hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds 
ſhould be granted to the king, on account of thoſe defi- 
ciences and arrears. The motion was vigorouſly oppoſed * 
by Mr. Pulteney and other members. They expreſſed 
their ſurpriſe that it ſhould be made ſo late in the ſeſſion, 
when no further demand of money cculd be reaſonably 
expected; and they ſaid it was the more extraordinary, 
becauſe it appeared in the former ſeſſion, frem the examin- 


ation of the accounts then before the houſe, that the re- 


venues of the civil lift produced yearly a much greater 
ſum than that for which they were given. Mr. Pulteney 
moved that the accounts and papers ſhould be referred to 
the examination of a {ele& cc mmittee, properly empowered 
to inveſtigate the truth. The miniſters oppoſed this mo- 
tion; and the queſtion being put, it paſicd in the nega- 
tive. The majority voted the ſum demanded ; and, in a 
bill for ſettling the price of imported corn, they inſerted 
the reſolution for granting to his majeſty the ſum of one 
hundred and fifteen thouſand pcunds, on account of ar- 
rears due on the civil-liſt revenues | 

Wy XIV. 
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XIV. The houſe of lords having prepared a bill for 


the more effeftual puniſhment of forgery, which was 
paſſed into a law, and ordered the judges to bring in ano- 
ther on the report of a committee appointed to conſider 
the caſe of impriſoned debtors, at length deliberated upon 
the ſtate of the nation, particularly the poſitive demand 
made by the court of Spain for the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
n en a letter written by the late king to his ca- 
olic majetty. From a copy of the letter laid before the 
houſe, it plainly appeared that king G-orge I. had con- 
ſented to this reſtitution. A motion being made for a re- 
ſolution, importing, that for the honour of his majeſty, 
and the preſervation and ſecurity of the trade and com- 
merce of the kingdom, effedual care ſhould be taken in 
the preſent treaty that the king of Spain ſhould renounce 
all claim and pretenſion io Gibraltar and Minorca, in 
plain and ſtrong terms; a debate enſued, and the queſ- 
tion being put, paſſed in the negative, though not without 
a proteſt. Then the majority reſolved, that the houſe 
did entirely rely upon his majeſty, that he would, for 
maintaining the honour and ſecuring the trade of this 
kingdom, take effect ual care in the preſent treaty to pre- 
ſerve his undoubted right to Gibraltar and Minorca. 
When the houſe examined the papers relating to the 
- Spaniſh depredations, many ſevere reflections were ut- 
tered againft the conduct of the miniſtry ; and a motion 
was made, to reſolve that Hoſier's expedition was an un- 
reaſonable burden on the nation: But this too was re- 
jected, and occaſioned another proteſt. Nor did tlie 
clauſe in the coin bill, for granting one hundred and fit- 
teen thouſand pounds to his majelty, paſs through the 
houſe of peers without warm oppoſition. _ Divers lords 
alleged, that, inſtead of a eg m the civil-liſt reve- 
nucs, there was a conſiderable ſurplus : That this was a 
new giant, and a new burden on the people : That the 
nation was loaded, not to complete, but to augment, the 
ſum deiigned for the civil-liſt; and this at a time when 
the public debts were increaſed ; when the taxes were 
heavily felt in all paris of the country; when the foreign 
trade of Britain was incumbered and diminiſhed ; when 
15 her 
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her manufactures were decayed, her poor multiplied, and 
ſhe was ſurrcunded by many other national calamities. 
They obſerved, that if the produce of the civil liſt revenue 
ſhould not amount to the yearly ſum of eight hundred 
thouſand pounds, the deficiency muſt be made good to 
his majeſty by the public; whereas no proviſion was 
made, by which, if the produce of theſe revenues ſhould 
exceed that ſum, the ſurplus could accrue to the benefit 
of the public: That, by this precedent, not only real 
deficiencies were to be made good, but alſo ſupplies 
were to be given for arrears ſtanding out at the end of 
every year, which ſhould come cn before the ſupplies 
could be granted, though the ſupply given to make good 
arrears in one year ak, 3 certainiy increaſe the ſurpluſ- 
ages in another: That the revenues cf the civil-liſt were 
variable in their ewn nature; and, even when theie is a 
deficiency in the produce, there might be arrears in the 
receipt: Theſe might be eaſily increaſed by the manage- 
ment of defigning miniſters, by private diiections to re- 
ceivers, and by artfu] methods of ſtating accounts. All 
theſe arguments, nd other object ions equally ſlrong and 
plauſible, againſt this uneonſcionable and unpai liamentaiy 
motion, ſerved only to evince the triumph ot the miniſtry 
over ſhame and ſentiment, their conte mpt of public ſpirit, 
and their defiance ct national reproach “. | 
(1729.) SXV. 'Ihe king had, on the twenty-fourth 
day of March, given the reyal aſſent to five bills; and 


on the fourteenth day of May, the ſame ſanction was 


given to thirty other bills, including an act, enabling 
the queen to be regent in the kingdom during his majeſty's 
abſence, without taking the oaths; and another for the 
relief of inſolvent debtors. At the lame time two-and- 

thirty private bills were paſſed : Then the king expreſſed 
his approbation of the parliament, ſignihed his intention 
to viſit his German dominions, and ordered the chancellor 


* The peers that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the oppoſition 
were Beaufort, Strafſord, Craven, Foley, Litchfield, Scarſ- 
dale, Gower, Mountjoy, Plymouth, Eathurſt, Northamp- 
ton, Coventry, Oxford and Mortimer, Willoughby de Broke, 
Boyle, and Warrington. „ 


to 
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to prorogue both houſes. His majeſty having appointed 
the queen regent of the realm, ſet out for Hanover, on the 


| ſeventeenth day of May, in order to remove a petty miſ- 


underftanding which had happened between that elector- 
ate and the court of Berlin. Some Hanoverian ſubjects 
had been preſſed or decoyed into the ſe: vice of Pruſſia; 
and the regents of Hanover bad ſeized certain Pruſſian 
officers by way of repriſal. The whole united kingdom 

of Great Britain at this juncture enjoyed uninterrupted 
repoſe; and commerce continued to increaſe, in ſpite of 
all reftriftion and diſcouragement. The people of Ircland 
found themſelves happy under the government of lord 


Carteret ; and their parliament, 3 in the month - 


of September, approved themſelves the fathers of their 
country. They eſtabliſhed funds for the diſcharge of 
their national debt, and for maintaining the expenſe of 
government: They enacted wholeſome Jaws for the en- 
couragement of manufactures, trade, and agriculture; 
and they formed wiſe regulations in different branches 
of civil economy. Some time after this ſeſſion, which 
was conducted with fo much harmony and patriotiſm, 
lord Carteret returned to England; and was ſucceeded by 
the duke of Dorſet in the government of that kingdom. 
In the month of May, Charles lord Townſhend reſigned the 
ſeals, which were given to colonel Stanhope, now created 
earl of Harrington; ſo that fir R. W. now reigned with- 
out a rival. james ear] of Waldegrave was appointed 
ambaſſador to the court of France, which, about that 
time, was filled with joy by the birth of a dauphin. 

S XVI. In the month of September, Victor 
Amadeus, king of Satdinia, reſigned his crown to 
his fon Charles Emanuel, prince ef Piedmont. ' The 
father reſerved to himſelf a revenue of one hundred 
thouſand piſtoles per annum, retired to the caſtle of 
-Chamberry, and eſpouſed the counteſs dowager of St. 
Sebaſtian, who declined the tiile of queen, but aſſumed 
that of marchioneſs of Somerive. Though the congreſs 


at Soiſſons proved abortive, conferences were begun at 


Seville, between the plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
and Spain ; and a treaty was concluded on the ninth day 
of November, not only without the concurrence of the 
* 2 « 4 ; Emperor, 
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emperor, but even contrary to his right, as eſtabliſhed 
by the quadruple alliance. On this ſubject he commu- 
nicated an Imperial commiſſorial decree to the ſtates of 
the empire aſſembled in the diet at Ratiſbon, which was 
anſwered by the French miniſter de Chavigny. In Odlo- 
ber, Peter II. czar of Muſcovy, and grandſon of Peter I. 
died in the fifteenth year of his age, at Moſcow, and was 
ſucceeded on the Ruſſian throne by the princeſs Anne 
Tvanowna, ſecond. daughter of John Alexowitz, elder 
brother of the firſt Peter, and widow of Frederic Wil- 
ham duke of Courland. The following month was ren- 
dered remarkable by the death of pope Benedict XIII. in 
whoſe room cardinal Laurence Corſini was raiſed to the 
pontificate, and aſſumed the name of Clement XII. | 
$ XVII. The Britiſh parliament afſembling on the 
thirteenth day of January, the king gave them to under- 
Rand, that the peace of Europe was now eftabliſhed by 
the treaty of Seville, built upon the foundation of former 
treaties, and tending to render more effectual what the 
contracting powers in the quadruple alliance were before 
engaged to fee performed. He aſſured them, that all 
former conventions made with Spain in favour of the Bri- 
tiſh trade and navigation were renewed and confirmed : 
That the free, uninterrupted exerciſe of their commerce 
was reftored : That the court of Spain had agreed to an 
ample reſtitution and reparation for unlawtul ſeizures and 
depredations : That al rights, privileges, and poſſeſ- 
fions, belonging to him and his allies, were ſolemnly re- 
eſtabliſhed, confirmed, and guaranteed; and that not one 
conceſſion was made to the prejudice of his ſubje&ts. He 
told them he had given orders for reducing a great num- 
ber of his land forces, and for laying up great part of 
the fleet; and obſerved that there would be a conſiderable 
ſaving in the expenſe of the current year. After both 
houſes had preſented their addreſſes of thanks and con- 
gratulation to the king on the peace of Seville, the lords 
took that treaty into conſideration, and it did not paſs in- 

quiry without ſevere anĩimadverſioi . 
$ XVIII. The lords in the oppoſition excepted to the 
article by which the merchants of Great Britain were 
| obliged 
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obliged to make proof of their loſſes at the court of Spain. 
They faid this ſtipulation was a hardſhip upon Britiſh 
ſubjects, and diſhonourable to the nation: That few 
would care to undertake ſuch a troubleſome and expenſive 
Journey ; eſpecially as they had reaſon to apprehen their 


Claims would be counterbalanced by the Spaniards ; and, 


after all, they wouid have no more than the ſlender com- 


| fort of hoping to obtain that redreſs by commiſſaries 


which they had not been able to procure by plenipoten- 
tiaries. They thought it very extraordinary, that Great 
Britain ſhould be bound to ratify and guarantee whatever 
agreement ſhou!d be made between the king of Spain and 
the dukes of Parma and Tuſcany,.concerning the garri- 
ſons once eſtabliſhed in their countries : That the Engliſh 
ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt in effectuating the introduction 
of fix thouſand Spaniſh troops into the towns of Tuſcany 
and Parma, without any ſpecification of the methods tg 
he taken, or the charge to be incurred in giving that aſ- 


ſiſtance: Fhat they ſhould guarantee for ever, not ouly. 
10 Don Carlos, but even to all his ſucceſſors, the poſſeſ- 


fion of the eſtates of Tuſcany and Parma; a ſtipulation 
which in all probability would involve Great Britain in 
endleſs quarrels and diſputes, about a country with which 


they had no concern. They affirmed that the treaty of 


Seville, inſtead of confirming other treaties, was contra- 


dictory to the quadruple alliance, particularly in the ar- 
ticle of introducing Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and 


Parma, in the room of neutral forces ſtipulated by the 
former alliance; and agreeing that they ſhould there 
remain until Don Carlos and his ſucceſſors ſhould be ſe- 
cure and exempt from all events. They complained that 
theſe alterations, from the tenor of the quadruple al- 
Tiance, were made without the concurrence of the empe- 
ror, and even without inviting him to accede; an affront 
which might alienate his friendihip from England, and 
hazard the Joſs of ſuch an ancient, powerful, and faith- 
ful ally: They declared that throughout the whiole treaty 
there ſeemed to he an artful omiſſion of any expreſs {ti= 
pulation, to ſecure Great Britain in her right to Gibral- 


tar and Minorca, Such was the ſubſtance of the ohjec- 
4 e tions 
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tions made to the peace: Then lord Bathurſt moved for a 
reſolution, that the agreement on the treaty of Seville, to 
ſecure the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to the dutchies of 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, with Spaniſh troops, 
was a manifeſt violation of the fifth article of the qua- 
druple alliance, tending to involve the nation in a danger- 
ous and expenſive war, and to deſtroy the balance of 
power in Europe. The queſtion was put, and the m6- 
tion rejected. Such too was the fate of two other mo- 
tions, to reſolve that Great Britain's right of ſovereignty, 
dominion, poſſeſſion, and claim to Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, were not aſcertained by the treaty of Seville; and 
that the ſtipulations in that treaty for repairing the loſſes 
of the Britiſh merchants were inſufficient aud precarious. 
The majority, far from ſtigmatizing this tranſaction, re - 
ſolved, that the treaty did contain all neceſſary ſtipula- 
tions for maintaining and ſecuring the honour, dignity, 
rights, and pc ſſeſſions of the crown; That all due care 
was taken therein for the ſupport of the trade of the king- 
dom, and for repairing the loſſes ſullained by the Britiſh 
merchants. On theſe reſolutions an addreſs of appro- 
bation was founded : But when a motion was made for 
an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would order to be laid 
before the houſe a liſt of all penſions payable to the crown, 
it was immediately reſolved in the negative. Divers con- 
teſts of the ſame kind aroſe upon the mutiny bill, the 
E bill, and the maintenance of the twelve thouſand 

eſſians; but the miniſtry bore down all oppoſition, 
though their triumphs were clogged with vigorous pro- 
teſts, which did not fail to make impreſſion upon the 
body of the people. "= 8 
S XIX. Nor was the ſucceſs of the court intereſt in 


the houſe of commons altogether pure, and free from ex- 
e and diſpute. When the charge of the land forces 


under the conſideration of the commons, and Mr. 
Henry Pelhain, ſecretary at war, moved that the number 
of effective men for the land ſervice of the enſuing year 
ſhould be fixed at ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hundred and 
nine, Mr. Pulteney inſiſted upon its being reduced to 
twelye thouſand. Mr. Shippen affirmed, that * Pel- 
CO | 1am's 
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ham's motion was a flat negative to the addreſs for which 


he voted on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, as it plainly im- 
plied a diſtruſt of the validity of the late tre ty, which he 
then aſſured the houſe wonld immediately produce all the 
bleſſings of an abſolute peace, and deliver the kingdom 

from the apprehenſions and inconveniences of a war. He 

ſaid the motion tended directly towards the eſtabliſhment 


of an army in Great Britain, which he hoped would never 


be fo far Germanized, as tamely to ſubmit to a military 
government. He obſerved that the nation could have no 
occaſion for all the troops that were demanded, conſi- 
dering the glorious ſcene of affairs which was now opened 
to all Europe. They are not neceſſary (ſaid he) to 
<6 awe Spain into a firm adherence to its own treaty; 
« they are not neceſſary to force the emperor into an im- 
ce mediate acc:thon ; nor are they in any fort neceſſary for 
« the ſafety of his majefty's perſon and government. 
% Force and violence are the reſort of uſurpers and tyrants 
< only; becaule they are, with good reaſon, diſtruſtful 
„ of the people whom they oppreis; and becauſe they 
< have no other ſecurity for the continuance of their un- 
< Jawful and unnatural dominion, than what depends 


_ «© entirely on the ſtrength of their armies. The motion, 


however, was carried in the affirmative. 

XX. Another warm debate was excited by a hill 
which the courtiers brought in, to prevent any ſubjects 
of Great Britain from advancing ſums of money to foreign 
| _ or ſtates, without having obtained licence from 

is majeity, under his privy-ſeal, or ſome greater autho- 
Tity: The miniſter pretended that this law wag propoſed 
to dilable the emperor, who wanted to borrow a great 
ſum of the Engliſh merchants, from raiſing and main. 
taining troops 10 diſturb the tranquility of Europe. I he 


bill contained a clauſe, empowering the King to proh:bit. 


by proclamation all ſuch loans of money, jewels, or bul- 
lion: The attorney-general was empowered to compel, 
by Engliſh bill, in the court of exchequer, the effectual 
difcovery, on oath, of any ſuch loans; and it was 
en icted, that in default of an anlwer to any ſuch 
bid the court thoald decree a limited ſum nagaiatt the 
* : perſon 
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perſon refuſing to anſwer. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, a 


gentleman of uncommon talents and ability, and particu- 


larly acquainted with every branch of commerce, argued 


ſtrenuouſly againſt this bill, as a reſtraint upon trade 


that would render Holland the market of Europe, and 
the mart of money to the nations of the continent. He 
ſaid, that by this general prohibition, extending to all 
princes, ſtates, or potentates, the Engliſh were totally 
diſabled from aſſiſting their beſt allies : ＋ hat among others 
the king of Portugal frequently borrowed money of the 


Evgliſh merchants reſiding within his dominions; that 


while the licenſing power remained in the crown, the 
licences would be iſſued through the hands of the mini- 
ſter, who by this new trade might gain twenty, thirty, 
or forty thouſand a year: That the bill would render 


the exchequer a court of inquiſition; and that whilſt it 
reſtrained our merchants from aſſiſting the princes and 


wers of Europe, it permitted our ſtock-jobbers to trade 
in their funds without interruption. Other arguments of 
ual weight were enforced by Mr. Barnard, a merchant 
of London, who perfectly underſtood trade in all its 
branches, ſpoke with judgment and preciſion, and upon 
all occaſions ſteadily adhered to the intereſts and liberties 


of his country. After having explained his reaſons, he 


declared he ſhould never conſent to a bill which he deemed 


a violation of our fundamental laws, a breach of our 


deareſt liberties, and a very terrible hardſhip on man- 


kind. Sir William Wyndham diftipguiſhed himſelf on 


the ſame ſide of the queſtion: The bill was vindicated by 
fir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and fir Philip Yorke, 


attorney-general; and being ſupported by the whole 


weight of miniſterial influence, not only paſſed through 
the houſe, but was afterwards enacted into a law. 

$ XXI. The ſubſidies were continued to the landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel and the duke of Brunfwick Woltenbuttel, 
in ſpite of all that could be urged againſt theſe extraneous 


incumbrances; and the ſupply for the enſuing year was 
granted according to the eſtimates which the miniſtry 


thought proper to produce, amounting to about two mil- 


lions two hundred and eighty thouſand pounds. It muſt 
M be 
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be owned, however, for the credit of this ſeſſion, that 
the houle appropriated one million of the ſurpluſles ariſ- 
ing from the ſinking fund towards the diſcharge of the 
national debt; and by another act extinguiſhed the duties 
upon ſalt, by which expedient the ſubject was eaſed of a 
heavy burden, not only in being freed from the duty, but 
alſo from a conſiderable charge of ſalaries given to a great 
number of officers employed to colle& this . 
They likewiſe encouraged the colony of Carolina with an 
act, allowing the planters and traders of that province 
to export rice directly to any part of Europe ſouthward 
of Cape Finiſterre; and they permitted ſalt from Europe 
to be imported into the colony of New York. The term 
of the excluſive trade granted by act of parliament to the 
+ Eaſt India company drawing towards a period, many 
conſiderable merchants and others made application for 
being incorporated and veſted with the privilege of trading 
to thoſe countries, propoſing to lay that branch of trade 
open to all the ſubjects of Great Britain, on certain con- 
ditions. In conſideration of an a& of parliament for this 
purpoſe, they offered to advance three millions two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, for redeeming the fund and trade 
of. the preſent Eaſt India company. This propoſal was 
rejected; and the excluſive privilege veſted in the com- 
. pany was, by act of parliament, protracted to the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-ſix, upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: That they ſhould pay into the ex- 
chequer the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds towards 
the ſupplies of the year, without intereſt or addition to 
their capital ſtock: That the annuity or yearly fund of 
one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, payable to them 
from the public, ſhould be reduced to one hundred and 
twenty-eight thouſand : That after the year one thouſand 
{ven hundred and fixty-fix, their right to the excluſive 
trade ſhould be liable to be taken away by parliament, on 
three years notice, and repayment of their capital. _ 
(41730.) $ XXII. On the fifteenth day of May the 
ing went to the houſe of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion. 
In his ſpeech he expreſſed his joy, that, notwithſtanding 


approved 


* 


all the clamours which were raiſed, the parliament had 


much incenled at t 


J oR _ 


8 approved of thoſe matters which fell under their conſider- 


ation; a circumſtance which, he ſaid, could not fail to 
inſpire all mankind with a juſt deteſtation of thoſe incen- 
diaries, who, by ſcandalous libels, laboured to alienate 
the affections of his people; to fill their minds with 
groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonour 
of him and his government, and in dehance of the ſenſe 
of both houſes of parliament *. The emperor was o 
be inſult offered him in the treaty of 
Seville, with reſpect to the garriſons of Tuſcany and 
Parma, that he prohibited the ſubjects of Great Pritain 
from trading in his dominions: He began to make pre- 
parations for war, and actually detached bodies of troops 
10 Italy, with ſuch deſpatch as had been very ſeldom 
exerted by the houſe of Auſtria, Yet the article of which 
he complained was not ſo much a real injury as an affront 
put upon the head of the empire; for the eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion to thoſe Italian dutchies had been ſecured to the 
infant, Don Carlos, by the quadruple alliznce; and 
all that the emperor required was, that this prince- 
ſhould receive the inveſtiture of them as fiefs of the em- 
ire. . | | 
K § XXIII. In Great Britain, this year was not diſtin- 
:ſhed by any tranſaction of great moment. Seven 
chiefs of the Cherokee nations of Indians in America 
were brought to England by ſir Alexander Cumin. Being 
introduced to the king, they laid their crown and regalia 


ln the courſe of this ſeſſion the commons paſſed a bill 
for making more effeQual the laws in being, for diſabling 
erſons from being choſen members of parliament who en- 
joyed any penſion during pleaſure, or for any number of 
years, or any offices holden in truſt for them, by obliging all 
perſons hereafter to be choſen to ſerve for the commons in 
8 to take the oath therein mentioned. In all pro- 
bility this bill would not have made its way through the 
houſe of commons, had not the miniſter been well aſſur- 
ed it would ſtick with the upper houſe, where it was rejected 
at the ſecond reading, though not without violent oppoſi - 
tian, | 6-9 | . 
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at his feet; and by an authentic deed acknowledged 


themſelves ſubje&s to his dominion, in the name of all * 
their compatriots, who had veſted them with full powers e 
for this purpoſe. They were amazed and confounded _ 
at the riches and magnificence of the Britiſh court: th 
- They compared the king and queen to the ſun and moon, Jr 
the princes to the ſtars of heaven, and themſelves to hi 
nothing. They gave their aſſent in the moſt ſolemn 5 
manner to articles of friendſhip and commerce, propoſed % 
by the lords commiſſioners for trade and plantations ; 4 


and being loaded with preſents of neceſſaries, arms, and 
ammunition, were re- conveyed to their own country, M 
which borders on the province of South- Carolina. In 


the month of Ser tember a ſurpriſing revolution was effet- > 
ed at Conſtantinople, without bloodſhed or confuſion. i} 


A few mean janiſſaries diſplayed a flag in the ſtreets, 
exclaiming that all true Muſſuimen ought to follow them, N 
and aſſiſt in reforming the government. They ſopn 


increaſed to the number of one hundred thouſand, march- 7 
ed to the ſeraglo, and demanded the grand vizir, the : 
kiaja, and capitan pacha. Theſe unhappy miniſters : 
were immediately ſtrangled. Their bodies being deliver. I 
ed to the inſurgents, were dragged through the ſtreets ; by 
and afterwards thrown to the dogs to be deyoured. Not be 
© contented with this ſacrifice, the revolters depoſed the 2 
grand fignior Achmet, who was confined to the ſame |: 1 
priſon from whence they brought his nephew Machmut, 
and raiſed this laſt to the throne, after he had lived ſeven- 1 
and- twenty years in conſine nennt. 1 
* & XXIV. England was at this period infeſted with 8 
robbers, aſſaſſins, and incendiaries, the natural conſe- b 
quences of degeneracy, corruption, and the want of police h 
in the interior government of the kingdom. This defect, Mm 
in a. great meaſure, aroſe from an abſurd notion, that 1 
laws neceſſary to prevent thoſe acts of cruelty, violence, . 
and rapine, would be incompatible with the liberty of fi 
Britiſh ſubjects, a notion that confounds all diftinAions tf 
between liberty and brutal licentiouſneſs, as if that 4 
freedom was deſirable, in the enjoyment of which people P 
find no ſecurity for their lives or effects. The peculiar 4 
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depravity of the times was viſible even in the conduct of 
thoſe who preyed upon the commonwealth, Thieves 
and robbers were now become more deſperate and ſavage 
than ever they had appeared ſince mankind was civilized, 
In the exerciſe of their rapine, they wounded, maimed, and - 
even murdered, the unhappy ſufferers, through a wanton- 
neſs of barbarity. They circulated letters, demanding 
ſums of money from certain individuals, on pain of re- 
ducing their houſes to aſhes, and their families to ruin; 
and even ſet fire to the houſe of a rich merchant in Briſtol, 
who had refuſed to comply with their demand. The 
ſame ſpecies of villany was practiſed in different parts 
of the kingdom; ſo that the government was obliged to 
interpoſe, and offered a conſiderable reward for diſcovering 
the ruffians concerned in ſuch execrable deſigns. _ 

$ XXV. In the ſpeech with which the king opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament on the twenty-firſt day of Janu- 
ary, he told them, that the preſent critical conjuncture 
ſeemed in a very particular manner to deſerve their atten- 
tion: That as the tranſactions then depending in the 
ſeveral courts of Europe were upon the point of being 
determined, the great event of peace or war might be 
very much affected by their firſt reſolutions, which were 
expected by different powers with great impatience. He 
ſaid, the continuance of that zeal and vigour wich which 
they had hitherto ſupported him and his engagements 
muſt at this time be of the greateſt weight and import- 
ance, both with regard to his'allies, and to thoſe who 
might be diſpoſed, before the ſeaſon of action, to prevent, 


by an accommodation, the fatal conſequences of a, gene- 


ral rupture. ' "The former ſcene was repeated, Both 
houſes, in their addreſſes, promiſed to ſupport his majeſty 
in all his engagements: Yet the members in the op- 
poſition demonſtrated the abſurdity of promiſing to 
fulfil engagements, beſor- they could poſſibly know whe- 
ther or not they were for the ſervice of Great Britain, 
Another bill was brought into the houſe of commons, to 
prevent penſioners from ſitting as members of parliament; 
and, after a third reading, carried up to the lords for 
their concurrence, When the ſupply fell under conſi- 
1455 | Z : 
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deration, the debates were renewed upon the ſubſidies tg 
the landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel and the duke of Wolfelbut- 
tel, which, however, were continued; and every article 
was granted according to the eſtimates given in for the 
expenle of the enſuing year. Two petitions being pre- 
"ſented to the commons, repreſenting the delays of juſtice, 
occaſioned by the uſe of the Latin tongue in proceedings 
at law, a bill was brought in for changing this practice, 
and enacting, That all thoſe proceſſes and pleadings 
ſhould be entered in the Engliſh language. Though 
one would imagine that very little could be advanced 
againſt ſuch a regulation, the bill met with warm oppo- 
fition, on pretence that it would render uſeleſs the ancient 
records, which were written in that language, and intro- 
duce conſuſion and delay of juſtice, by altering the 
eſtabliſhed form and method of pleading: In fpite of 
theſe ob ections, it paſſed through both houſes, and ob- 
tained the royal aſſent. A great number of merchants 
from different parts of the kingdom having repeated 
\ their complaints of depredations and cruelties committed 
by the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, their petitions 
were referred to the conſideration of a grand committee. 
Their complaints upon examination appeared to be well- 
founded. The houſe prelented an addreſs ta the king, 
defiring his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to con- 
tinue his endeavour to prevent ſuch depredations for the 
future; to procure fall ſatisfaction for the damages 
already ſuſt ained; and to ſecure to the Britiſh ſubjects 
the full and uninterrupted exerciſe of their trade and na- 
vigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in America, 
* be bill againſt penſions produced a warm debate in the 
houſe of lords, where it was violently oppoſed by the dukes 
of Newcaſtle and Argyle, the earl of Ilay, and Dr. Shtr- 
lock, biſhop of Bangor. This prelate, in a remarkable 
ſpeech, repreſented it as a ſcheme to enlarge the power 
of the look of commons, and to via the balance be- 
tween the powers eſſential to the conſtitution, ſo as, ſooner 
or later, to prove the ruin of the whole. The great 
barrier provided againſt bribery and corruption by this 
bill conſiſted in ay oath to bg impoſed on all members * 
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the lower houſe, by which they muſt have ſolemnly ſworn 
and declared, that they had not, directly nor indirectly, any + 
pention during pleaſure, or for any number of years, or. 
any office in part, or in the whole, held for them, or for 
their benefit, by any perſons whatſoever ; and that they 
would not accept any ſuch penſions or offices, without 


ſignifying the ſame to the houſe within fourteen days af- 


ter they ſhould be received or accepted. The bill was 
vindicated as juſt and neceſſary by the earls of Winchel- 
ſea and Strafford, lord Bathurſt, and lord Carteret, who 
had by this time joined as an auxiliary in the oppoſi- 
tion *. | ou 

 (1731.) & XXVI. The houſe of peers proceeded to 
conſider the ſtate of the national debt : They read a bill for 
the free importation of wool from Ireland into England, 
which was fiercely oppoſed, and laid aſide, contrary to all 
the rules of ſound policy. They paſſed the bill for carry- 
ing on proceedings at law in the Engliſh language; and a 
fruitleſs. motion was made by lord Bathurſt for an addreſs 
to deſire his majelty would give directions for diſcharging 
the Heſſian troops that were in the pay of Great Britain. 
On the ſeventh day of May the parliament was prorogued, 
after the king had given them to underſtand, that all 
apprehenſions of war were now happily removed, by a 
treaty ſigned at Vienna between him and the emperor. 
He ſaid it was communicated to the courts of France and. 
Spain, as parties to the treaty of Seville, the execution 
of which it principally regarded; and that it was like- 
wiſe ſubmitted to the conſideration of the States-general. 


He oblerved, that the conditions and engagements into 


which he had entered on this occaſion were agreeable to 
that neceſſary concern which the Britiſh nation muſt. 
always have for. the ſecurity and preſervation of the ba- 


lance of 7255 in Europe; and that this happy turn, duly 


improved with a juſt regard to former alliances, yielded a 
favourable proſpect of ſeeing the public tranquillity re- 


* 
* 


* See note [ C] at the end of the volume. 
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'$ XXVII. In the month of January the duke of 
Parma died, after having made a will, in which he de- 


clared his dutcheſs was three months advanced in her 


* 


py entreating the allied powers of Europe to 
ve compaſſion upon his people, and defer the execution 
of their projects until his conſort ſhould be delivered. In 
caſe the child ſhould be ſtill- born, or die after the birth, 


he bequeathed his dominiens and allodial eftates to the 
mfant Don Carlos of Spain; and appointed five regents 


to govern the dutchy. Notwithſtanding this dipoſnion, 
a body of Imperial troops immediately took poſſeſſion of 
Parma and Placentia, - under the command of general 
Stampa, who declared they ſhould conduct themſelves 
with all poſſible regularity and moderation, and leave 
the adminiſtration entirely to the regents whom the duke 


1 They publicly proclaimed in the mar- 


ket- place, that they took poſſeſſion of theſe dutchies for 
the infant Don Carlos: And that if the dutcheſs dowa- 
ger ſhould not be delivered of a prince, the faid infant 
might receive the inveſtiture from the emperor whenever 
he would, provided he ſhould come without an army. 
Though theſe ſteps ſeemed to threaten an immediate war 
the king of Great Britain and the States- general interpoſed 
their mediation ſo effectually with the court of Vienna, 
that the emperor deſiſted from the proſecution of his 
deſign; and on the ſixteenth day of March concluded at 
Vienna a treaty with his Britannic majeſty, by which 
he conſented to withdraw his troops from Parma and 
Placentia. He 44 that the king of Spain might 
take poſſeſſion of theſe places in favour of his ſon Don 
Carlos, according to the treaty of Seville. He likewiſe 
agreed, that the Oſtend company, which had given ſuch 
umbrage to the maritime powers, ſhould be totally diſ- 
ſolved; on condition that the contracting powers concerned 


in the treaty of Seville ſhould guarantee the pragmatic 


ſanct ĩon, or ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian hereditary domi- 
nions to the heirs female of the emperor, in caſe he ſhould 
die without male iſſue. The Dutch miniſter reſiding at 
the Imperial court did not ſubſcribe this treaty, becauſe, 
by the maxims received in that republic, and the na- 
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ture of her goverpment, he could not be veſted with full 
powers ſo ſoon as it would have been neceſſary: Never- 
theleſs the States-general were, by a ſeparate article, 
expreſly named as a principal contracting party. 


$ XXVIII. On the twenty. ſecond day of July a new _ 


treaty was ſigned at Vienna between the emperor and the 
kings of Great Britain and Spain, tending to confine the 
former. In Auguſt a treaty of union and defenſive alli- 
ance between the electorates of Saxony and Hanover was 
executed at Dreſden. The court of Spain expreſſing 
tome doubts with regard to the pregnancy of the dut- 
cheſs of Parma, ſhe underwent a formal examination by 
five midwives of different nations, in preſence of the older 
dutcheſs dowager, ſeveral ladies of quality, three phyſi- 
cians and a ſurgeon ; and was declared with child: Ne- 
vertheleſs, after having kept all Europe in ſuſpenſe for 
{fix months, ſhe owned ſhe had been deceived ; and general 
Stampa, with the Imperial forces, took formal poſſeſſion 
of the dutchies of Parma and Placentia. Spain and the 
great duke of Tuſcany having acceded to the laſt treaty 
of Vienna, the crown of Great Britain engaged to equip 
an armament that ſhould convoy Don Carlos to his new 
dominions. Accordingly, fir Charles Wager failed with 
a a ſtrong ſquadron from Portſmouth on the twenty-ſixth _ 
day of Auguſt; and in September arrzved at Barcelona, 
where being joined by the Spaniſh fleet and tranſports, 
they ſailed together to Leghorn; from whence the admi- 
ral returned to England. Don Carlos paſſed through 
part of France, and embarking at Antibes on board of 
the Spaniſh gallies, arrived at Leghorn in December. 
Then the Imper:al general withdrew his forces into the 
Milaneſe ; and the infant took poſſeſſion of his new ter- 
IF | | 
. $ XXIX. During theſe tranſactions France was diſ- 
tracted by religious diſputes, occaſioned by the bull 
Unigenitus thundered againſt the doQtrines of Janſenius ; 
a bull which had produced a ſchiſm in the Gallican 
church, and well nigh involved that country in civil war 
and confuſion. It was oppoſed by the parliaments and 
lay tribunals of the kingdom; but many biſhops, and 
Tres ds | the 
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All the artifices of prieftcraft were practiſed on both 
ſides to inflame — 


tion, of the people. Pretended miracles were wrought at 


the bull, confequently was declared damned by the abbet- 
tors of that conſtitution. On the other hand, the Jeſuits 
exerted all their abilities and induſtry in preaching againſt 
the Janſeniſts; in eſtabliſhing an opinion of their juperior 


votaries, who were tranſported into the delirium of poſ- 
ſeſſion, illumination, and ſupernatural converſe. Theſe 
arts were often uſed for the moſt infamous purpoſes. 
Female enthuſiaſts were wrought up to ſuch a violence of 
' agitations, that nature fainted under the ſtruggle, and 
the pſeudo-ſaint ſeized this opportunity of viokting the 
chaltity of his penitent. Such was ſaid to be the caſe of 
mademoiſcile la Cadiere, a young gentlewoman of Toulon, 
abuſed in this manner by the luſt and villany of Pere 
Girard, a noted Jeſuit, who underwent a trial before the 
_ parliament of Aix, and very narrowly eſcaped the ſtake. 

XXX. Ihe parliament of Great Britain 3 
on the thirteenth day of January, the king in his ſpeech 
declared, that the general tranquillity of Europe was re- 
ſtored and eſtabliſned by the laſt treaty of Vienna; and 
Don Carlos was actually poſſeſſed of Parma and Placen- 
tia: That fix thouſand Spaniards were quietly admitted 
and quartered in the dutchy of Tuſcany, to ſecure, by the 
expreſs conſent and agreement of the great duke, the 
reverſion of his dominions; and that a family convention 
was made between the courts of Spain and Tuſcany for 
preſerving mutual peace and friendſhip in the two houſes, 
He told the commons, that the eſtimates for the ſervice 


of former years. He recommended unanimity : He ob- 
- ſerved that his government had no ſecurity but what 
was equally wntvcive to their happineſs, and to the pro- 
teftion of his people: That their proſperity had no found- 
ation but in the defence and 7 225 of his government, 
% Our ſafety (ſaid he) is mutual, * 
20 | na: inſe - 


the Jeſuits in general, were its moſt ſtrenuous aſſertors. | 
uſiaſm, and manage the ſuperſti- 


' the tomb of Abbe Paris, who had died without accepting 


ſanctity; and inſpiring a ſpirit of quietiſm among their 


of the current year would be conſiderably leſs than thoſe 


and our intereſts are 


K 
oy - 
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tc ;nſeparable.** The oppoſition to the court meaſures 
appears to have been uncommonly. ſpirited during the 
courſe of this ſeſſion. The miniſter's motions were at- 
_ tacked with all the artillery of elocution. His principal 
emiſlaries were obliged to taſk their faculties to their all 
exertion, to puzzle and perplex where they could not de- 
monſtrate and convince, to miſrepreſent what they could 
not vindicate, and elude the arguments which they could 
not refute. In the houſe of commons lord Harvey, lately 
appointed vice - chamberlain of his majeſty's houſehold, 
made a motion for an addreſs of thanks, in which they 
ſhould declare their entire approbation of the king's con- 
duct, acknowledge the bletilngs they enjoyed under his 
government, expreſs their confidence in the wiſdom of 
his councils, and declare their readineſs to grant the 
neceſſary ſupplies. This member, ſon to the earl of 
Briſtol, was a nobleman of ſome parts, which, however, 
were more ſpecious than ſolid. He condeſcended to aft 
as a ſubaltern to the miniſter, and approved himſelf 
extremely active in forwarding all his deſigns, whether as 
a ſecret emiſlary or public orator; in which laſt capacity 
he appears to have been pert, frivolous, and frothy. His 
motion was ſeconded by Mr. Clutterbuck, and o 
by fir Wilfred Lawſon, Mr. Shippen, Mr. W. Pu teney, 
fir William Wyndham, and Mr. Oglethorpe. They 
did not argue againit a general addreſs of thanks; but 
expoſed the abſurdity and bad tendency of expreſſions 
which implied a blind approbation of all the meaſures of 
the miniſtry. Sir Wilfred Lawſon obſerved, that not- 
withſtanding the great things we had done for the. crown 
of Spain, and the favours we had procured for the royal 
family of that kingdom, little or no ſatisfaction had as 
yet been received for the injuries our merchants had 
ſuſtained from that nation. Mr. Pulteney took notice, 
that the nation, by becoming guarantee to the pragma- 
tic ſanction, laid itſelf under an obligation to aſſiſt the 
Auſtrian family when attacked by any potentate what- 
ever, except the grand fignor: That they might he 
attacked when it would be much againſt the intereſt of 
the kingdom to engage itſelf in a war upon any foreign 
account: 
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account: That it might one day be for the intereſt 6f 
the nation to join againſt them, in order to preſerve the 
balance of Europe, the eſtabliſhing of which had already 
coſt England fuch immenſe ſums of money. He inſiſted 
upon the abſurdity of concluding ſuch a number ef incon- 
ſiſtent treaties ; and concluded with ſaying, that if affairs 
abroad were now happily eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry which 
conducted them might be compared to a pilot, who, though 
there was a clear, ſafe, and ſtraight channel into port, yet 
- took it in his head to carry the ſhip a great way about, 
through ſands, rocks, and ſhallows ; who, after having loſt 
a great number of ſeamen, deſtroyed a great deal of tackle 
and rigging, and ſubjected the owners to an enormous 
expenſe, at laſt by chance hits the port, and triumphs in 
his good conduẽt. Sir William Wyndham ſpoke to the 
ſame purpoſe. Mr. Oglethorpe, a gentleman of unble- 
miſhed character, brave, generous, and humane, affirmed 
that many other things related more nearly to the honour 
and inteteſt of the nation than did the guarantee of the 
- pragmatic ſanction. He ſaid he wiſhed to have heard that 
the new works at Dunkirk had been entirely razed and 
deſtroyed: That the nation had received full and complete 
ſatistacl ion for the depredations committed by the natives 
of Spain: That more care was taken in diſciplining the 
militia, on whoſe valour the nation mutt chiefly depend 
in caſe of an invaſion; and that ſome regard had been 
ſhown to the oppreſſed proteſtants in Germany. He 
expreſſed his ſatis faction to find that the Engliſh were not 
ſo cloſely united to France as formerly; for he had gene- 
rally obſerved, that when two dogs were in a leaſh 
ü er, the ſtronger generally ran away with the weak- 
er; and this he was afraid had been the cafe between 
France and Great Britain. The motion was vigorouſly 
. defended by Mr. Pelham, paymaſter of the forces, and 
brother to the duke of Newcattie, a man whoſe greateſt 
fault was his being concerned in ſupporting the meaſures 
of a corrupt miniſtry. In other reſpects he was liberal, 
'candid, benevolent, and even attached to the intereſt of 
his country, though egregiouſly miſtaken in his notions 
of government. On this occaſion he aſſerted that it was 
l Nth | no 
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no way inconſiſtent with the honour or dignity of that 


houſe to thank his majeſty in the moſt particular terms 
for every thing he had been pleaſed to communicate in his 
ſpeech from the throne: That no expreſſions of appro- 
bation in the addreſs could be any way made uſe of to 
prevent an inquiry into the meaſures which had been 
purſued, when the treaties ſhould be laid before the houſe. 


| He faid, at the opening of a ſeſſion the eyes of all Europe 


were turned towards Great Britain, and from the parlia- 


ment'ẽs firſt reſolves all the neighbouring powers judged 


of the unanimity that would enſue between his majeſty 
and the repreſentatives of his people : That their appear- 
ing jealous or diffident of his majeſty's conduct would 
weaken his influence upon the councils of foreign ſtates 
and potentates, and perhaps put it out of his power to 
rectify any falſe ſtep that might have been made by his 
miniſters. His arguments were reinforced by a long 
ſpeech from Mr.'H. Walpole. The queſtion was put, 
the motion carried, and the addreſs preſented. | 

& XXXI. The next ſubject of debate was the number 


of land forces. When the ſupply fell under conſidera- 


tion, fir W. Strickland, ſecretary, of war, moved that the 
ſame number which had been maintained in the preceding 

ear ſhould be continued in pay. On the other hand, 
lord Morpeth, having demonſtrated the danger to which 
the liberties of the nation might be expoſed, by maintain- 


ing a numerous ſtanding army in time of peace, made a 
motion that the number ſhould be reduced to twelve thou- 
ſand. A warm debate enſuing, was managed in favour 
of the firſt motion by lord Hervey, fir Robert Walpole, 


and his brother, Mr. Pelham, and fir Philip Yorke, 
attorney- general. This gentleman was counted a better 
lawyer than a politician, and ſhone more as an advocate 


at the bar than as an orator in the houſe of commons. 
The laſt partiſan of the miniſtry. was ſir William Yonge, 
.one of the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury; a man 
who rendered himſelf ſerviceable and neceſſary, by ſtoop. 
ing to all compliances, running upon every ſcent,” aud 


haranguing on every ſubject with an even, uninterrupted, 
tedious flow of dull declamation, compoſed of aſſertions 
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without veracity, concluſions from falſe premiſes, words 
without meaning, and language without propriety. Lord 


Morpeth's motion was eſpouſed by Mr Watkin Wil 


liams Wynne, a gentleman of an ancient family and 
opulent fortune in Wales, brave, open, hoſpitable, and 
warmly attached to the ancient conſtitution and hierarchy ; 


He was ſupported by Mr. Walter Plumer, who ſpoke 


with weight, preciſion, and feverity, by fir W. Wyndham, 
Mr. Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, and Mr. Barnard, 
The courtiers argued that is was neceſſary to maintain 
fuch a number of land forces as might defeat the deſigns 
of malcontents, ſecure the interior tranquillity of the k ing- 
dom, defend it from external affaults, overawe its neigh- 
bours, and enable it to take vigorous meaſures in caſe 
the peace of Europe ſhould be re-embroiled. They af- 
firmed, the ſcience of war was ſo much altered and 
required ſo much attention, that no dependance was to 
be placed upon a militia : T hat all nat'ons were obliged 
to maintain ſtanding armies, for their ſecurity againſt 
the-encroachments of neighbouring powers: That the 
number of troops in Great Britain was too inconſiderable 
to excite the 2 of the people, even under an ambi- 
tious monarch: That his majeſty never entertained the 
. Jeaſt thought of infringing the liberties of his ſubjects: 
That it could not be ſuppoſed that the officers, among 
whom were many gentlemen of family and fortune, would 
ever concur in a deſign to enflave their country; and that 
_ the forces now in pay could not be properly deemed a 

ſtanding army, inaſmuch as they were voted and main- 

tained from year to year by the parliament, which was 


the repreſentative of the people. To theſe arguments 
the members in the oppoſition replied, that a nanding - 


force in time of peace was unconſtitutional, and had been 
always thought dangerous; that a militia was as capable 
of diſcipline as a ſtanding army, and would have more 
incentives to courage and perſeverance: That the civil 


magiſtrate was able to preſerve the peace of the country: 


That the number of the maiconten:s was altogether con- 
temptible, though it might be conſiderably augmented 
by maintaining a ſtanding army, and other ſuch arbitrary 
8 | meaſures z 
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meaſures: That other nations had been enſlaved by 
ſtanding armies; and howſoever they might find them- 


ſelves neceſſitated to depend upon a military force for 


ſecurity againſt encroaching neighbours, the caſe was 
very different with regard to Great Britain, for the 
defence of which nature had provided in a peculiar man- 
ner: That this proviſion was ſtrengthened and improved 
by a numerous navy, which ſecured ber the dominion of 
the ſea; and, if properly diſpoſed, would render all inva- 
ſion impracticable, or at leaſt ineffectual; that the land 
army of Great Britain, though ſufficient to endanger the 
liberties of an unarmed people, could not poſhbly ſe- 


cure ſuch an extent of coaſt, and therefore could be of 


very little ſervice in preventing an invaſion: That though 


they had all imaginable confidence in his majeſty's regard 


for the liberty of his ſubjects, they could not help appre- 
hending, that, ſhould a ſtanding army become part of the 
conſtitution, another prince of more dangerous talents, 
and more fatal deſigns, might ariſe, and employ it for 
the worlt purpoſes of ambition: That though 3 
officers were gentlemen of honour and probity, theſe 
might be eaſily diſcarded, and the army gradually mould- 
ed into a quite different .temper. By theſe means, 
practiſed in former times, an army had been new modelled 
to ſuch a degree, that they turned their ſwords againſt 
the parliament, for whoſe defence they had been raiſed, 
and deſtroyed the conſtitution both in church and ftate ; 


That with reſpe& to its being wholly dependant on the 


parliament, the people of England would have reaſon to 
complain of the fame hardſhip, whether a ſtanding army. 
ſhould be declared at once indiſpenſable, or regularly 
voted from year to year, according to the direction of 
the miniſtry ; That the ſanction of the legiſlature grant- 
ed to meaſures which in themſelves are unconſtitutional, 
burdenſome, odious, and. repugnant to the genius of 
the nation, inſtead of yielding conſolation, would ſerve 
only to demonſtrate, that the moſt effectual method of 
forging the chains of national ſlavery, would be that of 
miniſterial influence operating upon a venal parhament. 


Buch were the reaſons urged againſt a ſtanding army, - 


N 2 w 
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what number ſoever it might be compoſed ; but the 
expediency of reducing the number from about eighteen 
thouſand to twelve thouſand, was inſiſted upon as the 
natural conſequence of his majeſty's declaration, by 
which they were given to underſtand that the peace of 
Europe was eftabl:ſhed ; and that he had nothing ſo much 
at heart as the eaſe and proſperity of his people. It was 
ſuggeſted, that if eighteen thouſand men were ſufficient 
on the ſuppoſed eve of a general war in Europe, it was 
ſurely reaſonable to think that a leſs number would ſuf- 
fice when peace was perfectly re- eſtabliſned. Whatever 
effect theſe reaſons had upon the body of the nation, they 
made no converts in the houſe, where the majority reſolv- 
ed that the ftanding army ſhould be. maintained without 
reduction. Mr. Plumer complained, that the country 
was oppreſſed by an arbitrary method of quartering 
foldiers, in an undue proportion, upon thoſe publicans 
who refuſed to vote in elections according to the direction 
of the miniſtry, Mr. Pulteney aſſerted, that the money 
raiſed for the ſubſiſtence of eighteen thouſand men in 
England, would maintain fixty thouſand French or Ger- 
mans, or the ſame number of almoſt any other people 
on the continent, Sir William Wyndham declared, 
that eighteen thouſand of the Engliſh troops in the late 
war were maintained on leſs than two-thirds of the ſum 
now demanded for the like number : But no regard was 
paid to theſe allegations. | | 

$ XXXII. The next object of importance that at- 
trated the notice of the houſe, was thetſtate of the Chari- 
table Corporation. This company was firſt erected in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven. Their 
profeſſed intention was to lend money at legal intereſt to 
the poor, upon ſmall pledges; and to perſons of better 
rank upon an indubitable ſecurity of goods impawned. 
Their capital was at firſt limited to thirty thouſand 


unds ; but, by licences from the crown, they increaſ- 


ed it to fix hundred thouſand pounds, though their char- 
ter was never confirmed by act of parliament. In the 
month of October, George Robinſon, eſquire, member 
for Marlow, the caſhier, and John Thompſon, warehouſe- 


keeper 
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keeper of the corporation, diſappeared in one day. The 
proprietors, alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral gene- 
ral courts, and appointed a committee to inſpect the ſtate 
of their affairs. They reported, that for a capital of 
above five hundred thouſand pounds no equivalent was 
found; inaſmuch as their effects did not amount to the 
value of thirty thouſand, the remainder having been em- 
bezzled by means which they could not diſcover. The 
5 in a petition to the houſe of commons, re- 
preſented that by the moſt notorious breach of truſt in 
ſeveral perſons to whom the care and management of 
their affairs were committed, the corporation had been 
defrauded of the greateſt part of their capital; and that 
many of the petitioners. were reduced to the utmoſt de- 
gree of miſery and diſtreſs; they, therefore, prayed, that 
as they were unable to detect the combinations of thoſe 
who had ruined them, or to bring the delinquents to 
juſtice, without the aid of the power and authority of 
parliament, the houſe would vouchſafe to inquire into 
the ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct of their 
managers; and give ſuch relief to the petitioners as to 
the houſe ſhould {rem meet. The petition was graciouſ- 
ly received, and a ſecret committee appointed to pro- 
ceed on the inquiry. They ſoon diſcovered a moſt ini- 
yon ſcene of t:aud, which had been acted by Robin- 

on and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of the directors, 
for embezzling the capital, and cheating the proprietors. 
Many perſons of rank and quality were concerned in this 
infamous conſpiracy : Some of the firſt characters in 
the nation did not eſcape ſuſpicion and cenſure. Sir Ro- 
bert Sutton and fir Archibald Grant were expelled the 
houſe of commons, as having had a conſiderable ſhare in 
thoſe fraudulent practices: A bill was brought in, to re- 
ſtrain them and other delinquents from leaving the king- 
dom, or alienating their effects. In the mean time, the 
committee received a letter from ſignor John Angelo Bel- 
Joni, an eminent banker at Rome, giving them to under- 
ſtand, that Thompſon was ſecured in that city, with all 
his papers, and confined to the caſtle of St, Angelo ; and 
that the papers were tianſmitted to his correſpondent at 
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Paris, who would deliver them up, on certain conditions 
ſtipulated in favour of the priſoner. This letter was 


conſidered as an artifice to inſinuate a favourable opinion 


of the pretender, as if he had taken meaſures for ſecuring 
Thompſon, from his zeal for juſtice, and affection for the 


Engliſh people, On this ſuppoſition, the propoſals were 


rejected with diſdain z and both houſes concurred in an 
order that the letter ſhould be burned at the Royal Ex- 


change, by the hands of the common hangman. The 


lower houſe reſolved, that it was an inſolent and auda- 
cious libel, abſurd and contradictory; that the whole 
tranſaction was a ſcandalous artifice, calculated to de- 
Jude the unhappy, and to diſguiſe and conceal the wick - 


ed practices of the profeſſed enemies to his majeſty's 


perion, crown, and dignity. 
S XXXIII. No motion, during this ſeſſion, produced 
ſuch a warm conteſt as did that of fir Robert Wal. 
pole, when, after a long preamble, he propoſed that the 
duties on ſalt, which about two years before had been 
aboliſhed, ſhould now be revived, and granted to his 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for the term of three 
years. In order to ſweeten this propoſal, he declared 
that the land - tax for the enſuing year ſhould be reduced 
to one ſhilling in the pound. All the members of the 
country party were immediately in commotion. They 
expreſſed their ſurpriſe at the groſſneſs of the impoſition. 
They obſerved, that two years had ſcarce elapſed ſince 
the king, in a ſpeech from the throne, had exhorted them 
to aboliſh ſome of the taxes that were the moſt burden- 
ſome to the poor : The houſe was then of opinion, that 
the tax upon ſalt was the moſt burdenſome, and the moſt 
pernicious to the trade of the kingdom; of all the impoſi- 
tions to which the poor were ſubjected, and therefore it was 
taken off: But that no good reaſon could be produced 
for altering their opinion ſo ſuddenly, and reſolving to 
grind the Arr of the poor, in order to eaſe a few rich 


men of the landed intereſt. They affirmed, that the moſt 
neral taxes are not always the leaſt burdenſome : 
at after a nation is obliged to extend their taxes far- 
ther than the luxuries of their country, thoſe taxes that 
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can be raiſed with the leaſt charge to the public; are the 


moſt convenient and eaſieſt to the people: But they ought 
carefully to avoid taxing thoſe things which are neceſ- 
fary for the ſubſiſtence of the poor. The you of all 
neceſſaries being thus enhanced, the wages of the tradeſs 
man and manufacturer muſt be increaſed; and where 
theſe are high the manufacturers will be underſold by 
thoſe of cheaper countries. The trade muſt of conſe- 
quence be ruined ; and it is not to be ſuppoſed that the 
landed tleman would chuſe to ſave a ſhilling in the 
pound from the land-tax, by means of an expedient that 
would ruin the manufactures of his country, and de- 
creaſe the value of his own fortune, They alleged 
that the ſalt - tax particularly affected the poor, who could 
not afford to eat freſh proviſions; and that, as it formerly 
occaſioned murmurs and diſcontents among the lower 
claſs of people, the revival of it would, in all probability, 
exaſperate them into open ſedition. They obſerved, that 
while it was exacted in England, a great number of mer- 
chants ſent their ſhips to Ireland, to be victualled for 
their reſpective voyages: That, ſince it had been abohiſh- 
ed, many experiments had been ſucceſsfully tried with 
falt for the improvement of agriculture, which would be 
entirely defeated by the revival of this impoſition. "They 
ſuggeſted that the land- tax was raiſed at a very ſmall ex- 
penſe, and ſubje& to no fraud, whereas that upon falt 
would employ a great number of additional officers in the 
revenue, wholly depending upon the miniſtry, whoſe in- 
fluence in elections they would proportionably increaſe. 
They even hinted, that this conſideration was one power- 
ful motive for propoſing the revival of an odious tax, which 
was in effect an exciſe, and would be deemed a ſtep to- 
wards a general exciſe upon all ſorts of proviſions. Fi- 
nally, they demonſtrated that the ſalt- tax introduced 
numberleſs frauds and perjuries in different articles of 
traffic. Sir Robert Walpole endeavoured to obviate all 
theſe objections in a long ſpeech, which was minutely 
anſwered and refuted in every article by Mr. Pulteney. 


Nevertheleſs, the queſtion being put, the miniſter's mo- 


tion was carried in the affirmative, and the duty ien 
ON" WAS anmne. — 
Let; 
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Vet, before the bill paſſed, divers motions were made, 
and additional clauſes propoſed by the members in the 
N rages New debates were raiſed on every new ob- 
Jection, and the courtiers were obliged to diſpute their 
ground by inches. | 


. XXXIV. The penſion bill was revived, and for the | 


third time rejected in the houſe of lords. A bill for the en- 
couragement of the ſugar colonies paſſed through the lower 
houſe with great difficulty, but was loſt among the peers : 
Another, for the better ſecuring the freedom of parlia- 
ments, by further qualifying members to fit in the houſe 
of commons, was read the third time, and thrown out 
upon the queſtion. A committee had been appointed to 
inquire into a ſale of the eſtate which had belonged to 


the late earl of Derwentwater. It appeared by the re- 


port, that the ſale had been fraudulent: A bill was pre- 
| to make it void: Dennis Bond, eſquire, and Ser- 

eant Birck; commiſſioners for the ſale of the forfeited 
eſtates, were declared guilty of notorious breach of truſt, 
and expelled the — of which they were members: 
George Robinſon, eſquire, underwent the ſame ſentence, 
on account of the part he acted in the Charitable Corpora 


tion, as he and Thompſon had neglected to ſurrender 


themſelves, according to the terms of a bill which had 
e for that purpoſe. During this ſeſſion, five mem- 

s of parliament were expelled for the moſt ſordid acts 
of knavery; a ſure ſign of national degeneracy and diſ- 
honour. All the ſupplies were granted, and, among 
other articles, the ſum of two and-· twenty thouſand ſix 
hundred ninety- four pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and ſix pence, 
for the agio or difference of the ſubſidies payable to the 
crown of Denmark, in purſuance of the treaty ſubſiſting 


between the late king and that monarch : But this was 


not. obtained without a violent diſpute. Mr. Pulteney, 
who bore a conſiderable ſhare in all theſe debates, be- 
came in alittle time ſo remarkable as to be thought 
worthy of a very particular mark of his majeſty*s diſ- 
pleaſure, The king, on the firſt day of July, called for 
the council-book, and with his own hand ttruck the name 
of William Pulteney, eſquire, out of the liſt of privy 
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counſellors : His maj further ordered him to be put 
out of all the commiſſions of the peace, The ſeveral 
lord-lieutenants, from whom he had received deputations, 
were commanded to revoke them ; and the lord- chancellor 
and ſecretaries of ſtate were directed to give the neceſſary 
orders for that pages | | 75 
$ XXXV. Nor did the houſe of peers tamely and una- 
nimouſly ſubmit to the meaſures of the miniſtry. The 
penſion- bill being read, was again rejected, and a proteſt 
entered. A debate aroſe about the number of ſtanding 
forces; and the earl of Cheſterfield argued for the court 
motion. The earl of Oxford moved that they might be 
reduced to twelve thouſand effective men. The earl of 
Winchelſea obſerved, that a ſtanding army rendered mi- 
niſters of ſtate more daring than otherwiſe they would be, 
in contriving and executing projects that were grievous 
to the people: Schemes that never could enter into the 
heads of any but thoſe who were drunk with exceſs: of 
power. The marquis of Tweedale, in reaſoning againſt 
ſuch a number as the miniſtry propoſed, took occaſion to 
obſerve, that not one ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates was 
ever applied to the uſe of the public: He likewiſe took 
notice, that the eighteen thouſand men, demanded as a 
ſtanding force, were modelled in ſuch a manner, that 
they might be ſpeedily augmented to forty thouſand men 
on any emergency. The duke of Argyle endeavoured to 
demonſtrate the danger of depending for the ſafety of the 
kingdom upon an undiſciplined militia, a fleet, or an 
army of auxiliaries. 'Then he repreſented the neceſſity 
of having recourſe to a regular army in caſe of invaſion 
and, after all, acknowledged, that the number propoſed 
was no way ſufficient for that purpoſe. All his argu- 


ments were anſwered and refuted in an excellent ſpeech 


by lord Carteret: Nevertheleſs, victory declared for the 
miniſter. The parliament having granted every branch 
of the ſupply, towards the payment of which they bor. 


rowed a fum from the ſinking-fund, and paſſed divers 


other acts for the encouragement of commerce and agri- 


culture, the king, on the firſt day of June, gave the 


royal aſſent to the bills that were. prepared, and —_ 
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' the ſeſſion, after having informed both houſes that 


the States-general had acceded to the treaty of Vienna: 
That he had determined to viſit his German dominions, 
and to leave the queen regent in his abſerce. He ac- 
cordingly ſet out for Hanover in the beginning of June. 
By this time the pragmatic ſanction was confirmed by the 
diet of the empire, though not without a formal proteſt 
by the electors Palatine, Bavaria, and Saxony. 
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$ I. Remarkable inſtance of ſuicide. & II. Aﬀairs of 


_ the continent. & III. Meeting of the parliament. 
8 IV. Addreſs to the king touching the Spaniſh depre- 
- dations. & V. The eæciſe ſcheme propoſed by fir Robert 
. Walpole. & VI. Oppoſition ts the ſcheme. & VII. 
Bill for a dower to the princeſs royal. & VIII. De- 
Gate in the houſe of lords concerning the eftates of the late 
directors of the South-Sea company. & IX. Double 
celectios & a bing in Poland. & X. The kings of France, 
Spain, and Sardinia, join againft the emperor. & XI. 

» The prince of Orange arrives in England. S XII, 
» Altercation in the houſe of commons. S XIII. Debate 
about the remowal of the duke of Bolton and lord wiſcount 
. Cobham from their reſpectiue regiments, & XIV. Mo- 
tion for the repeal of the ſeptennial aft. & XV. Con- 
. »Elufion of a remarkable ſpeech by ſir V. Wyndham, 
- & XVI. Meſſage from the king for powers to augment 
be forces in the intervals between the two parhaments, 
S XVII. Oppo/ition in the bouſe of peers. Parliament diſ- 
ſolved. XVIII Dantic beſieged bytbe Rufſians. S XIX. 
Pjybilipſburgb taken by the French. Den Carlos takes peſſeſ- 
on of Naples. & XX. Baitleof Parma. & XXI. The 
Imperialiſts are again worſted at Guaſtalla. An edict 
in France compelling the Britiſh ſubjefs in that kingdom 
. 40 inliſt in the French army. S XXII. New parlia- 
ment in Great Britain, & XXIII. Debate on a ſub- 
= fidy-to Denmark. & XXIV. Petition of ſome Scottiſh 
© aoblemen to the houſe of peers, & XXV. Bill explain- 
l a ing 
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Ing an a of the Scottiſh parliament touching wron- 
guous impriſonment. & XXVI. Miſunderſtanding be- 


taucen the courts of Spain and Portugal. Sir Jobn 


Norris ſails witha ſtrong ſquadron to Liſbon. & XXVII. 
Preliminaries ſigned by the emperor and the king of France, 
$ XXVIII. Proceedings in parliament. & XXIX. 
Bill for preventing the retail of ſpirituous liquors. Ano- 
ther for the relief of Quakers in the article of tithes. 
$ XXX. Morimain act. & XXXI. Remarkable riot 


rina and the Ottoman Porte. & XXXIII. The ſeſſion 
of parliament opened by commiſſion. & XXXIV. Mo- 
tion in both houſes for a ſettlement on the prince of 
Wales. & XXXV. Fierce debate on this ſubjeci. 
S XXXVI. Scheme by fir Jobn Barnard for reducing 


— 


at Edinburgh. & XXXII. Rupture between the ca. 


the intereft of the national debt. \ XXXVII. Bill 


againſt the city of Edinburgh.  XXXVIII. Play- 
houſe bill. | 3 | 


(1732.) FT. THE moſt remarkable incident that diſ- 

| . = tinguiſhed this year in England was a 
very uncommon inſtance of ſuicide; an act of deſpair fo 
frequent among the Engliſh, that in other countries it is 
objected to them as a national reproach, Though it may 
be generally termed the effect of lunacy proceeding from 
natural cauſes operating on the human body, in ſome few 


inſtances it ſeems to have been the reſult of cool delibera- 


tion. Richard Smith, a book binder, and priſoner for 
debt within the liberties of the King's- bench, perſuaded 
his wife to follow his example in making away with her- 
ſelf, after they had murdered their little infant. This 


_ wretched pair were in the month of April found hanging 


in their bed-chamber, at about a yard's diſtance from 
each other; and in a ſeparate apartment the child lay 


dead in a cradle. They left two papers incloſed in a ſhort 


letter to their landlord, whoſe kindneſs they implored in 


favour of their dog and cat. They even left money to 


Pay the porter who ſhould carry the incloſed papers to the 
rſon for whom they were addreffed. In one of theſe the 


uſband thanked that perſon for the marks of Es | 
| : 
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he had received at his hands; and complained of the ill 


| offices he had undergone from a different quarter. The 
other paper, ſubſcribed by the huſhand and wife, con- 


tained the reaſons which induced them to act ſuch a tra- 


gedy on themſelves and their offspring. This letter was 
- altogether ſurpriſing for the wk 


m reſolution, the good 
humour, and the propriety with which it was written, 
They declared, that they withdrew themſelves from po- 
verty and rags; evils that, through a train of unlucky 
accidents, were become inevitable. They appealed to 
their neighbours for the induſtry with which they had 
endeavoured to earn a livelihood. They juſtified the 


murder of their child, by ſaying, it was leſs cruelty to 


take her with them, than to leave her friendleſs in the 
world, expoſed to ignorance and miſery. They profeſſed 


their belief and confidence in an Almighty God, the 


fountain of goodneſs and beneficence, who could not 


offibly take delight in the miſery of his creatures: 
hey, therefore, reſigned up their lives to him without 
any terrible apprehenſions; ſubmitting themſelves to 
thoſe ways which, in his goodneſs, he ſhould appoint 
after death. Theſe unfortunate ſuicides had been always 
induſtrious and frugal, invincibly honeſt, and remarka- 


ble for conjugal affection. 


D 


S II. Truſtees having been appointed by charter to 


ſuperintend a new ſettlement in Georgia, ſituated to the 


ſouthward of Carolina, in America, Mr. Qglethorpe, 


-as general, and governor of the province, embarked at 


Graveſend, with a number of poor families, to plant 
that colony. The king of Spain having equipped a very 
powerful armament, the fleet ſailed on the fourth day of 


June from the road of Alicant, under. the command of the 


count de Montemar, and arrived on the coaſt of Barbary 
in the neighbourhood of Oran, where a conſiderable body 


of troops was landed without much oppoſition. Next 


day, however, they were attacked by a numerous army 


of Moors, over whom they obtained a complete victory. 


The bey or governor of Oran immediately retired with 
his garriſon, and the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of the 


3 


place, from which they had been driven in the year one 


thou- 
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thouſand ſeven hundred and eight. The ſtrong fort of 
Mazalaquivir was likewiſe ſurrendered to the victors at 
the firſt ſummons; ſo that this expedition anſwered all 


the views with which it had been projected. Victor 


Amadzus, the abdicated king of Sardinia, having, at 
the inſtigation of his wife, engaged in fome intrigues, in 
order to re- aſcend the throne, his ſon; the reigning king, 
ordered his perſon to be ſeized at Montcalier, and con- 
veyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong eſcort. His wife, the 
marchioneſs de Spigno, was conducted to Seva. The old 
king's confeſſor, his phyſician, and eight-and- forty per- 
ſons of diſtinction, were impriſoned. The eiae of 
Turin was lecured with a ſtrong garriſon ; and new in- 
ſtructions were given to the governor and ſenate of Cham- 
berri. The diſpute which had long ſubſiſted between 
the king of Pruſſia and the young prince of Orange, 
touching the ſucceſſion to the eſtates poſſeſſed by king 
William III. as head of the houſe of Orange, was at lait 
accemmodated by a formal treaty figned at Berlin and 


Dieren. The Dutch were greatly alarmed about this 
time with an apprehenſion of being overwhelmed: by an 


inundation, occaſioned by worms, which were ſaid to 
have conſumed the piles and timber-work that ſupported 
their dykes. They prayed and faſted with uncommon 
zeal, in terror of this calamity, which they did not know 
how to avert in any other manner. At length th 
were delivered from their fears by a hard troſt, which et- 
fectually deſtroyed thoſe dangerous animals. About this 
time, Mr. Dieden, plenipotentiary from the elector of 
Hanov.r, received, in the name of his maſter, the in- 
veſtiture of Bremen and Verden from the hands of the 
emperor. 7 

9 IIT. The hiſtory of England at this period cannot 
be very intereſting, as it chiefly conſiſts in an annual re- 
volution cf debates in pw liement ; © debates, in which 
the ſame arguments perpetvally recur on the ſame ſub- 


jets. When the ſeſſion was opened on the ſixteenth day 
of January, the king declared, that the ſituation of affairs 


both at home and ahi cad rendered it unneceſſary for him 
to lay before the two houſes any other reaſons for calling 
VOL. II. — | them 


ployed that very night to carry the good news beyond 
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them together, but the ordinary deſpatch of the publie 
buſineſs, and = defire of receiving their advice in ſuch 


affairs as ſhould require the care and conſideration of par- 
liament. The motion made in the houſe of commons for 


an addreſs of thanks implied, that they ſhould expreſs 


their ſatisfaction at the preſent ſituation of affairs both at 


home and abroad. The motion was carried, notwith. 
ſtanding the oppoſition of. thoſe who obſerved, that the 


nation had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with the preſent | 


poſture of affairs: That the French were employed in for- 
tifying and reſtoring the harbour of Duakirk, contrary 
to the faith of the moſt ſolemn treaties : That the Britiſh 
merchants. had received no redreſs for the depredations 
committed by the Spaniards: That the commerce of 
England daily decreaſed: That no fort of trade throve 
but the traffic of Change-alley, where the molt abo- 
minable frauds were practiſed ; and that every ſeſſion 


of parliament opened a new ſcene of villany and impo- 


Re! + | 

& IV. The penſion-bill was once more revived, and 
loſt again in the houſe of peers. All the reaſons formerly 
advanced againſt a ſtanding army were now repeated; 
and a reduction of the number inſiſted upon with ſuch 


. warmth, that the miniſterial party were obliged to have 


recourſe to the old phantom of the pretender. Sw Archer 
Croft ſaid, a continuation of the ſame number of forces 
was the more neceſſary, becauſe, to his knowledge, 
popery was increaling very fait in the country; for, in 
one pariſh which he knew, there were ſeven popiſlt 
prieſts; and that the danger from the pretender was the 
more to be feared, becauſe they did not know hut he was 
then breeding his ſon a proteſtant. Sir Robert Walpole 


_ obſerved, that a reduction of the army was the chief 


thing wiſhed for and deſired by all the jacobites in the 
kingdom; that no reduction had ever been made but 
what gave freſh hopes to that party, and encouraged 
them to raiſe tumults againſt the government; and he 


did not doubt but that, if they ſhould reſolve to reduce 


any part of the army, there would be poſt-horſes em- 
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ſea to the pretender. His brother Horatio added, that 
the number of troops then propoſed was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport his majeſty's government, and would 
e neceſſary as long as the nation enjoyed the happineſs 
of having the preſent illuſtrious family on the throne. 
The futility, the ſelf-contradition, and the ridiculous 
abſurdity of theſe ſuggeſtions were properly expoſed :; 
Nevertheleſs, the army was voted without any reduction. 


Sir Wilfred Lawſon having made a motion for an addreſs 


to the king, to know what ſatisfaction had been made 
by Spain for the depredations committed on the Britiſh 
merchants, it was after a violent debate approved, and 
the addreſs preſented. The king in anſwer to this re- 
monſtrance gave them to underſtand, that the meeting of 
the commiſſaries of the two crowns had been ſo long 
delayed by unforeſeen accidents, that the conferences 


were not opened till the latter end of the preceding Fe- 


bruary ; and that as the courts of London and Madrid had 
agreed that the term of three years ſtipulated for finiſhing 
the commiſſion ſhould be computed from their firſt meet- 
ing, a perfe& account of their proceedings could not as 
yet be laid before the houſe of commons. A. bill had 
been long depending for granting encouragement to the 
ſugar colonies in the Weſt Indies; but, as it was 
founded upon a prohibition that would have put a ſtop to 
all commerce between the French iſlands and the Britiſh 
ſettlements in North America, it met with a very warm 
oppoſition from thoſe who had the proſperity of thoſe 
northern colonies at heart. But the bill being patroniſed 


and ſupported by the court intereſt, ſurmounted all ob- 


jections; and afterwards paſſed into a law. While the 
commons deliberated upon the ſupply, fir Robert Wal. 
pole moved, thar five hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be 
iſſued out of the ſinking-fund for the-ſervice of the enſuing 
year. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and fir . 
John Barnard, expatiated upon the iniquity of pillaging 
a ſacred depoſit, ſolemnly appropriated to the diſcharge 
of the national debt. They might have demonſtrated 
the egregious folly of a meaſure, by which the public, 
for a little temporary eaſe, loſt the advantage of the accu. 
62 O2 mulating 
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mulating intereſt which would have ariſen from the ſink- 


ing fund if properly managed and reſerved. All objec- 
tions vaniſhed before the powers of miniſterial influence, 


which nothing now could check but the immediate dan- 
ger of popular commotion. Such hazardous interpoſition 
actually defeated a ſcheme which had been adopted by the 
miniſter, and even before its appearance alarmed all the 
trading part of the nation. REL 3G . 

$ V. The houſe. having reſolved itſelf into a commit- 
tee, to deliberate upon- the moſt proper methods for the 
better ſecurity and improvement of the duties and reve- 
nues charged upon tobacco and wines, all the papers 


relating te theſe duties were ſubmitted to the peruſal of 


the members: The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and 
exciſe were ordered to attend the houſe, the avenues of 
which were crowded with multitudes of people; and the 


members in the oppoſition waited impatiently for a pro- 


poſal, in which they thought the liberties of their coun- 
try ſo deeply intereſted. In a word, there had been a 
call of the houſe on the preceding day. The ſeſſion was 
frequent and full; and both ſides appeared ready and 
eager for the conteſt, when fir Robert Walpole broached 
his deſign. He took notice of the arts which had been 
- uſed to prejudice the people againſt his plan before it was 
known. He affirmed that the clamours occaſioned by 
theſe prejudices had originally riſen from ſmugglers and 
fraudulent dealers, who had enriched themſelves by cheat- 
ing the public; and that theſe had been ſtrenuouſly aſſiſt- 
ed and ſupported by another ſet of men, fond of every 
opportunity to ſtir up the people of Great Britain to 
mutiny and ſedition. . on the frauds that 
were committed in that branch of the revenue ariſing from 
the duties on tobacco; upon the hardſhips to which the 
American planters were ſubjected by the heavy duties 
payable on importation, as well as by the ill utage they 
had met with from their factors and correſpondents in 
England, who, from being their ſervants, were now be- 
come their maſters; upon the injury done to the fair 
trader; and the loſs ſuſtained by the public with reſpect 
to the revenue. He aſſerted that the ſcheme he was about 
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to propoſe would remove all theſe inconveniences, pre- 


vent numberleſs frauds, perjuries, and falſe entries, and 


add two or three hundred thouſand pounds per annum to 


the public revenue. He entered into a long detail of 
frauds practiſed by the knaviſh dealers in thoſe commo- 
dities: He recited the ſeveral acts of parliament that 
related to the duties on wine and tobacco; He declared 
he had no intention to promote a general exciſe : He en- 


deavoured to obviate ſome object ions that might be made 


to his plan, the nature of which he at length explained. 
He propoſed to join the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the 
cuſtoms : That the further ſubſidy of three farthings per 
pound charged upon imported tobacco ſhould be ſtill levied 
at the cuſtom-houſe, and payable to his majeſty's civil-liſt 
as heretofore: That then the tobacco ſhould be lodged in 
warehouſes, to be appointed for that purpoſe by the com- 
miſſioners of the exciſe : That the keeper of each ware- 
houſe, appointed likewiſe by the commiſſioners, ſhould 
have one lock and key, and the merchant-importer have 
another; and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſecured 
until the merchant ſhould find vent for it, either by ex- 

tation or home conſumption: That the part deſigned 
for exportation ſhould be weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, 
diſcharged of the three farthings per pound which had 
been paid at its firſt importation, and then exported 
without further trouble: That the portion deſtined for 
home conſumption ſhould, in preſence of the warehouſe» 
keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer, upon his paying 
the inland duty of four pence per pound weight, to the 
proper officer appointed to receive it; by which means 
the merchant would be eaſed of the inconvenience of 
paying the duty upon importation, or of granting bonds 
and finding ſureties for the payment, before he had found 
a market for the commodity : That all penalties and for- 
feitures, ſo far as they formerly belonged to the crown, 
ſhould for the future be applied to the uſe of the public: 
That appeals in this, as well as in all other caſes relating 
to the exciſe, ſhould be heard and determined by two or 
three of the judges, to be named by his majeſty; and in 


| the country, by the judge of aſſiae upon the next circuit, 
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who ſhould hear and determine ſuch appeals in the moft 
ſummary manner, without the formality of proceedings 
in courts of law or equity. IE 54 3 

I VI. Such was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe 
ſcheme, in favour of which ſir Robert, Walpole moved, 
that the duties and ſubſidies on tobacco ſhould from and 
after the twenty-fourth day of June ceaſe and determine. 


The debate which enſued was managed and maintained 


by all the able ſpeakers on both ſides of the queltion. 
Sir Robert Walpole was anſwered by Mr. Perry, mem + 
ber for the city of London. Sir Paul Methuen joined in 
the oppoſition. Sir John Barnard, another repreſentative 
of London, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſame cauſe. He 
was ſupported by Mr. Pulteney, fir William Wyndham, 
and other - patriots. The ſcheme was (eſpouſed by ir 


Philip Yorke, appointed lord-chief-juſtice of the King's- 


bench, and ernobled in the courſe of the enſuing year. 


Sir Joſeph Jekyl approved of the project, which was 
. likewiſe ftrenuouſly defended by lord Hervey, fir Thomas 


Robinſon, fir William Yonge, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. 
Winnington, which laſt excelled all his contemporaries of 
the miniſtry in talents and addreſs. Thoſe who argued 
againſt the ſcheme accuſed the miniſter of having miſre- 
' preſented the frauds, and made falſe calculations. With 
reſpect to the ſuppoſed hardſhips under which the planters 
were ſaid to labour, they affirmed that no planter had 
ever dreamed of complaining, until inſtigated by letters 


and applications from London: That this ſcheme, far 


from xelieving the planters, would expoſe the factors to 


ſuch grievous oppreſſion, that they would not be able to 


continue the trade, conſequently the planters would be 
entirely ruined; and, after all, it would not prevent thoſe 
frauds againſt which it was ſaid to be provided: That 
from the examination of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, . 


it appeared that thoſe frauds did not exceed forty thouſand 


pounds per annum, and might in a great meaſure be 
aboliſhed, ' by a due execution of the laws in being; 
conſequently this {cheme was unneceſſary, would be in- 
effect ual in augmenting the revenue, deſtructive to trade, 
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to promote 2 general exciſe, which was in all countries 
conſidered as a grievous oppreſſion. They ſuggeſted that 
it would produce an additional ſwarm of exciſe- officers 
and warehouſe-keepers, appointed and paid by the trea- 
fury, fo as to multiply the dependants on the crown, and 
enable it ſtill further to influence the freedom of elections: 
That the traders would become ſlaves to exciſemen and 
warehouſe-keepers, as they would be debarred all acceſs 
to their "commodities, except at certain hours, when 
attended by thoſe officers: That the merchant, for every 
quantity of tobacco he could fell; would be obliged to 
make a journey, or ſend a meſſenger to the office for a 
permit, which could not be obtained without trouble, 
expenſe, and delay; and that, ſhoulda law be enacted in 


conſequence of this motion, it would in all probability 


be ſome time or other uſed as a precedent for introducing 
excife Jaws into every branch of the revenue; in which 
caſe the liberty of Great Britain would be no more. In 
the courſe of this debate, fir Robert Walpole took notice 
of the multitudes which had beſet all the approaches to 
the houſe. He ſaid it would be an eaſy taſk for a deſign- 
ing ſeditious perſon to raiſe a tumult and diſorder among 
them: That gentlemen might give them what name they 
ſhould rhink fit, and affirm they were come as humble 
ſuppliants ; but he knew whom the law called fturdy 
beggars; and thoſe who brought them to that place could 


not be certain but that they might behave in the ſame 


manner. This infinuation was reſented by fir John 
Barnard, who obſerved that merchants of character had 
a right to come down to the court of requeſts, and lobby 
of the houſe of commons, in order to ſolicit their friends 
and acquaintance againſt any ſcheme or project which 
they might think prejudicial to their commerce: That 


when he came into the houſe, he faw none hut ſuch as 


deſerved the appellation of fturdy beggars as little as the 


"honourable gentleman himſelf, or a: y gentleman what- 


ever. After a warm diſpute the motion was carried by a 
majority of ſixty-one voices. (1733.) Several reſolu- 
tions were founded on the propoſal; and to theſe the 
houſe agreed, though not without another violent _ 

| telt. 
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teſt, The reſolutions produced a bill, againſt. which 
petitions were preferred by the lord- mayor, aldermen, 
and common · council of London, the cities of Coventry 
and Nottingham. A motion was made that counſel 


ſhould be heard for the city of London; but it was re- 


jected by the majority, and the petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. Had the miniſter encountered no op- 
tion but that which appeared within doors, his 

ject would have certainly been carried into execution: 
But the whole nation was alarmed, and clamoured loudly 
againſt the exciſe-bill. The populace. ftill crowded 
around Weſtminſter-hall, blocking up all the avenues to 
the bouſe of commons. They even inſulted the perſons 
of thoſe members who had voted for the miniſtry on this 
occaſion; and fir Robert Waipele began to be in fear of 
his life. He, therefore, thought proper to drop the de- 
fign, by moving that the ſecond reading of the bill might 
be poſtponed till the twelfth day of June. Then, com- 

laint being made of the inſolence of the populace, who 
had -maltreated ſeveral members, divers reſolutions were 
taken againſt thoſe tumultuous crowds, and their abet- 
tors; theſe reſolves were communicated to the lord-mayor 
of London, the ſheriff of Middleſex, and the high-bailiff 


of Weſtminſter. Some individuals were apprehended in 


the court of requeſts, as having fomented the diſturb- 
ances; but they were ſoon releaſed. The miſcarriage of 
the bill was celebrated with public rejoicings in London 
and Weſtminſter ; and the miniſter was burned in effigy 
by the populace. After the miſcarriage of the exciſe- 
ſcheme, the huuſe unanimouſly reſolved to inquire 
into the frauds and abuſes in the cuſtoms; and a com- 
mittee of twenty-one perſons was choſen by ballot for 
this purpoie. | ; | 
$ VII. The ſubſequent debates of this ſeſſion were 
occaſioned by a bill to prevent the infamous practice of 
fiock-jobbing, which with great difficulty made its way 
to the houle of lords, who propoſed ſome amendments, 
in conſequence of which it was laid aſide; and ſucceeded 
by another bill eſtabliſhing a lottery, to raiſe five hundred 


thouſand puunds for the relief of thoſe who had ſuffered by 
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the Charitable Corporation. After having undergone 
ſome alterations it paſſed through both houſes, and ob- 
tained the royal aſſent. The king, by a meſſage to par- 
liament, had ſignified his intention to give the princeſs 
royal in marriage to the prince of Orange, promiſing 
himſelf their concurrence and aſſiſtance, that he might 
be enabled -to beſtow ſuch a portion with his eldeſt 
daughter as ſhould be ſuitable to the occaſion. The 
commons immediately reſolved, that out of the mo- 
nies ariſing from the ſale of lands in the ifland of St. 
Chriſtopher's, his majeſty ſhould be empowered to apply 
fourſcore thouſand pounds, as a marriage dower for his 
daughter; and a clauſe for this purpoſe was inſerted in 
the bill, for enabling his majeſty to apply five hundred 
thouſand pounds out of the ſinking- fund tor the ſervice of 
the current year. FOOL | | erred 

$ VIII. The oppoſition in the houſe of lords was ſtill 
more animated, though ineffectual. The debates chiefly 
turned upon the penſion- bill, the number of land forces, 
and a motion made by lord Bathurſt, for an account of 
the produce of the forfeited eſtates which had belonged to 
the directors of the South-Sea company. The truſtees 
for theſe eſtates had charged themſelves with a great ſum 
of money, and the lords in the oppoſition thought they 
had a right to know how it had been difpoſed. The 
miniftry had reaſons to ſtifle this inquiry; and, there- 


fore, oppoſed it with all their vigour. | Nevertheleſs, the 


motion was carried, after a warm diſpute, and. the di- 
rectors of the South- Sea company were ordered to lay the 
account before the houſe. From this, it appeared that 
the large ſums of money ariſing from the Lorteited eſtates 
had been diſtributed among the proprietors, by way of 

dividend, even before recourſe was had to parliament 
for directions in what manner that produce ſhould be ap- 
plied: Lord Bathurſt, therefore, moved for a reſolution 
of the houſe, that the diſpoſal of this money by way of 
dividend, without any order or direction of a general 
eourt for that purpoſe, was a violation of the act of par- 
lament made tor the diſpoſal thereof, and a manifeſt in- 
juſtice done to the proprietors of that ſtock. The duke 
of Newcaſtle, in order to gain time, moved, that as the 
7 0914-6 | account 
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account was confuſed, and almoſt unintelligible, the pre- 
ſent directors of the company might be ordered to lay 
before the bouſe a further and more diſtinct account of 
the manner in which the money had been diſpoſed. A 
violent conteſt enſued, in the courſe of which the houſe 
divided, and of fitfty-ſeven peers who voted for the delay, 
forty-ſix were ſuch as enjoyed preferment in the church, 
commiſſions in the army, or civil employments under 
the government. At length lord Bathurſt waved his 
motion for that time: Then the houſe ordered that the 
preſent and former directors of the South-Sea —_—_ 
together with the late inſpectors of their accounts, ſhou 

attend and be examined. They were accordingly inter- 
rogated, and gave ſo little fatisfaQtion, that lord Bat- 
hurſt moved for a committee of inquiry; but the queſtion 
being put, was carried in the negative: Yet a very ftreng 
proteſt was entered by the lords in the oppoſition. The 


next ſubject of altercation was the bill tor miſapplying 
part of the produce of the finking-fund. It was attacked 


with all the force of argument, wit, and deciamation, 
by the earl of Stafford, lords Bathurſt and Carteret, and 
particularly by the earl of Cheſterfield, who had by this 
time reſigned his ſtaff of lord · ſteward of the houſehold, 


and renounced- all connexion with the miniſtry. Lord 


Bathurſt moved for a reſolution, importing, that, in the 
opinion of the houſe, the ſinking-fund ought for the 
future to be applied, in time of _ and public tran- 
quillity, to the redemption of thoſe taxes which were 
moſt” prejudicial to the trade, moſt burdenſome on the 
to — and moſt oppreſſive on the poor of the 
nation. This motion was over-ruled, and the bill 
adopted by the majority. On the eleventh day of June, 


the king gave the royal aſſent to the bills that were pre- 
| pared, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 


took notice of the wicked endeavours that had been lately 
uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by the moſt un- 
juſt miſrepreſentations. 0 ry 550 


by a vacancy on the throne of Poland. Auguſtus died 
at Warſaw in the end of January, and the neighbouring 
powers were immediately in commotion, The elector of 
bes Saxony 5 


IX. Europe was now re- involved in freſh troubles, 
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Saxony, ſon to the late king, and Staniſlaus, whoſe 
daughter was married to the French monarch, declared 


themſelves candidates for the Poliſh throne. The em- 
peror, the czarina, and the king of Pruſſia, eſpouſed the 


intereſts of the Saxon: The king of France ſupported 


the pretenſions of his father-in-law, The foreign miniſters 
at Warſaw forthwith began to form intrigues among the 
eleftors ; the marquis de Monti, ambaſſador from France, 
exerted himſelf fo ſucceſsfully, that he ſoon gained over 
the primate, and a majority of the Catholic dietines, 
to the intereſts of Staniſlaus; while the Imperial and 
Ruſſian troops hovered on the frontiers of Poland. The 
French king no ſooner underſtood that a body of the 
emperor's forces was,encainped at Sileſia, than he ordered 
the duke of Berwick to aſſemble an army on the Rhine, 
and take meaſures for entering Germany, in caſe the 
Imperialiſts ſhould march into Poland. A French fleet 
ſet fail for Dantzic, while Staniſlaus travelled through 
Germany in diſguiſe to Poland, and concealed himſelf in 
the houſe of the French ambaſſador at Warſaw. As the 
day of election approached, the Imperial, Ruſſian, and 
Piufſian m'niſters delivered in their ſeveral declarations, 
by way of proteſt againſt the ccntingent election of Sta- 
niſlaus, as a perſon proſcribed, diſqualified, depending 
upon a foreign power, and connecied with the Turks, 
and other infidels. The Ruſhan general Laſci entered 
Poland at the head of fifty thouſand men: The diet of 


the election was cpened with the uſual ceremony on the 


twenty-fifth day of Auguſt. Prince Vieſazowiſki, chief 
of the Saxon intereſt, retired to the other ſide of the 
Viſtula, with three thouſand men, including ſome of the 
nobility who adhered to that party. Nevertheleſs, the 
primate proceeded to the election: Staniſlaus was unani- 
mouſly choſen king; and appeared in the eleQoral field, 
where he was received with loud acclimation. The op- 
poi:te party ſcon increaſed to ten thouſand men; proteſted 
againſt the election, and joined the Ruſſian army, which 
advanced by ſpeedy marches. King Staniſlaus finding 
himſelf unable to cope with ſuch adverſaries, retired with 
the primate ard French ambaſſador to Dantzic, leaving 
the pulatine of Kiowat Wartaw, This general — 
| t 
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the Saxon palace, which was ſurrendered upon terms: 


Then the ſoldiers and inhabitants plundered the houſes of 
belonging to the grandees who had declared for Auguſtus, wal 
as well as the hotel of the Ruſſian miniſter. In the ſha 
mean time, the Poles, who had joined the Muſcovites, an 
finding it impracticable to paſs the Viſtula before the ex- the 
piration of the time fixed for the ſeſſion of the diet, of 
erected a kolo at Cracow, where the eleetor of Saxony alte 
was choſen and proclaimed, by the biſhop of Cracow, 20 


king of Poland, under the name of Auguſtus III. on Gr 
the ſixth day of October. They afterwards paſſed the the 
river, and the palatine of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, tak 
they took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, where in their turn they dri 
plundered the palaces and houſes belonging to the op- riet 
Polite party. | . 
X. During theſe tranſactions, the French king con- ear 
cluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by which thoſe cha 
powers agreed to declare war againit the emperor. Ma- gen 


nifeſtos were publiſhed reciprocaily by all the contracting tha 
powers. The duke of Berwick paſſed the Rhine in He 
October, and undertook the ſiege of fort Kehl, which of 
in a few days was ſurrendered on capitulation : Then he ae! 
3 the river, and returned to Verſailles. The king thei 
of Sardinia having declared war, againſt the emperor, m. 
joined a body of French forces commanded by mareſchal the 
de Villars, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the Mila - POR 
neſe. His Imperial majeſty dreading the effects of ſuch or | 
a powerful confederacy againſt him, offered to compro- . tak 
mile all differences with the crown of Spain, under the faid 
: mediation of the king of Great Britain; and Mr. Keene, fad 
the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, propoſed an accommoda- the 
tion. Philip expreſſed his acxnowletgments to the king . 
of England, declaring, however, that the emperor's he 
advances, were too late; and that his own reſolutions the 
ere already taken. Nevertneleſs, he ſent orders to the * 
count de Montijo, his amhaſſador at London, to com- ſafe 
municate to his Britannic majeſty the motives which * 


had induced him to take theſe reſolutions. In the mean 
time he detached a powerful armament to Italy, where poll 

they inveſted the Imperial tortreſs of Aula, the garriſon = 
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of which was obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. The republic of Venice declared ſhe would take no 
ſhare in the diſputes of Italy: The. States-general ſigned 
a neutrality with the French king for the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, without conſulting the emperor. or the king 


of Great Britain; and the Engliſh councils ſeemed to be 


altogether pacific. Fe | ; 
S XI. In November the prince of Orange arrived at 
Greenwich, in order to eſpouſe the princeſs royal: But 
the marriage was poſtponed on account of his being 
taken ill; and he repaired to Bath in Somerſetſhire, to 
drink the waters for the recovery of his ſtrength. Hen- 


rietta, the young dutcheſs of Marlborough, dying 


about this time, the title devolved to her ſiſter s ſon, the 


earl of Sunderland. Lord King reſigning his office of 


chancellor, it was conferred upon Mr. Talbot, ſolicitor- 
general, together with the title of baron; a promotion 
that reflected honour upon thoſe by whom it was adviſed. 
He poſſeſſed the ſpirit of a Roman ſenator, the elegance 
of an Atticus, and the integrity of a Cato. At the 
meeting of the parliament in January, the king told 
them, 1n his ſpeech, that though he was no way engaged 
in the war which had begun to rage in Europe, except by 
the good offices he had employed among the contending 
powers, he could not ſit regardleſs of the preſent events, 


or be unconcerned for the conſequences of a war under- 


taken and ſupported by ſuch a powerful alliance. He 
ſaid, he had thought proper to take time to examine the 
facts alleged on both ſides, and to wait the reſult of 
the councils of thoſe powers that were more immediately 
intereſted in the conſequences of the rupture. He declared 
he would concert with his allies, more particularly with 
the States - general of the United Provinces, ſuch meaſures 
as ſhould be thought moſt adviſable for their common 
ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace of Europe. In the 


mean time, he expreſſed his hope that they would make 


ſuch proviſion as ſhould ſecure his kingdom, rights, and 
poſſeſſions, from all dangers and inſults, and maintain the 
reſpect due to the Britiſh nation. He ſaid, that hat- 
eyer part it might in the end be moſt reaſonable for him 
: VOL. III. * 
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to act, it would in all views be neceſſary, when all 
Europe was preparing for arms, to put his kingdoms in 
A of defence. The motion for an addreſs of 
thanks produced, as uſual, a debate in both houſes, 
- which, it muſt be owned, appears' to have proceeded 
from a ſpirit of cavilling, rather than from any reaſonable 
caule of objection. | 
XII. The houſe of commons reſolved to addreſs his 
majeſty for a copy of the treaty of Vienna. Sir John 
Ruſhout moved for another, deſiring that the letters and 
inſtructions relating to the execution of the treaty of 
Seville, ſhould be ſubmitted to the inſpection of the com- 
mons; but, after a hard ſtruggle, it was over - ruled. 


The next motion was made by Mr. Sandys, a gentleman 
who had for ſome time appeared ſtrenuous in the oppoſi- 


tion, and wrangled with great perſeverence. He propoſed 

that the houſe ſhould examine the inſtructions which had 
been given to the Britiſh miniſter in Poland, ſome years 
before the death of king Auguſtus, that they might be 
the better able to judge of the cauſes which produced 
this new rupture among the powers of Europe. The 
motion being oppoſed by all the court members, a conteſt 
enſued, in the courſe of which Mr. Pulteney compared 

the miniſtry 'to an empyric, and the conſtitution of 
England to his patient. This pretender in phyſic 
(faid he) being conſulted, tells the diſtempered per- 
ſon, there were but two or three ways of treating his 
diſeaſe ;' and he was afraid that none of them would 
, Tucceed, A vomit might throw him into convulſions 
that would occaſion immediate deathz a purge might 
bring on a diarrhoea that would carry him off in a ſhor 
time; and he had been already bled ſo much, and fo 
often, that he could bear it no longer. The unfortunate 
patient, ſhocked at this declaration, replies, Sir, you 
have always pretended to be a regular doctor, but now 
I find you are an arrant quack. I had an excellent 


conſtitution when I firſt fell into your hands, but you 
have quite deſtroyed it; and now I find I have no other 
chance for ſaving my life, but by calling for the help 
of ſome regular phyſician. In the debate, the _— 
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bers on both ſides ſeemed to wander from the queſtion, 
and indulge themſelves with ludicrous perſonalities, 
Mr. H. Walpole took occaſion to ſay, that the oppoſition. 
treated the miniſtry as he himſelf was treated by iome of 
his acquaintance, with reſpe& to his dreſs. «4 If I am 
« in . clothes (ſaid he), then they call me a ſlovenly, 
« dirty fellow; and if by chance I wear a laced ſuit, 
ic they cry, What! ſhall ſuch an awkward fellow wear 
« fine clothes? He continued to ſport in this kind of 
idle buffoonery. He compared the preſent adminiſtration 
toa ſhip at ſea. As long as the wind was fair, and pro- 
per for carrying us to our deſigned port, the word was 
« Steady | fteady !'* but when the wind began to ſhift 
and change, the word was neceſſarily altered to * Thus, 
te thus, and no nearer. The motion was overpowered by 
the majority; and this was the fate of ſeveral other pro- 
poſals made by the members in the oppoſition. Sir John 
Barnard preſented a petition from the druggiſts, and 
other dealers in tea, complaining of the inſults and | 
preflion to which they were ſubjected by the exciſe laws, 
and imploring relief, Sir John and Mr. Perry, another 
of the city members, explained the grievous hardſhips 
which thoſe traders ſuſtained, and moved that the petition 
might be referred to the conſideration of the whole haaſe. 
They were oppoſed by Mr. Winnington, Sir W. Yonge, 
and other partiſans of the miniſtry ; and theſe ſkirmiſhes _ 
brought on a general engagement of the two parties, in 
which every weapon of ſatire, argument, reaſon, and 
truth, was wielded againſt that odious, arbitrary, and 
oppreſſive method of collecting the public revenue. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the motion in favour of the ſufferers was 
rejecled. | | 
XIII. When the commons deliberated upon the 
ſupply, Mr. Andrews, deputy-paymaſter of the army, 
moved for an addition of eighteen hundred men to the 
number of land forces which had been continued ſince 
the preceding year. The members in the oppoſition diſ- 
puted this nal augmentation with too much heat and 


eagerneſs, It muſt be acknowledged, they were by this 
time irritated into ſuch perſonal animoſity againſt the 
| 2 2 miniſter, 
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miniſter, that they reſolved to oppoſe all his meaſures,” 


whether they might or might not be neceſſary for the 
ſafety and advantage of the kingdom. Nor indeed were 
they altogether blameable for acting on this maxim, if 
their ſole aim was to remove from the confidence and 
councils of their ſovereign, a man whoſe conduct 
they thought prejudicial to the intereſt and liberties of 
their country. They could not, however, prevent 
the augmentation propoſed : But they reſolved, if they 
could not wholly top the career of the miniſtry, to throw 
in ſuch a number of rubs as ſhould at leaſt retard their 
rogreſs. The duke of Bolton and lord Cobham had 

deprived of the regiments they commanded, becauſe 

they refuſed to concur in every projet of the adminiſtra-' 
tion. It was in conſequence of their diſmiſſion, that 
lord Morpeth moved for a bill to prevent any commiſſion. 
officer, not above the rank of a colonel, from being re- 
moved, unleſs by a court martial, or by addrefs of either 
houſe of parliament. Such an attack on the prerogative 
might have ſucceeded in the latter part of the reign of 
the firſt Charles; but at this juncture could not fail to 
miſcarry : Yet it was fuſtained with great vigour and 
addreſs. When the propoſal was ſet alide by the majo- 
rity, Mr. Sandys moved for an addreſs to the king, 
deſiring to know who adviſed his majeſty to remove the 
duke of Bolton and lord Cobham from their reſpe&tive 
regiments. He was ſeconded by Mr. Pulteney and fir 
William Wyndham : But the miniſtry foreſeeing another 
tedious diſpute, called for the queſtion, and the motion 
was carried in the negative. The next ſource of con- 
tention was a bill for ſecuring the freedom of parliament, 
by limiting the number of officers in the houſe of com- 
mons. It was read a firſt and ſecond time : But, when 
a motion was made for its being committed, it met with 
138 oppoſition, and produced a warm debate that 
iſſued in a queſtion, which, like the former, paſſed in the 
negative. A clergyman having inſinuated in converſa - 
tion, that ſir William Milner, baronet, member for 
York, received a penſion from the miniftry, the houſe 
took cognizance of this-report ; The clergyman —— 
I. * a edges 
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jedged at the bar that he might have dropped ſuch a hint 
wing The — proteſted, upon his 
honour, that he never did, or ever would receive, place, 
penſion, 8 or reward from the court, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, for voting in parliament, or upon 
any other account whatever, The accuſation was voted 
falſe and ſcandalous, and the accuſer taken into cuſtody : 
But in a few days he was diſcharged upon his humble 
petition, and his begging pardon of the member whom 

had calumniated. The duty upon ſalt was prolonged 
for eight years; and a bill paſſed againſt ſtock-jubbing. 
S XTV. But the ſubje& which of all others employed 
the eloquence and abilities on both ſides to the moſt 
vigorous exertion, was a motion made by Mr. Bromley, 
who propoſed that a bill ſhould be brought in for repealing 
the ſeptennial act, and for the more frequent meeti 
and calling of parliaments. The arguments for an 
againſt ſeptennial parliaments have already been ſtated. 
The miniſtry now inſiſted upon the increaſe of papiſts 
and jacobites, which rendered it dangerous to weaken the 
hands of the government: They challenged the oppoſi- 
tion to produce one inſtance in which the leaſt encroach- 
ment had been made on the liberties of the people ſince the 
ſeptennial act took place; and they defied the moſt in- 
genious malice to prove that his preſent majeſty had ever 
endeavoured to extend any branch of the prerogative 
beyond its legal bounds. Sir John Hinde Cotton af- 
firmed, that in many parts of England the papiſts had 
already begun to uſe all their influence in favour of thoſe 
candidates who were recommended by the minifters as 
members in the enſuing parliament. With reſpe& to 
his majefty's conduct, he ſaid he would not anſwer one 
word: But as to the grievances introduced ſince the la 
was enacted for ſeptennial parliaments, he thought him- 
ſelf more at liberty to declare his ſentiments. He aſſerted, 
that the ſeptennial law itſelf was an encroachment on the 
rights of the people: A law. paſſed by a parliament that 
made itſelf ſeptennial. He obſerved, that the laws of 
treaſon with regard to trials were altered ſince that pe- 
riod ; That in former times a man was tried by a jury 
5 | P 3 | * 
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of his neighbours, within the county were the crimes 


alleged againſt him were ſaid to be committed; but by 


an act of a ſeptennial parliament he might be removed 


and tried in any place where the crown, or rather the 
miniſtry, could find a jury proper for their purpoſe; 
where the, priſoner could not bring any witnels in his 
juſtification, without an expenſe, which perhaps his cir- 
_ cumſtances would not bear. He aſked, if the riot act 
was not an encroachment on the rights of the people ? 
An act by which a little dirty juſtice of the peace, the 
meaneſt and vileſt tool a miniſter can uſe, who perhaps 
ſubſiſts by his being in the commiſſion, and may be de- 

ived of that ſubſiſtence at the pleaſure of his patron, 
Pad it in his power to put twenty or thirty of the beſt 
ſubjects in England to immediate death, without any 
trial or form but that of reading a proclamation, * Was 
« not the fatal South-Sea (ſcheme (ſaid he). eftabliſhed 
& by the act of a ſeptennial parliament? And can any 
** man aſk, whether that law was attended with any in- 
s convenience; to the glorious catalogue I might have 
«& added the late exciſe bill, if it had paſſed into a law; 
© but, thank heaven, the ſeptennial parliament was 
60 — expiring before that famous meaſure was intro. 
„ duced. ; 7 $54 > i | 
+. XV. Sir William Wyndham concluded an excellent 


| : _ ſpeech, that ſpoke him the unrivalled orator, the uncor- 


rupted Briton, and unſhaken patriot, in-words to this 
effect: Let us ſuppoſe a man abandoned to all notions 
& of virtue and honour, of no great family, and but a 
é mean fortune, raiſed to be chief miniſter of ſtate, b 

% the concurrence of many whimſical events; afraid, 
£ or unwilling, to truſt any but creatures of his own 
* making; lolit to all ſenſe of ſhame and reputation; 
« ignorant of his country's true intereſt ; purſuing no 


«© aim but that of aggrandizing himſelf and his favour- 


66 ites; in foreign affairs truſting none but thoſe who, 


bc from the nature of their education, cannot poſſibly be 


6“ qualified for the ſervice of their ava or give 
% weight and credit to their negotiations. Let us ſup- 
it pole the true intereſt of the nation, by ſuch means, 
. 1 neglected 
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neglected or miſunderſtood; her honour tarniſhed, her 
« importance loſt, her trade inſulted, her merchants 


6 plundered, and her ſailors murdered ;; and all theſe 


« circumſtances overlooked, left his adminiſtration ſhould 
6 be endangered. Suppoſe him next poflefſed of im- 
« menſe wealth, the plunder of the nation, with a par- 
tc liament- chiefly compoſed of members whoſe ' ſeats are 
c“ purchaſed, and whoſe votes are bought at the expenſe 
te of the public treaſure: In fuch a parliament, ſuppoſe 
« all attempts made to inquire into his conduct, or to 
e relieve the nation from the diſtreſs which has been en- 
« tailed upon it by his adminiſtration. Suppoſe him 
6 ſcreened: by a corrupt majority of his creatures, whom 
6 he retains in daily pay, or engages in his particular 
« intereſt, by diſtributing among them thoſe poſts and 
« places which ought never to be beſtowed upon any 
6 but for the good of the public. Let him plume him- 
“ ſelf upon bis ſcandalous victory, becauſe he has ob- 
« tained a parliament like a packed jury ready to acquit 
e him at all adventures. Let us ſuppoſe him domineer- 
ing with inſolence over all the men of ancient families, 
& over all the men of ſenſe, figure, or fortune in the 
© nation; as he has no virtue of his own, ridiculing it 
«© in others, and endeavouring to deſtroy or corrupt it 
“ mall. With ſuch a miniſter, and ſuch a parliament, 
let us ſuppoſe a caſe which I hope will never happen: 
«© A prince upon the throne, uninformed, ignorant, and 
“ unacquainted with the inclinations and true intereſt of 
“ his people, weak, capricious, tranſported with un- 
% bounded ambition, and poſſeſſed with  infatiable 
$6 ay L hope ſuch | caſe will eee z but, 
« as it bly may, could a reater curſe ha to 
6 . ho ſack a — 2 the throne, Lited, 
« and ſolely adviſed, by ſuch a miniſter, and that mi- 


* nilter ſupported by ſuch a parliament? The nature of 
“ mankind cannot be altered by human laws : The ex- 


«© iſtence of ſuch a prince or ſuch a miniſter we cannot 
$6 prevent by act of parliament; but the exiſtence of 
“ ſuch a parliament” I think we may prevent; as it is 


much more likely to exiſt, and may do more miſchief 


« while 
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. while the ſeptennial law remains in force, than if it 
. © were repealed : Therefore, I am heartily for its 
< being repealed.” Notwithſtanding the moſt warm, 
the moſt nervous, the moſt patheric remonſtrances in fa- 
vour of the motion, the queſtion was put, and it was 
ſuppreſſed by mere dint of number. e 
(1734.) $ XVI. The triumph of the miniſtry was 
ſtill more complete in the ſucceſs of a meſſage delivered 
from the crown 2 end of the ſeſſion, when a 
great many membe the other had retired to 
their reſpeRive habitations in the dane. Sir Robert 
Walpole delivered 'this commiſſion to the houſe, im- 
orting, that his majeſty might be enabled to augment 
Ps forces, if occaſion ſhould require ſuch an augmenta- 


tion, between the diſſolution of this parliament and the 
election of another. Such an important point, that was 


ſaid to ftrike at the foundation of our liberties, was not 
tamely yielded; but, on the contrary, conteſted with 
uncommon ardour. The motion for taking the meſſage 
into conſideration was carried — — 2 and an 
addreſs preſented to the king, ifying their compliance 
with hi Gefire In — 2 a ſubſequent — 
they prepared and paſſed a bill, enabling his majeſty to 
ſettle an annuity of five thouſand s for life on the 
princeſs royal, as a mark of his paternal favour and 
affection. | | 8 FT 

S XVII. The ſition in the houſe of peers kept 
pace with that in houſe of commons, and was ſup- 
ported with equal abilities, under the auſpices of the 
lords Bathurſt and Carteret, the earls of Cheſterfield and 
Abingdon. The duke of Marlborough made a motion 
for a bill to regulate the army, equivalent to that which 
had been rejected in the lower houſe; and it met with 
the ſame fate after a warm diſpute. 'Then lord Carteret 
4 for an addreſs to the king, that he would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the houſe who adviſed his 
majeſty to remoye the duke of Bolton and lord viſcount 


Cobham from their reſpective regiments; and what 


_ crimes were laid to their charge. This propofal was 
likewiſe rejected, at the end of a debate in — 
Is 1 | . luke 
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duke of Argyle obſerved, that two lords had been re- 
moved, but only one ſoldier loſt his commiſſion. Such a 
great majority of the Scottiſh repreſentatives had always 
voted for the miniſtry fince the acceſſion of the late king, 
and ſo many of theſe enjoyed places and preferments in 
the gift of the crown, that ſeveral attempts were made 
by the lords in the oppoſition, to prevent for the future 
the miniſterial influence from extending itſelf to the elec- 
tions of North Britain. Accordingly, two motions for 
this purpoſe were made by the earl of Marchmont and 
the duke of Bedford; and ſuſtained by the earls of Cheſ- 
terfield, Winchelſea, and Stair, lords Willoughby de 
Broke, Bathurſt, and Carteret. They were oppoſed 
by the dukes of Newcaſtle and Argyle, the earl of Chol- 
mondely, earl Paulet, lord Hervey, now called up by 
writ to the houſe of peers, and lord Talbot. The quel- 
tion being put on both, they were of courſe defeated ; 
and the earl of Stair was deprived of his regiment of 
dragoons, after having performed the moſt ſignal ſervices 
to the royal family, and exhauſted his fortune in ſup- 
porting the intereſts and dignity of the crown. Stre- 
nuous proteſts were entered againſt the deciſion of the 
majority concerning the king's meſſage, demanding a 
power to augment his forces during the receſs of parlia- 
ment; as alſo againſt a bill for enabling his majeſty to 
apply the ſum of one million two hundred thouſand 


pounds out of the ſinking fund, for the ſervice of the 


current year. The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being deſ- 
Ee the King repaired to the houſe of lords on the 
ixteenth day of April, and having paſſed all the bills 
that were ready for the royal aſſent, took leave of this 
parliament, with the warmeſt acknowledgment of their 
zeal, duty, and affection. It was at firit prorogued, 
then diſſolved, and another convoked by the ſame procla- 
mation. On the fourteenth day of March, the nuptials 
of the prince of Orange and the princeſs royal were ſo- 
lemnized with great magnificence; and this match was 
attended with addreſſes of congratulation to his majeſty 
from different parts of the kingdom. IR 
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S XVIII. The powers at war upon the continent 


acted with ſurpriſing vigour. The Ruffian and Saxon 


army inveſted the city of Dantzic, in hopes of ſecuring 


the perſon of king Staniſlaus. The town was ſtrong, the 
; ry numerous, and, animated by the examples of the 
French and Poles, made a very obſtinate defence. For 
ſome time they were ſupplied by ſea with reccuits, arms, 
and ammunition. On the eleventh day of _ a rein- 
forcement of fifteen hundred men was landed from two 
French ſhips of war and ſome tranſports, under Fort 
Wechſelmunde, which was ſo much in want of proviſions, 
that they were not admitted : They therefore re-embark- 
ed, and ſailed back to Copenhagen, But afterwards a 
larger number were landed in the ſame place, and attack- 
ed the Ruſſian entrenchments, in order to force their way 
into the city. They were repulſed in this attempt, but 
retired in good order. At length the Ruſſian fleet arriv- 
ed, under the command of admiral Gordon; and now 
the ſiege was carried on with great fury, Fort Wech- 


ſelmunde was ſurrendered : The French troops capitu- 


lated, and were embarked in the Ruſſian ſhips, to be 
conyeyed to ſome port in the Baltic. Staniſlaus eſca 
in the diſguiſe of a peaſant to Marienwarder in the Pruſ- 


territories, The city of Dantzic nubmitted to the 


dominion of Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and was ob- 
 liged to defray the expenſe of the war to the Ruſſian 
general count de 1 who had aſſumed the command 
after the ſiege was begun. The Poliſh lords at Dant- 
zic ſigned an act of ſubmiſſion to king Auguſtus, who, 
on the tenth day of July, arrived at the convent of Oliva, 
There a counci 
noblemen took the oath which he propoſed. Then a 
22 amneſty was proclaimed; — the king ſet out on 
is return to Dreſden. L 
XIX. On the Rhine the French arms bore down all 
reſiſtance. The count de Belleifle beſieged and took 


Traerbach. The duke of Berwick, at the head of fixty 


thouſand men, inveſted Philipſburgh, while prince Eu- 
gene was obliged to remain on the defenſiye, in the ſtrong 
FT camp 


was held in his preſence. The recuſant 
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eamp at Helibron, waittng for the troops of nah 


On the twelfth day of June, the duke of Beryyick, in 
viſiting the trenches, was killed by a cannon , and 
the command devolved upon the marquis d*Asfeldt, who 
carried on the operations of the fiege with equal vigour 
and capacity. Prince Eugene being joined by the differ- 
ent reinforcements he expected, marched towards the 
French lines; but found them ſo ſtrong that he would 
not hazard an attack ; and ſuch precautions taken, that- 
with all his ee eee he could not relieve the be- 
ſieged. At length general Watgenau, the governor, 
capitulated, after having made a noble defence, and ob- 
tained the moſt honourable conditions. Prince Eugene 
retired to Heidelberg; and the campaign ended about the 
beginning of October. The Imperial arms were not 
more ſucceſsful in Italy. The infant Don Carlos had 
received ſo many invitations from the Neapolitan nobili- 
ty, that he reſolved to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 
He began his march in February, at the head of the Spa- 
nith forces; publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring he was 
ſent by his father to relieve the kingdom of Naples from 
the oppreſſion under which it groaned; and entered the 
capital amidſt the acclamations of the people ; while the 


count de Viſconti, the German viceroy, finding himſelf 


unable to cope with the invaders, thought proper to re- 
tire, after having thrown ſuccours into Gaeta and Capua. 
When he arrived at Nocera, he began to aſſemble the 
militia, with intent to form a camp at Barletta. The 
count de Montemar marched with a body of forces againſt 
this general, and obtained over him a complete victory 
at Bitonto in Apuglia, on the twenty-fifth of May, whe! 
the Imperialiſts were entirely routed, and a great num 

of principal officers taken priſoners. Don Carlos being 
proclaimed, and acknowledged king of Naples, created 
the count de Montemar duke of Bitonto; reduced Gaeta, - 
and all others parts of the kingdom which were garriſon- 
ed with Imperial troops; and reſolved to ſubdue the 
iſland of Sicily. Abayt. twenty thouſand troops being 


* 


«eſtined for this expeditien were landed in the road of 


Solante 
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Solanto in Auguſt, under the command of the new duke 
of Bitonto, who being favoured by the natives, proceed- 
ed in his conqueſts with great rapidity. The people 
acknowledged Don Carlos as their ſovereign, and took 
arms in ſupport of his government ; ſo that the Imperial 
troops were driven before them, and the Spaniards poſſeſſed 
the whole kingdom, except Meſſina, Syracuſe, and Trepa- 
ni, when the infant determined to viſit the iſland in perſon. 
- & XX. While Don Carlos was thus employed in the 
conqueſt of Naples and Sicily, the Imperialiſts were hard 
ed in Lombardy by the united forces of France and 
iedmont, commanded by. the king of Sardinia and the 


old mareſchal duke de Villars. . In the month of January 


* 
* 


* 


they undertook the ſiege of Tortona, which they redu- 
ced; while the troops of the emperor began to pour in 
great numbers into the Mantuan. In the beginning of 
May, count Merci, who commanded them, paſſed the Po 
in the face of the allies, notwithſtanding all the ſkill of Vil- 
lars, obliged him to retreat from the banks of that river, 
and took the caſtle of Color no. The old French gene- 
ral being taken ill, quitted the army, and retired to Tu- 
rin, where in a little time he died; and the king of Sar- 
dipia retiring to the ſame place, the command of the al- 
. Hed forces devolved upon the mareſchal de Coigny. The 
confederates were poſted at Sanguina, and the. Imperialiſts 
at Sorbola, when the count de Merci made a motion to 
San Proſpero, as if he intended either to attack the ene- 
my, or take poſſeſſion of Parma. The mareſchal de 
Coigny forthwith made a diſpoſition for an engagement; 
and, on the twenty- ninth day of June, the Imperial gene- 
ral having paſſed the Parma, began the attack with 
great impetuoſity. He charged in perſon at the head of 


is troops, and was killed ſoon after the battle began. 


Nevertheleſs, the prince of Wirtemberg aſſuming the 
command, both armies fought with great obſtinacy, from 
eleven in the forenoon till four in the afternoon, when the 
Imperialiſts retired towards Monte Cirugalo, leaving five 


. thouſand men dead on the field of battle, and among 


theſe many officers of diſtinction. The loſs of the allies 
rot 4241© | was 
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XXI. The 3 retreated to Reggio, and 
from thence moved to the plains of Carpi, on the right 
of the Secchia, where they received ſome reinforcements: 
Then general count Konigſegg arriving in the camp, 
took upon himſelf the command of the army. His firſt 
ſtep was to take poſt at Quingentolo, by which motion 
he ſecured Mirandola, that was threatened with a ſiege. 
On the fifteenth of February he forded the river Sec- 
chia, and ſurpriſed the quarters of mareſchal de Wan, 
who eſcaped in his ſhirt with great difficulty. The 
French retired with ſuch precipitation, that they leſt all 
their baggage behind, and above two thouſand were ta- 
ken priſoners. They poſted themſelves under Guaſtalla, 
where, on the nineteenth coy of the month, they were 
vigorouſly attacked by the mperialiſts, and a general 
engagement enſued. niglegs made ſeveral. deſperate . 
efforts to break the French cavalry, upon which, how 
ever, he could make no impreſſion. The infantry on 
both ſides fought with uncommon ardour for fix hours, 
and the field was covered with carnage. At length, the 
Imperial general retreated to Lazara, after having loſt 
above five thouſand men, including the prince of Wir- 
temberg, the generals Valpareze and Colminero, with 
many other oth of diſtinction : Nor was the damage 
ſuſtained by the French greatly inferior to that of the 
Germans, who repaſſed the Po, and took poſt on the 
banks of the Oglio. The allies croſſed the ſame river, 
and the marquis de Maillebois was ſent with a detach- 
ment to attack Mirandola ; but the Imperialiſts march- 
ing to the relief of the place, compelled him to abandon the 
enterpriſe : Then he rejoined his army, which retired un- 
der the walls of Cremona, to wait for ſuccours from Don 
Carlos. So little reſpe& did the French court pay to the 
Britiſh nation, at this juncture, that in the month of No- 
vember an edi& was publiſhed at Paris, commanding all 
the Britiſh ſubje&s in Franee, who were not actually in em- 
E from the age of eighteen to fifty, to quit the 
kingdom in fifteen days, or enliſt in ſome of the Iriſh re- 
Vor. It, T 
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giments, on pain of being treated as vagabonds, and ſent the 
to the allies. This edit was — with the utmoſt tin 
rigour. The priſons of Paris were crowded with the fub. pal 
_ jets of Great Britain, who were ſurpriſed and cut of tia 
from all communication from their friends, and muſt ve 
haye periſhed by cold and hunger, had not they been re- i 
lieyed by the active charity of the Janſeniſts. The earl 
of Waldegrave, who then reſided at Paris, as ambaſſador 
from the king of Great Britain, made ſuch vigorous re- 
monſtrances to the French miniſtry, upon this unheard-of 
outrage againſt a nation with which they had been ſo 
long in alliance, that they thought proper to ſet the priſon- 
ers at liberty, and publiſh another edi, by which the 
meaning of the former was explained away 
S XXII. While theſe tranſact ions occurred on the 
continent, the king of Great Britain augmented his land 
forces; and warm conteſts were maintained through the 

* whole united kingdom in eleQting repreſentatives for the 
new parliament. But in ail theſe itruggles the mini- 
ſterial power predominated; and the new members ap- 
arr. with the old complexion. The two houſes aſ- 
embled on the fourteenth day of January, and Mr. On- 
flow Was re- elected ſpeaker. The leaders of both par- 
ties in all debates were the ſelf-fame perſons who had 
_  conduRed thoſe of the former eee and the ſame 
menſures were purſved in the fame manner. The king, pon 
in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, gave them to ee 
und erſtand, that he had concerted with the States - gene- 
ral of the United Provinces ſuch meaſures as were thought dou 
moſt adviſable for their common ſaſety, and for reſtoring trar 
the peace of Europe: That they had conſidered on one | en 
fide the preſſing applications made by the Imperial court 
both in England and Holland, for obtaining ſuccours duc 
azainft the powers at war with the houſe of Auſtria; ſtro 

| and; on the other fide, the repeated profeſſions made by emp 
E. the allies of their ſincere diſpoſition to put an end to boy 
I the preſent troubles upon honourable and ſolid terms : | 
That he and the States-general had concurred in a reſo- eſtir 
Jution to employ their joint and earneſt inſtances to bring red. 
matters to a ſpeedy and happy accommodation; that non 
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their good offices were at length accepted; and in a ſhor t 
time à plan would be offered to the conſideration of all 
parties engaged in the war, as a baſis for a general nego- 
tiation of peace. He told them he had uſed the power 
veſted in him by the laſt parliament with great modera- 
tion; and concluded a treaty with the crewn, of Den- 
mark of great importance in the preſent. conjuncture. 
He obſerved, that whilſt many of the principal powers of 
Europe were actually engaged in a war, ak Britain 
mult be more or leſs affected with the conſequences ; and 
as the beſt-concerted meaſures are liable to uncertainty, 
the nation ought to be prepared againſt ail events. He, 
therefore, expreſſed his hope, that his good ſubjects 
would not repine at the neceſſary means of procuring the 
bleſſings of peace and univerſal tranquillity, or of putting 
him in a condition to act that part which it might be ne- 
celſary and incumbent upon him to take. The addreſs 
of thanks produced a diſpute as uſual, which ended with 
an acquieſcence in the motion, The houſe, in a grand 
committee on, the ſupply, reſolved, that thirty thouſand 
ſeamen ſhould be epployey for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year; and that the land forces ſhould be augmented to 
the number of twenty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty -four effective men. But theſe reſolutions were not 
taken without diſpute and diviſion. The miniſter's op- 
Sages not only re-produced all the reaſons which bad 
een formerly advanced againſt a ſtanding army, but 


* 


they oppoſed this augmentation with extraordinary ar- 
dour, as a huge ſtride towards the eſtabliſhment of arbi- 
trary power. They refuted thoſe fears of external broils 
on which the miniſtry pretended to ground the neceſſity of 
ſuch an augmeatation; and they expoſed the weak con- 
duct of the adminiſtration, in having contributed to de- 
ſtroy the balance of power, by aſſiſting Spain againſt the 
emperor in Italy, ſo as to aggrandize the houſe; of Bour- 


ONS i th 3 . „ 1 0 
4 XXIII. sir William Wyndham moved, that the 
eſtimate of the navy for the enſuing year might be refer- 
red to a ſelect committee, He expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that 
potwithanding the vaſt ſums which had been yearly 
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pe, and the long continuance of the peace, the people 
ad not been quite delivered of any one tax incurred in 
the preceding war. He ſaid, he could not comprehend 
hew it was poſſible to find pretences for expoſing the na- 
tion to ſuch exorbitant charges; and he took notice of 

ſome unconſcionable articles in the accounts of the navy- 
debt that lay upon the table. He was ſeconded by Mr, 
Sandys, and ſupported by fir Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pul- 
teney : But alter ſome debate, the moticn was carried in 
the negative. When the new treaty with Denmark fell 
under conſideration in a grand committee, Mr. H. Wal- 
pole moved, that the ſum of fifty-fix thouſand two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds ſhould be granted to his majeſty, 
as a ſubſidy to the Dane, purſuant to the ſaid treaty, for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year. The demand did not 
meet with immediate compliance. All the leaders 
in the oppoſition exclaimed againſt the ſubſidy as. un- 
neceffary and unreaſonable. They obſerved, that as 
the Engliſh had no partiqular intereſt of their own for 
inducing them to en in the preſent war, but only 
the danger to which the Balance of power might be ex- 
poſed by that event; and as all the powers of Europe 
were as much, if not more, intereſted than the Engliſh in 
- the preſervation of that balance, ſhould it ever be really 
endangered, they would certainly engage in its defence, 
without receiving any valuable conſideration from Great 
Britain; but, ſhould the Engliſh be always the firſt to 
take the alarm upon any rupture, and offer bribes and 
penfions to all the princes. in N the whole charge 


| — 


of preſerving that balance would upon Great Bri- 
tain: Every ſtate would expect a gratification from her, 
for doing that which it would otherwiſe be obliged to do 
for its own pręſervation: Even the Dutch might at laſt 
refuſe to affiſt in trimming this balance, upleſs Britain 
Mould ſubmit to make the grand penſionary of Holland a 

nſionary of England, and take a number of their forces 
into Englith pay. The debate having had its free courle, 
the queſtion was put, and the motion approved by the 
majority. The miniſtry allowed a bill to be brought in 
{or limiting the number of officers in the houſe of com- 
FINER . | mons : 
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mons : But at the ſecond reading it was rejected upon, a 
diviſion, after a learned debate, in which it appeared that 
the oppoſition had gained a valuable auxiliary in the per- 
ſon of. lord Polwarth, ſon. to, the earl of Marchmont, a 
nobleman of elegant parts, keen penetration, and uncom- 
mon vivacity, who ſpoke with all the fluency and feryour 
of elocution. VVV 8 
XXIV. The minority in the houſe of lords were not 
leſs vigilant and reſolute in detecting and oppoſing every 
meaſure which they thought would redound to the preju- 
dice of their country. But the moſt remarkable object 
that employed their attention during this ſeſſion was a 
very extraordinary petition, fubſcribed by the dukes of 
Hamilton, Queenſberry, and Montroſe, the earls of Dun- 
donald, Marchmont, and Stair, repreſenting that undue 
influence had been uſed for carrying on the election of the 


ſixteen peers for Scotland. The duke of Bedford, who 


delivered their petition to the houſe, propoſed a day for 
taking it into. conſideration ; and to this they agreed. 
It was afterwards moved, that the conſideration of it 
ſhould be adjourned to a ſhort day, before which the pe- 
titioners ſhould be ordered to declare whether they intend- 


eld to controvert the laſt election of all the ſixteen peers, 


or the election of any, and which of them. This affair 
was of ſuch an unprecedented nature, that the houſe 
ſeemed. to be divided in opinion about the manner in 
which they ought to proceed, The partiſans of the mi- 
niſtry would have willingly ſtifled the inquiry in the be- 
ginning ; but the petitioners were ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupport- 
ed in their claim to ſome notice, by the earls of Cheſter- 
field, Abingdon, and Strafford, the lords Bathurſt and 
Carteret, that they could not diſmiſs it at once with any 
regard to decorum. The order of the houſe, according 
to the motion explained above, being communicated by 
the lord chancellor to the petitioners, they waited on him 
with a declaration, importing that they tid not im end to 


controvert the election or return of the ſixteen peers for 
Scotland; but they thought it their duty to Jay before 
their lordſhips the evidence of ſuch facts and undue me- 
thods as appeared to them to be dangerous to the conſti- 
: * 
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tusion; and might in future deftions equally affect the 
right of the preſent ſixteen peers, as that of the other 3 
This 


of Scotland, if not prevented b, « proper remedy. 7 
declaration being repeated to the houſe, the duke of De- 
_ vonſhire made a motion, that the petitioners might be or- 


dered to lay before the houſe in writing, inſtances of thoſe 


undue methods and illegal practices upon which they in- 
tended to proceed, and the names of the perſons they ſuſ- 
pected to be guilty. He was warmly oppoſed by the 
country party; and a long debate enſued, after which 
the queſtion was carried in favour of the motion, and the 
order fignified to the petitioners. Next day their anſwer 
was read to the houſe to this effe&t : That as they had 
no intention to ſtate themſelves accuſers, they could not 
take upon them to name particular perſons who might 
Have been concerned in thoſe illegal practices; but who 
they were would undoubtedly appear to their lordſhips 
upon their taking the proper examinations : Neverthe- 
leis, they did humbly acquaint their lordſhips, that the 
efition was laid before them upon information, that the 
iſt of the ſixteen peers for Scotland had been framed pre- 
vious to the election, by perſons in high truſt under the 
crown : That this liſt was ſhewn to peers, as a liſt ap- 
pond by the crown; and was called the king's lift, 
from which there was to be no variation, unleſs to make 
way for one or two particular peers, on condition they 
ſhould conform to meaſures : | That peers were ſolicited 
to vote for this liſt, without the liberty of making any 
alteration : That endeavours were uſed to engage peers to 
vote for this liſt by promiſe of penſions, and offices civil 
and military to themſelves and relations, as well as by 
offers of money: That ſums were given for this pur- 
doſe: That penſions, offices, and releaſes of debts owing 

- to the crown were actually granted to peers who concur- 
red in yoting for this lift, and to their relations: That 
'on the day of ele&ion a battalion of his majeſty's troops 
were drawn up in the Abbey. court of Edinburgh, con- 
trary to cuſtom, and without any apparent cauſe but that 
of overawing the electorz. This anſwer gave riſe to 
pncther violent diſpute; but the majority voted _ 
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fatisfaftory, and the petition was rejected, though the 


reſolution was elogged with à vigorbus proteſt. 
(1735. XXV. Notwithſtanding this diſcourage- 
ment, the earl of Abingdon moved, that although the pe · 
tition was diſmiſſed, an inquiry might be ſet on foo! 
touching an affair of ſuch conſequence to the liberties of 
the kingdom. The earl of Ilay declaring his belief, that 
no ſuch illegal methods had been practiſed, the other pro: 
duced a pamphlet, entitled, The Proteſts of a great Num- 
ber of noble Lords, entered by them at the laſt Election of 
Peers for Scotland. Exceptions being taken to a pam- 
phlet, as an object unworthy of their notice, lord Bathurſt 
exhibited an authentic copy of thoſe proteſts, extracted 
from the journal of that election, ſigned by the two prin- 
cipal clerks, and witneſſed by two gentlemen then at- 
'tending in the lobby. Theſe were accordingly read, and 


plainly demonſtrated the truth of the allegations contained 


in the petition. Nothing could be more ſcandalous, ar- 
rogant, and ſhamefully flagrant than the conduct and de- 
portment of thoſe who acted the part of underſtrappers to 
the miniſtry on this occaſion. But all this demonſtration, 
adorned and enforced by the charms and energy of elo-— 


quence, was like preaching in a deſert. A motion was 


made for adjourning, and carried in the affirmative: A 


1 entered, and the whole affair conſigned to ob · 
vion. 


Divers other motions were made ſucceſſively by 
the lords in the oppoſition, and rejected by the invincible 
power of a majority. The uninterrupted ſucceſs: of the 


1 
7 


miniſtry did not, however, prevent them from renewing 


the ſtruggle as often as an opportunity offered. They 
diſputed the continuation of the ſalt- tax, and the bill for 
enabling the king to apply the ſum of one million out af 


the ſinking fund for the ſervice of the current year, 
though ſucceſs did not attend their endeavours. | They 
ſupported with all their might a bill ſent up from the 
commons, explaining and amending an act of the Scottiſh 
parliament, for preventing wronguous impriſonment, and 
againſt undue delays in trials. This was all the natives 
of Scotland had in lieu of the habeas corpus act; though 


Hay 
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Hay undertook to prove they were on a footing. with Brit: 
en neighbours of ry this reſpett; and the hill niſte! 
was thrown out on a diviſion. The ſeſſion was cloſed Kee! 
on the fifteenth of May, when the king, in his ſpeech to the'c 
both houſes, declared, that the plan of pacification con- from 
-certed between him and the States-general had not pro- all p 
duced the defired effect. He [thanked the commons for cron 
the + - 00g; they had granted with ſuch cheerfulneſs'and of at 
defpatch. He ſignified his intention to viſit his German E 
dominions ; and told them he ſhould conſtitute the queen Auf 
regent of the realm in his abſence. Immediately after IM by t 
the prorogation his majeſty embarked for Holland, in his Wa 
way to Hanover. Misch ie midi to tl 
1 XXVI. By this time the good underſtanding be. Il loſs 
tween the. courts of Madrid and Liſbon was deſtroyed by aug] 
a remarkable incident. The Portugueſe ambaſſador at mig 
Madrid having allowed his ſervants to reſcue a criminal Brit 
from the officers: of juſtice, all the ſervants concerned in quit 
that reſcue were dragged from his houſe to priſon, by the 
Spaniſh king's order, with circumſtances of rigour and flue 
diſgrace. His Portugueſe majeſty being informed of this and 
outrage; ordered repriſals to be made upon the ſervants of alli 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador in Liſbon. The two miniſters fav 
_ withdrew abruptly to their reſpective courts. The two gre 
-monarchs expreſſed their mutual reſentment, The king der 
of Spain aſſembled a body of troops on the frontiers of his 
Portugal; and his Portugueſe majeſty had recourſe to the and 
aſſiſtance of king George. Don Marcos Antonio d' Al- lon 
zeveda was deſpatched to London, with the character of wat 
envoy extraordinary; and ſucceeded in his commiſſion ac- In 
cording to his wiſn. In a little time after the king's de- Do 
5 — from England, ſir John Norris ſailed from Spit- aln 
head with a power ful ſquadron, in order to protect the for 
Portug ueſe againſt the Spaniards; and on the ninth day exc 
of June arrived at Liſbon, where he was welcomed as a to 
deliverer. Mr. Keene, the Britiſh; envoy. at the court of ſuc 
Spain, had communicated to his catholic majeſty the re- his 
ſolution of his maſter to ſend a powerful ſquadron - to cel 
Lisbon, with orders to guard that coaſt from inſults, and ſai 
eu the Beal fect in which the merchants of Great e 
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Britain were deeply intereſted. Don Joſeph Patinho, mi- 
niſter of his catholie majeſty, delivered a memorial to Mr. 
Keene, repreſenting, that ſuch an expedition would affect 
the commerce of Spain, by mtimidating foreign merchants 
from embarking their merchandize in the flota. But, in 
all probability, it prevented a rupture between the two 
crowns, and diſpoſed the king of Spain to liſten to terms 
rr 

XXVII. The powers in alliance againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, having rejected the plan of paciſieation concerted 
by the king of Great Britain and the States general, Mr. 
Walpole, ambaſſador at the Hague, preſented a memorial 
to their high mightineſſes, defuring they would, without 
loſs of time, put themſelves in a-poſture of defence by an 
augmentation of their forces at ſea and land: That they 
might take ſuch vigorous ſteps in concert with Great 
Britain, as the future conjuncture of affairs might re- 
quire. But before they would ſubject themſelves to ſuch 
expenſe, they reſolved to make further trial of their in- 
fluence with the powers in alliance againſt the emperor; 
and conferences were renewed with the miniſters of thoſe 
allies. The affairs of Poland became more and more un- 


favourable to the intereft of Staniſlaus; for though a 


great number of the Poliſh nobility engaged in a confe- 
deracy to ſupport his claim, and made repeated efforts in 
his behalf, the palatine of Kiow ſubmitted to Auguſtus; 
and even his brother the primate, after having ſuſtained a 
long impriſonment, and many extraordinary hardſhips, 
was obliged to acknowledge that prince his ſovereign, 
In Italy the arms of the allies ſtill continued to proſper. 
Don Carlos landed in Sicily, and reduced the whole iſland, 
almoſt without oppoſition; while the Imperialiſts were 
forced to abandon all the territorirs they poſſeſſed in Italy, 
except the Mantuan. The emperor being equally unable 
to cope with the French armies on the Rhine,  implored 
ſuccours of the czarina, who ſent thirty thouſand men to 
his affiſtance. This vigorous interpoſition, and the ſue- 
ceſs of Auguſtus: in Poland, diſpoſed * the court of Ver- 
ſailles to a pacification. A ſecret negotiation was begun 
between France and the houſe of Auſtria; and the preli- 
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king Staniſlaus; and after his death be united to the 


crown of France: That the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the 
Milaneſe, the Mantuan, and Parma: That the king of 


Sgardinia ſhould enjoy Vigevano and Novara: That Don 


Carlos ſhould be acknowledged king of Naples and Sicily, 
and retain the iſland of Elba, with all the Spaniſh terri- 


tories on the coaſt of Tuſcany; and that France ſhould 


S XXVIII. The king of Great Britain returned from 
Hanover to England in the month of November; and on 
the: fifteenth day of January opened the ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment. On this occaſion he congratulated. them on the 


near proſpect of a general peace in Europe, in conſequence 
ol the preliminary articles in which the emperor and the 


king of France had agreed ; and of which he bad expreſſ- 
ed his approbation, as they did not differ in any eſſential 
point from the plan of pacification which he and the States- 


general had offered to the helligerent powers. He told 
them, that he had already ordered a conſiderable reduction 
to be made in his forces both by ſea and land; but at the 


me time obſerved it would be neceſſary to continue ſome 
raordinary expenſe until a more perfedt reconciliation 
11d be eſtabliſned among the ſeveral powers of Europe. 
An addreſs of thanks was unanimouſly voted, preſented, 
and graciouſſy received. After the houſe had received ſe- 
veral petitions from different counties and gentlemen, 
complaining of undue influence in elections for members 
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ed, did conſent to accept any other revenue of equal value, 
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rying meaſures: A debate was produced, the houſe di- 


Fided; and the motion was rejected. Such was the fate 


of a motion for raiſing the ſupplies within the year, made 
by Mr. Sandys, aud ſupported by fir John Barnard, Mr. 
Willimot, and other patriots, who demonſtrated, that this 
was a ſpeedy and practicable expedient for diſcharging the 
national debt, lowering the intereſt of money, reducing the 
price of labour, and encouraging a ſpirit of comme ce. 
S XXIX. The bill for limiting the number of oticers 
in the houſe of commons was again revived. The king 
was empowered to borrow ſix hundred thouſand pounds, 
chargeable on the ſink ing fund, for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year, though this power was not eaſily granted; 
and the houſe reſolved to lay a duty of twenty ſhillings 
per gallon on all ſpirituous liquors, after it had appeared 
to the committee appointed for that purpoſe, thut thoſe 
ſpirits were pernicious to the health and morals of the 
people. To this reſolution was added another, which 
amounted to a total prohibition, namely, that fifty pounds 
ſhould be yearly paid to his majeſty for a licence to be an- 
nually taken out by every perſon who ſhould vend, barter, 
or utter any ſuch ſpirituous liquors. Mr. Walter Plumer, 
in a well: concerted ſpeech, moved. for the repeal of ſome 
clauſes in the teſt- act: Theſe he reprefented as a ſpecies 
of perſecution, in which proteſtant diſſenters were con- 
founded with the Roman catholics and enemies to the 
eſtabliſnment. He was ſuſtained by lord Polwarth and 
Mr. Heathcote ; but fir Robert Walpole was joined by 
Mr. Shippen againſt the motion as dangerous to the eſta- 
bliſhed church: And the queſtion being put, it was car- 
ried in the negative. (1736.) When tir Joſeph Jek 
preſented to the houſe, according to order, a bill found 
on the reſolutions they had taken againit fpirituous li- 
quors, fir Robert Walpole acquainted them, by his ma- 
jelty's command, that as the alterations propoſed to be 
made by that bill in the duties charged upon all ſpirituous 
liquors might, in a great degree, affect ſome part of the 
civil-liſt revenues, his majeſty, for the ſake of remedyin 
ſo great an evil as was intended by that bill to be prevent. 


to 
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o be ſettled and appropriated in lieu of his intereſt in the 


ſaid duties. The bill was read a ſecond time, and con- 
ſigned to a committee of the whole houſe; but that for jm 
limiting the number of officers in the houſe of commons, di 
was thrown out at the ſecond reading. Petitions againſt ah 
"the bill touching the retail of ſpirituous liquors, were pre- * 
ſented by the traders to the Britiſh ſugar colonies, by the oli 
merchants of Briſtol and Liverpool, repreſenting the hard. MW fe 
ſhips to which they would be ſed by a law which of 
amounted to a prohibition of rum and ſpirits diſtilled from 4 
melaſſes. In conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, a miti- 1 


gating clauſe was inſerted, in favour of the compoſition 
| — by the name of punch, and diſtillers were permit- 
ted to exerciſe any other employment. The ſum of ſe. 
venty thouſand pounds was voted for making good the 
deficiencies that might happen in the civil liſt by this bill, 
which at length paſſed through the houſe, though not 
without reiterated diſputes and warm altercation. Violent 
oppoſition was likewiſe made to a bill for the relief of the 
people called Quakers, who offered a petition, -repreſent- 
ing, that though from motives of conſcience they refuſed 
the payment of tithes, church-rates, oblations, and ec- 
clefiaftical dues, they were expoſed to grievous ſufferings 
by proſecution'in the exchequer, eccleſiaſtical and other 
courts, to the impriſonment of 3 and the ruin 
of them and their families. A bill being prepared for 
their relief, was read and printed: Then petitions were 
preferred againſt it by the clergy of Middleſex, and of 
other parts-of the kingdom. Counſel was heard 
in behalf of theſe petitioners, and ſeveral alterations pro- 
poſed in the bill, which after long and repeated debates 
rmounted all oppoſition, and was ſent. up to the lords. 
S XXX. In the month of February the king had ſent 
two members of the privy-council to the prince of Wales, 
with a meſſage, propofing a marriage between his royal 
highneſs and the princeſs of Saxegotha. The propoſal 
— — to the prince, the marriage was celebrated 
on the twenty-ſeventhday.of April. Upon this occafion 
Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs of congratulation to 
his majeſty, and was ſupported by Mr. George — 
. An 
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pronouncing elegant panegyrics on the prince of Wales 
and his amiable conſort. ' Theſe two young members ſoon - 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the houſe by their eloquence 
and ſuperior talents. The attention of the houſe was:af= 
terwards converted to a hill for the preventing of ſmug- 

ling; and another for explaining the act for the more ef- 
— beibary and corruption in the election 
of members to ſerve in parliament. Both made their 
way through the lower houſe, and were ſent up to the 


Jords for their concurrence. The number of land forces 


voted for the ſervice of the current year was reduced to ſe- 
venteen thouſand ſeven hundred and four effective men. 
The ſupplies were raiſed by the malt-tax and land-tax, 
at two ſhillings in the pound, additional duties on mum, 
cider, and perry, ſtamped vellum, parchment, and paper; 
and by an act empowering his majeſty to borrow ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of the ſink ing- fund. In this ſeſ- 
non the parliament repealed the old ſtatutes of England 
and Scotland againſt con jvration, witchcraft, and deali 
with evil ſpirits. The commons likewiſe prepared a bill 
to reſtrain the diſpoſition of lands in mortmain, whereby 
they became unalienable.. Againſt this meaſure petitions 
were preſented by the two univerſities, the colleges of 
Eton, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, ai:d divers hoſvitals. 
that ſubſiſted by charitable donations. In favour of the 
univerſities and colleges a particularexempting clauſe was 
inſerted. - Several other amendments were made in the 
bill, which paſſed through both houſes, and obtained the 
royal aſſent. Among the acts paſſed in this ſeſſion, was 
one for naturalizing her royal highneſs the princeſs ef 
Wales; and another for building a bridge acroſs the 
Thames from New Palace- yard, in the city of Weſtmin- 
ſter, to the oppoſite ſnore in the county of Surrey. The 
points chiefly debated in the houſe of lords were the 
addreſs of thanks for his majeſty's ſpeech, the mortmain 
bill, the Quakers? bill, which was thrown out, and that 


for the prevention of ſmuggling, which did not paſs with- 
out diviſion and proteſt. On the twentieth day of May 


the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he told 
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both houſes; that a further convention touching the exe. 
cution of the preliminaries, had been made and communi- 
cated to him by the emperor and moſt chriſtian king: And 
that negotiations were carrying on by the ſeveral powers 
- in the late war, in order to ſettle a general pacifi. 
cation. He expreſſed great concern at ſeeing ſuch ſeeds 
of diſſatisfaction ſown among his people: Ne proteſted it 
was his deſire, and ſhould be his care, to preſerve the pre- 
ſent conſtitution in church and ſtate, as by law eftabliſhed: 
He recommended harmony and mutual affeRion amo 
all Proteſtants of the nation, as the great ſecurity of t 
happy eſtabliſhment; and ſignified his intention to viſit 
his German dominions. Accordingly, the parliament 
vas no ſooner prorogued than he ſet out for Hanover, af- 
ter having appointed the queen regent in his abſence.” 
+» XXXL., Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed over 
the whole nation, that the kingdom was filled with tu- 
mult and riots, which might have been prevented by pro- 
per regulations of the civil government in a due execution 
of the laws. The moſt remarkable of theſe diſturbances 
happened at Edinburgh, on the ſeventh day of September. 
John Porteous, who commanded the guard paid by that 
city, a man of brutal diſpoſit ion and abandoned morals, 
had at the execution of a ſmuggler been provoked = 
{ome inſults from: the populace to order his men, wit 
uling the previous formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot 
among the crowd; by which precipitate order ſeveral in- 
nocent perſons loſt their lives. Porteous was tried for 
murder, convicted, and received ſentence of death; but 
the queen, as guardian of the realm, thought proper to 
indulge him with a reprieve. The common people of 
Edinburgh reſented this lenity ſhown'to a criminal, who 
was the object of their deteſtation. They remembered 
that pardons had been granted to divers military delin- 
quents in that country, who had been condemned by legal 
trial. They ſeemed to think thoſe were encouragements 
to oppreſſion; They were fued by a national jealouiy: 
They were ſtimulated by the relations and friends of thoſe 
who had been murdered; and they reſolved to wreak their 
vengeance. on tie author of that tragedy,” by depriving 
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bim of life on the very day which the judges had fixed for 
his execution. Thus determined, they aſſembled in dif- 
ferent bodies, about ten o'clock at night. _ blocked 


up the gates of the city, to prevent the admiſſion of the 


troops that were quartered in the ſuburbs. They ſurpriſ- 

ed and diſarmed the town- guards: They broke open 

the priſon - doors; dragged Porteous from thenee to the 
place of execution; and, leaving him banging by the 
neck on a dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral 

habitations. This exploit was performed with ſueh con- 

duct and deliberation as ſeemed to be the reſult of a plan 
formed by ſome perſons of conſequence: It, therefore, be- 

came the object of a very ſevere inquirx. 

I XXXIE. During this fummer a rupture happened 
between the Turks and the Ruſſians, which laſt reduced 
the city of Aſoph on the Black Sea, and over ran the 
greateſt part of Crim Tartary/ The czarina- declared 
war againſt the Ottoman Porte, becauſe the Tartars of 
the Crimea had made incurſions upon her frontiers; and 
when ſhe complained of theſe diforders to the vizir, [ſhe 
received no f{atisfaGtion : Beſides, a large body of Tartars 
bad, by order of that miniſter, marched through the Ruf- 
fan provinces in deſpite of the empreſs, and committed 
terrible havock in their route. The emperor was oblig- 
ed to engage as a party in this war, by-a treaty offenſive 
and defenſive, which he had many years before concluded 
veith the czarina. Vet, before he deelared himſelf, he 
joined the maritime powers in offering his mediation to 
the ſultan, who was very well diſpoſed to peace; but the 
tczarina inſiſted upon her retaining Aſoph, which her 
forces had reduced; and this preliminary artiele being re- 
jected, as diſhonourable to the Ottoman empire, the court 


ol Vienna began to make preparations for war By this 


ume all the belligerent powers in Italy had agreed to the 


preliminaries of peace eoneluded between the emperor and 


Trance. The duke of Lorraine had eſpouſed the em- 
peror's eldeſt daughter, the archdutcheſs Maria Thereſa, 
and ceded Lorraine to France, even before he ſucceeded 
to Tuſcany.” Don Carlos was crowned king of Sicily: 
Staniſlaus abdicated the crown of Poland; and Auguſtus 
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The preliminaries were approved and accepted by the diet 
of the empire: The king of Spain ſent orders for his 
troops to evacuate Tuſcany; and the provinces in Italy 
yielded to the houſe of Auſtria. Prince Eugene, who had 
managed the intereſts of the emperor on this occaſion, did 
not live to ſee the happy fruits of his negotiation. He died 
at Vienna, in April, at the age of ſeventy - three, leaving 
behind him the character of an invincible hero and con- 
ſummate- politician. He was not long ſurvived hy count 
Staremberg, another Imperial general, who ranked next 
to the prince in military reputation. About the ſame 
time Great Britain ſuſtained a national loſs in the death 
- and acquired aceompliſhments, had dignified the great 
office to which he had been raiſed. He died univerſally 
lamented, in the month of February, at the age of fitty- 
two and was ſucceeded on the bench by ford Had- 
of having been fatigued by a very tempeſtuous | paſſage 
from Holland, the parliament was prorogued from .the 
twenty firſt day of January to the firit of February, and 
then the ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion. The lord 
chancellor, as one of the peers avthoriſed by this commiſ- 
ſion, made a ſpeech in his majeſty s name to both houſes. 
With reſpect to foreign affairs, he told them, that the re- 
ſpective acts of ceſſion being exchanged, and orders given 
for the evacuation and poſſeihon of the ſeveral countries 
and places by the powers concerned, according to the al- 
lotment and diſpoſition of the preliminary articles, the 
reat work of re- eſtabliſning the general tranquillity was 
fir advanced: That, however, common prudence called 
upon them to be very attentive to the ſinal concluſion of 
the new ſettlement. He ſaid, his majeſty could not with» 
out ſurpriſe and concern obſer ve the many contrivances 
and attempts carried on, in various ſhapes, and in dif- 
erent of the nation, tumultuouſly to reſiſt and 
obſtruct the execution of the Jaws, and to violate the peace 
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was univerſally acknowledged ſovereign of that kingdom. 
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the height to which theſe audacious Wn e e if 
not timely ſuppreſſed, afforded a melancholy proſpect, and 
required particular attention, leſt they ould affect pri- 
vate perſons in the quiet enjoyment of their property, as 


well as the general peice and good order of the Whole. 
After the commons had agreed to an addreſs, and heard 
counſel on ſome controverted elections, they proceeded to 


take the ſuppl” into conſideration. They voted ten thou- 
fand men for the ſea-ſervice. They continued for the land- 
ſervice the ſame number they had maintained in times of 
tranquillity, amounting to ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred and four; but this meaſure was not adopted with- 


out oppoſition; the money was raiſed by the land and 


malt- taxes, reinforced with one million granted out of the 


inking fun ck. | | 
S XXXIV. The chief ſubject of contention that pre- 
ſented itſelf in the courſe of this !effien, was a motion 
which Mr. Pulteney-made for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
that he would be pleaſed to ſettle one hundred thouſand 
pounds a year upon the prince of Wales. He repreſented 
that ſuch. proviſion was conformable to the practice of 
ancient times: That what he propoſed had been enjoyed 
by his preſent majeſty in the lifetime of his father; and 
that a ſettlement of this nature was reaſonable and neceſ- 
fary to aſcertain the independency of the apparent heir to 
the crown. The motion was vigorouſly oppoled by fir 
Robert Walpole, as an encroachment on the prerogative z 
2s an officious intermeddling in the king's family affairs; 


aud as an effort te ſet his majeſty and the prince at va- 


riance. But a miſunderſtanding, it ſeems, had already 
happened in the royal family. The miniſter in the midſt 
of his harangue told the houſe, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, that on the preceding day the king had ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the prince by ſeveral noblemen of the firſt quality, 
importing, that his majeſty had g ven order for ſettlng 
a joĩnture upon the princeſs of Wales, ſuitable to her 
high rank and dignity, which he would in a proper time 
lay before parliament, in order to be rendered more cer- 
tain and effeual : That althovgh his royal highneſs had 
not thought fit, by any appl.cation to his majcity, to 
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deſire that his allowance of fifty thouſand.-pounds, might 
| — von the leſs precarious, the king, to prevent the bad 
'£ON 


onſequences which he apprehended might follow from | 


the undutiful meaſures which his majeſty was informed 
the prince had been adviſed to purſue, would grant to his 
royal highneſs, for his majeſty's life, the ſaid fifty tbou- 
ſand pounds per annum, to be iſſued out of the civil liſt 
revenues, over and above the prince's revenues ariſing 
from the dutchy of Cornwall, which his majeſty thought 
à very competent allowance, conſidering his own nume- 
rous iſſue, and the great expenſe which did and muſt 
neceſſarily attend an honourable proviſion: for the whole 
royal family: That the prince, by a verbal anſwer, de- 
ſired their lordſhips to lay him with all humility at his 
majeſty's feet: To aſſure him that he did, and ever 
the utmolt duty for his royal perſon: That 
he was very thankful for any inſtance of his majeſty's 
_goodnels to him or to the princeſs, and particularly far 
; 99 majeſty*s gracious intention of ſettling ajointure upon 
Ser royal highneſs ; but, that as to the meſſage, the af. 
fair was now out of his hands, and, therefore, he could 
give no anſwer to it: That his royal higbneſs afterwards 
uſed many dutiful expreſſions towards his majeſty z add- 
ing, © Indeed, my lords, it is in other hands, and I am 
4 ſorry for it; or words to that effe&.- Sir Robert 
Walpole then endeavoured to demonſtrate, that the an- 
- nual ſum of fifty thouſand pounds was as much as the 
king could afford to allow for the prince's maintenance; 
and he expatiated upon the bad conſequences. that m ght 
enſue, if the ſon ſhould be rendered altogether independ- 
ent of the father. | | err e began, £2 
4 XXXV. Theſe ſuggeſtions did not paſs unanſwered. 
Sir Robert Walpole had aſſerted, that the parliament had 
no right to interfere in the creation or maintenance of 2 
prince of Wales; and that in the caſe of Richard II. 
who, upon the death of his father, the Black Prince, 
was created prince of Wales, in conſequence of an ad- 
dreſs or petition from parliament, that meaſure was in all 
probability directed by the king himſelf. In anſwer to 


| would 
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would ee bern e forward in creating his grandſon 
prince of Wa es; if he had not been forced into this ſtep 
dy his parliament; for Edward in his old age fell into a 
fort of love dotage, and gave himſelf entirely. up tothe 
m nt of his miſtreſs, Alice Pierce, and his ſecond 
fon, the duke of Lancaſter; a circumſtance that rai ſed ihe 
moſt reaſonable jealouſy in the Black Prince, at that time 
on his death-bed, who could not but be anxious about 


the ſafety and right of his only ſon, hom he found he 
vas ſoon to leave a child in the hands of a doating grand- 


father, and an ambitious, aſpiring uncle. The ſupport- 
ers of the motion obſerved, that the allowante of fifty 
thouſand pounds was not ſufficient to defray. the /prince's 
yearly expenſe, without allotting one ſhilling for acts of 
charity and munificence; and that the ſeveral deductions 
for land- taxes and fees reduced it to forty- three thouſand 
pounds. They affirmed, that his whole income, includ- 
mg the revenues of the dutchy of Cormwall,/ did not ex- 
ceed fifty- two thouſand pounds a- year, though, by his 
majeſty s own regulation, the expenſe of the prince's 
houſehold amounted to fixty-three thouſand. They 
2 that the produce of the civil- lit exceeded nine 
hundred thouſand. pounds, a ſum above one hundred 
thouſand pounds a year more than was enjoyed by his 
hte majeſty; and that, in the firſt year of the late king, 
the whole expenſe of his houſehold and civil government 
did not much exceed four hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds a year. They obſerved, that the parliament 
added one hundred and forty thouſand: pounds annually 
ſor acts of charity and bounty, together with the article 
of ſecret · ſervice money; and allowed one hundred thou- 


land pounds for the maintenance of the prince of Wales: 


That the article of ſecret- ſervice. money had prodigioully 
increaſed in the late reign :; By an account which hap- 
pened to be laid before the parliament, it appeared that 
vaſt ſums of money had been given ſor purpoſes which 
nobody underſtood, and to perſons whom nobody knew. 
In the beginning of the following ſeſſion ſeveral members 


propoſed that this extraordinary account ſhouid be taken 


into conſideration ; but the inquiry was warded off _ 
9. 412 other 
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other party, who declared that the parliament could not 
examine any account which had been preſented to a for. 
mer ſeſſion. The debate was fierce and long; and ended 
in a diviſion, by » hich the motion was rejected. A mo- 
tion of the fame nature was made by lord Carteret in the 
houſe of peers, and gave riſe to a very keen diſpute, 
maintained by the ſame eee hind iſſuing in the 
„„ ⅛ RN 
d XXXVI. The next remarkable conteſt was occa- 
ſtoned by a motion of fir R. Walpole, who propoſed the 
ſum of one million ſhould be granted to his majeſty, to- 
wards redeeming the like ſum of the inereaſed capital of 
the South- Sea company, commonly called South - Sea an- 
nuities. Several members argued for the expediency of 
applying this ſum to the payment of the debt due to the 
Bank, as part of that incumbrance was ſaddled with an 
intereſt of ſix per cent., whereas the intereſt paid for tie 
other ſums that conftituted the public debt did not exceed 
four per cent. Many plaufible arguments were offered 
on both ſides of the Lee : and at length the motion 
was carried in the affirmative. The houſe having re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee to conſider of the national 
debt, fir John Barnard made a motion, for enabling his 
majeſty to raiſe money either by the ſale of annuities, or 
' by borrowing at an intereſt not exceeding three per cent. 
to be applied towards redeeming the South-Sea annuities ; 
and that ſuch of the ſaid annuitants as ſhould be inclined 
to ſubſcribe their reſpective annuities, ſhould be preferred 
to all others. He ſaid, that even thoſe public ſecurities 
which bore an intereſt of three per cent. only were fold at 
a premium in Change-alley: He was, therefore, per- 
ſuaded, that all thoſe who were willing to give a premium 
for a three per cent. ſecurity would gladly lend their 
money to the government at the ſame intereſt, ſhould 
books of ſubſcription be opened for that purpoſe, with an 
aſſurance that no part of the principal ſhould be paid off 
for fourteen years. He expatiated upon the national ad- 
vantages that would accrue from a reduction of intereſt. 
From eaſy and obvious calculations he inferred, that in 
a very little time the intereſt upon all the South-Sea an- 
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wities would be reduced from four to three per cent., 
without any danger to public credit, or breach of public 
faith ; That then the produce of the ſinłk ing fund would 
amount to fourteen hundred thouſand, pounds per annum, 
to be applied only towards redeeming the capital of the 
ſereral trading companies: He proved that this meaſure. 
would bring every one of them ſo much within the power 
of parliament, that they would be glad to accept of three 
per cent. intereſt on any reaſonable. terms; in which caſe 
the finking : fund would rife to one million ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum. Then the parliament 
might venture to annihilate one half of it, by freeing 
the people from the taxes upon coals, candles, ſoap, lea- 
ther, and other ſuch, impolitions as lay heavy upon the 
oor labourers and manufacturers: The remaining part 
of the ſinking- fund might be applied towards the diſ- 
charge of thoſe. annuities and public debts which bore an 
intereſt of three per cent only, and afterwards towards 
diminiſhing the capitals of the ſeveral trading companies 
till the term of fourteen years ſhould be expired ; then the 
ſmking-fund would again amount to above a million 


yearly, which would be ſufficient, for paying them aff, 


and freeing the nation entirely from all its incumbrances. 
5550 ſalutary ſcheme was violently oppoſed by alderman 
Heathcote, and other partiſans of the miniſtry: Vet all 
their objectiqns were refuted; and, in order to defeat the 
roject, they were obliged to have recourſe to artifice, 
Mr. eee that all the public creditors, 
25 well as the South. Sea annuitants, ſhould, be compre- 
bended. Sir John Barnard demonſtrated, that it might 
be eaſy. for the government to borrow money at three per 
cent. ſufficient for Pa) ing off ſuch of the . of 
four-and: twenty millions as were not willing to accept 
of that intereſt, but it would he extremely difficult to 
borrow enough to ſatisfy the proprietors af four - end- 
forty millions, who might chuſe to have their principal 
rather than ſuch an intereſt. Nevertheleſs, relolutions 
were founded on this and other alterations of the original 
heme; and a bill was immediately prepared. It pro- 


3 


| ww projected this ſcheme, moved that as ſoon as the in. 
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dint of minifterialinfluence. The ſame venerable patriot, 


tereſt of all the national redeemabledebt ſhould bereduced 
to three per cent. the houſe would take off ſome of the 
heavy taxes which oppreſſed the poor and the manufactur- 
ers: But ihis motion was rejected by the majority. 
( 1737.) $ XXXVII. The laſt diſputes of this ſeſſion 
were excited by a bill ſent down from the lords for pu- 
niſhing the magiſtrates and city of Edinburgh, on ac- 
count of the murder of John Porteous. In the beginning 
of the ſeſſion lord Carteret recapitulated the ſeveral tu- 
mults and riots which had lately happened in different 
ports of the kingdom. He particularly inſiſted upon the 
atrocious murder of captain Porteous, as a flagrant inſult 
upon the government, and a violation of the public peace, 
fo much the more dangerous, as it ſeemed to have been 
coneerted and executed with deliberation and decency. 
He ſuſpected that ſome citizens of Edinburgh had been 
concerned in the murder, not only from thiscircumſtance, 
dut likewiſe becauſe, notwithſtanding the reward of two 

hundred pounds, which had been offered by proclama- 

tion for the diſcovery of any perſon who acted in that 
tragedy, not one individual had as yet been detected. 
He ſeemed to think that the magiſtrates bad encouraged 
the riot, and that the city had forfeited its charter; and 
he propoſed a minute inquiry into the particulars of the 
affair. He was ſeconded by the duke of Newcaftle and 
"the earl of Hay ; though this laft nobleman differed in 
opinion from him with reſpect to the charter of the city, 
which, he ſaid, could not be juſtly forfeited by the fault 
of the magiſtracy. The lords reſolved, That the magi- 
ſtrates and other perſons from whom they might obtain 
the neceſſary information concerning this riot ſhould be 
ordered to attend; and, That an addreſs ſhould be pre- 
ſented to bis majeſty deſiring that the different accounts 
and papers relating to the murder of captain Porteous 
might be ſubmitted to the peruſal of the houſe. Theſe 
documents being accordingly examined, and all the wit- 
neſſes arrived, including three Scottiſh judges, a debate 
- role abobt the manner in which theſe laſt ſhould be inter- 
rt rogated, 
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rozated, whether at the bar, at the table, or on the wool- 
facks. Some Scottiſh lords aſſerted, that they had a right 
to be ſeated next to the judges of England: But after a 
long debate this claim was rejected, and the judges of 
Scotland appeared at the bar in their robes. A bill wa 
et 4 £99 ng A E ord 
woſt of Edinburgh, from ens®ying any office or place 
8 in 9 5 city of burg apt 9 ᷣ in 
Great Britain; for impriſoning the ſaid Alexander Wil- 
fon; for aboliſhing the guard of that city; and for taking 
away the gates of the Nether- Bow. Port, ſo as to open a 
communication between the city and the ſuburbs, in 
which the king's troops are quartered. The duke of 
Argyle, in arguing. againſt this bill, ſaid he could not 
think of a proceeding more harſh. or,unprecedented than 
the preſent, as he believed there was no inſtance. of the 
whole weight of parliamentary indignation, for ſuch he 
called a proceeding by a bill ex: poft facto, falling upon 
any ſingle perſon, far Jeſs upon any community, for 
erimes that were within the reach of the inferior courts 
of juſtice : For this reaſon, he obſerved, that if the lord 
provoſt and citizens of Edinburgh ſhould ſuffer. in the 
terms of the preſent. bill, they would ſuffer by a cruel, 
unjuſt, and fantaſtical proceeding ;. a proceeding of which 
the worſt uſe might be made, 1 5 the nation ſhould 
have the misfortune to. fall under a partial, ſelf-intereſted 


_ adminiſtration. He told them he ſat in the parliament of 


Scotland when that part of the treaty of union relating to 
the privileges of the royal burghs was ſettled on the ſame 
footing as religion, that is, they were made unalterable 
by any ſubſequent parliament of Great Britain. Not- 
withſtanding the eloquence: and warmth of his remon- 
ſtrance, the hill was ſent down. to the houſe of commons, 
where it produced a violent conteſt. The commons ſet 
on foot a ſevere ſcrutiny into the particular circumſtances 
that preceded and attended the murder of Porteous ; 
From the examination of the witneſſes it appeared that 
no freeman or citizen of Edinburgh was concerned in the 


riot, which was chiefly compoſed of country people, ex- 
cited by the relations of ſome. unhappy perions. whom 


Porteous 
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Porteous and his mem Had lain at the execution of the 
_ Invggler; and theſe were aſſiſted by prentice boys, and 
happened to be a 


precautions to prevent miſchief that his reflection ſug. 
; geſted: "That h 


that if he had dene atnjſs, he erred from want of Judg. 


charge againſt them ſhould have been fully and undenia- 
proved. Some amendments and mitigations being 
Inſerted in the bill, it paſſed the houſe, was ſent back to 
the lords, who agreed to the alterations, and then re- 
J 
III. The next effort of the miniſter was ob- 
-Hhquely levelled at the liberty of the preſs, which it was 
much for his intereſt to abridge. The errors of his con- 
duct, rhe myſtery of that-corruption which he had ſo 15 
l ; : ceſs u y 
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ceſefully reduced to a ſyſtem; and all the blemithes of his 
adminiſtration, had been expoſed and ridiculed, not only 
in political periodical writings produced by the moſt emi- 
nent hands, but likewiſe in à ſucceſſion of theatrical 
pieces, which met with uncommon. ſucceſs among the 
people. He either wanted judgment to diftinguiſh men 
of genius, or could find none that would engage in his 
ſervice: He therefore employed a ſet of "wretched au- 


aq 4.4 I 


thors, void of underſtanding and ingenuity.” They an- 


animadverſions of his antagoniſts. © The match wa 
extremely unequal, that, inſtead of juſtifying his con- 
duct, they expoſed it to additional ridicule and contempt ; 
and he Au umfelf in danger of being deſpiſed by the 
whole nation. He refolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
to choak thoſe canals through which the torrent of cen- 
fure had flowed upon his character. The manager of a 
playhouſe communicated to him a manuſcript farce, en- 
titled, The Golden Rump, which was fraught with 
treaſon and abuſe upon the government, and had been 
preſented to the ſtage for exhibition. Tan 
was produced in the houſe of commons. The miniſter 
deſcanted upon the inſolence, the malice, the 5 e 
and the ſeditious calumny, which had been of late pro- 
Pat in theatrical age A bill was brought in to 
mit the number of playhouſes; to ſubject all dramatic 
writers to the inſpection of the lord · chamberlain; and to 
compel them to take out a licence for every production 
before it could appear on the ſtage. Notwithſtanding a 
vigorous oppoſition, this bill paſſed through both houſes 
with extraordinary deſpatch, and obtained the royal ſanc- 
tion. In this debate the earl of Cheſterfield diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by an excellent ſpeech, that will ever endear his 
charaQer to all the frieddof ele and literature, to all 


dertook the defence of his miniſtry, and e 


thoſe who are warmed: with zeal for the liberties of their 

country. „ Our ſtage (ſaid he) ought certainly to be 

“ kept within due bounds z but, for this purpoſe, our 

„laws as they ſtand at preſent are ſufficient. If our 

« ſtage- players at any time exceed thofe bounds, they 

« ought to be proſecuted ; they may be punifked. We 
VOL, III. 6 2 


ec have 
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C haye precedents, we have examples of perſons puniſhed 
CR EOF e 
«© been lately repreſented : A new law muſt, therefore, 
ac be unneceſſary; and in the preſent caſe It cannot be 
“ unneceſſary without being dangerous. Every unne. 
e ceſſary reſtraint is a fetter upon the legs, is a ſhackle 
© upon the hands of liberty. One of the. greateſt blef. 
ie ings we enjoy, one of the greateſt bleſſings a people 
& can enjoy, is liberty. But every good in this life has 
ce its allay of evil. Licentiouſneſs is the allay of liberty. 
C Tt is an ehullition, an excreſcence; it is a ſpeck upon 
« the eye of the political body, which I can never touch but 
« with agentle, with a trembling hand ; left I deſtroy the 
« body, leſt I A the eye upon which it is apt to ap- 
« pear. If the ſtage becomes at any time licentious, if 
«2 play appears to be a libel upon the government, or 
te upon any particular man, the king's courts are open; 
<« the law is ſufficient to puniſh the offender. If poets 
« and players are to be reſtrained, let them be reſtrained 
ic as other ſubjects are, by the known laws of their 
& country; if they offend, let them be tried as every 
_« Engliſhman ought to be, by God and their country. 
Do not let us ſubject them to the arbitrary will and 
4c pleaſure of any one man. A power lodged in the 
& hands of a ſingle man to judge and determine without 
« limitation, control, or appeal, is a ſort of power un- 
& known to our laws, inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, 
* It is a higher, a more abſolute power than we truit 
ec eyen to the king himſelf ; apd therefore, I muſt think 
_ © we ought not to veſt any ſuch power in his majeſty's 
& lord-chamberlain.“ His arguments had no effect, 
though the houſe admired his elocution ; and the play- 
houſe bill paſſed. into a law. On the twenty-firſt day of 
June the king made a, ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, and 
the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament, | _ 
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$1. 7 he ALAS tabs Oczakow. FIT. Death 75 Gaſ- 


ton de Medicis, duke of Tuſcany, & III. Death. of 


Caroline, queen conſort of England. ' $ IV. Diſpute in 
parliament about the flanding army. 8 V. Spaniſh 
- depredations.” & VI. Motives of the minifler for avoid. 
ing a war. I VII. Addreſs to the hing on the ſubje# 


15 


of the depredations. $ VII. Bill for ſecuring the trade 


N of his majefty"s ſubjects in America. & IX. Debates in 
© the houſe of lords. I X. Birth of prince George. Ad- 


" niral Haddick ſails with a ſquadrow to the Mediterra- 


nean. & XI. Progreſs of the war againſt the Turks. 


XII. Diſpute and rupture between Hanover and 
Denmark. $ XIII. Sir Robert Walpole extols the con- 


vention in the houſe of commons. $ XIV. Motion for 
en addreſs, that the repreſentations, letters, &c. re- 


| bouſe of commons for 
Penſion bill revived, an loft. FI XXVIL.. Porto Bello 
taken by athmiral Vernon.  XXV1IILI. Hard froft. 


' lating to the Spaniſh depredations fbould be laid before 
the ſe. XV. Petitions againſt the convention, 
S XVI. Subſtance of that agreement. S XVII. De- 
bat in the houſe Wed. commons on the convention. & XVIII. 
Ceceſſion of the c 
Debate in the bouſe of lords upon an addreſs to bis 
majeſiy touching the convention. & XX. Meſſage from 
The throne touching a ſubſidy to Denmark, and a power 
to augment the forces of the kingdom. 8 XXI. Parlia- 
' ment prorogued. & XXII. The king of Spain publiſhes 
2 manifeſlo, & XXIII. The emperor and cgarina 
conclude a peace with the Turks. S XXIV. Prepa ra-- 


ief members in the oppoſiticn. & XIX. 


tions for dvar in En . XXV. Apology in the 
the ſeceding members, & XXVI. 


XXIX 72 age of the princeſs Mary to the prince 
of Heſſe. Strong armament 72 to the Welt 


Indies. & 25 Death of the emperor and (zarina, 
FI XXXII. Proceedings 5 darliament. & XXXIII. 
15 Seamen s bill, & X Diſcontents. again the 

miniy. * XXXV. Mad for removing fir Robert 
f $2 # alpol 
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Walpole ſrom his majeſty" s councils and preſence for ever, 
I XXXVI. Debate on the mutiny bill. S XXXVII, 

Proceedings iu the houſe of lords. & XXXVIIL. Cleſe 

+ of the laſt ſaſion of this parliament. 


. A CONGRESS had been opened at Niemerow in 
Poland to compromiſe the differences between the 
carina and the grand ſignor: But this proving ineffectual, 
the emperor declared war againſt the Turks, and de- 
manded aſſiſtance from the diet of the empire. He con- 
certed the operations of the campaign with the empreſs of 
Muſcovy. It was agreed, that the Imperialiſts, under 
count. Seckendorf, ſhould attack Widin in Servia, while 
the Ruſſians, commanded by count de Munich, ſhould 
7 5 to the Ukraine, and beſiege Oczakow, on the 
zdoriſthenes. They accordingly advanced againſt this 
place, which was garriſoned by twenty thouſand men; 
and, on the ſide of the Boriſthenes, defended by eighteen 
gallies, _ The Muſcoyiies carried on their approaches 
with ſuch impetuoſity ard perſeverance, that the Turks 
were terrified at their valour, and in a few days capitu- 
lated, Among thoſe who ſignalized themſelves by un- 
common marks of proweſs in theſe attacks, was general 
Keith, now field-marſhal in the Pruſſian ſervice, who 
was dangerouſly wounded on this occaſion. Meanwhile 
count Seckendorf, finding it impoſſible to reduce Widiu 
without a ſquadron of ſhips on the Danube, turned his 
arms. againſt Niſſa, which was ſurrendered. to him on the 
eight and-twentieth. day of July: But this was the far- 
theſt verge of his good fortune. The Turks attacked 
the poſts which the Imperialiſts occupied along the Da- 
nube. They took the fort of Padudil, burned the town 
of Jlas in Wallachia, and plundered: the neighbouring 
villages. The prince of Saxe-Hildburghauſen, who had 
invetted Bagnalack in Boſnia, was defeated, and obliged 
. the Saave. Count Seckendorf was recalled to 
Vienna; and the command of the army devolved upon 
count Philippi. Count Kevenhuller was obliged to re- 
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t from. Servia z and Niſſa was retaken by the Mul- 
| emeroy were ee 


* * "ggorer 11 
ind the "Turkiſh" plenipotentiaries returned to Conſtan- 
ein . KG BITE ee, 1211 10 b e 009 R k > 
1 CIT. The kingdom of Poland no enjoyed the moſt 
perfect repoſe under the dominion of Auguſtus:. Ferdi- 
nand, the old duke of Courland, dying without iſſue, the 
ſucceſſion was diſputed” by the Teutonic order and the 
kingdom of Poland, while the ſtates of Courland'claimed 
à right of election, and ſent deputies to Peterſburgh, im- 
ploring the protection of the czarina. A body of Ruſ- 
fan troops immediately entered that country: And the 
ſtates dee the count de Biron, high-chamberlain to the 
empreſs of Muſcovy. The elefor of Cologn, as grand- 
maſter of the Teutonic order, 7 againſt this elec- 
tion; but the king of Poland agreed to it, on certain 


conditions ſettled at Dantzic with the commiſſaries of 
the new duke and thoſe of the czarina. In the month of 
July, John Gaſton de Medicis, great duke of Tuſcany, 
died at Florence: and the prince de Craon took fel. 
fion of his territories, in the name of the duke of Lor- 
raine, to hon the emperor had already granted the even- 
tual inveſtiture of that dutch. 
III. In England, the attention of the public was 


attracted by an open breach in the royal family. The 


princeſs of Wales had advanced to the very laſt month 


of her pregnancy before the king and queen were informed 


of her ing with child. She was twice conveyed from 
Hampton Court to the palace of St. James's, when her 


labour pains were {oppoſes to he approaching; and at 


length was delivered of a princeſs in about two hours after 
her arrival, The king being appriſed of this event, 
ſent a meſſage by the earl of Effex to the prince, expreſſ- 
ing his diſpleaſure at the conduct of his royal highneſs, 
as an indignity offered to himſelf and the queen. The 
prince deprecated his majeſty's anger jn ſeveral ſubmiſſive 
etters, and implored the queen's mediation. The 


princeſs joined her intreaties to thoſe of his royal high- 


belt But all their humility and ſupplication proved in- 


effectual, The king, in another meſſage ſent by the 


duke of Grafton, obſerved, that the prince had removed 
the princeſs tice in the week immediately preceding th 
? h * > 3 . c a 7 
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A der delivery from; the place, of his: majeſty's ref 
_ dence, in expectation of her labour; and both times, on 
his return, anduftriouſly concealed. from the knowledge 
of the king and queen everꝭꝶ circumſtance relating to this 
important affair; That at laſt, without giving any no- 
tice to n che had precipitately. hurried the 
Princeſs; from Hampton. Court, in a condition not to be 
named: That the whole tenour of his conduct, for a con. 
Aderable time, bad been lo entirely void of all real duty 
10 the king, that his majeſty had rcaſon to be highly 
oftended with him, He gave him to underſtand, that 
until be ſhould yrithdraw his regard and confidence from 
thoſe by whoſe inſtigation and advice he was directed and 
encouraged in his unwarrantable behaviour to his majeſty 
and the queen, and return to his duty, he ſhould not 
reſide in the, palace; He, therefore, fignificd bis pleaſure 
that he ſhould leave St. James's, with all his family, 
when it could be done without prejudice or inconvenience 
to the princeſs. In obedience to this order, the prince 
retired to Kew, and made otber efforts to be re- admitted 
into his majeſty's favour, which, however, he could nat 
retrieve. Whateyer might have been his deſign in con- 
-cealing ſo long from the king and queen the pregnancy of 
the princeſs, and afterwards hurrying her from place to 
Pact in ſuch a condition, to the manifeſt hazard of her 
Life, his majeſty had certainly cauſe to be offended at this 
part of his conduct: Though the puniſhment ſeems to have 
; 6; n ſevere, if not rigorous ; for he was not even admitted 
into the preſence of the queen his mother, to expreſs his 
duty to her, in her laſt moments, to implore her for- 
giveneſs, and receiye her laſt; bleſſing., She. died of a 
mortification in her bowels, on the twentieth day of No- 
vember, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, regretted as a 
princeſs of uncommon ſagacity, and as a pattern of con- 
J % Nt i et oe 
IV. The king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on 
the twenty- fourth day of January, with a ſhort ſpeech, 
recommending the deſpatch of the public buſineſs with 
Prudence and unanimity. Each houſe preſented a warm 
addreſs of condolence on the queen's death, with which 


trye whig principles, vote for a ſtanding army in * 
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of commons unanimouſly ſympathiſed with the king in 
his affliction, the miniſter ſtill met with contradiction in 
ſome of his favourite meaſures. One would imagine 
that all the arguments for and againſt a ſtanding army in 
time of peace had been already exhauſted; but, when it 
was moved. that the ſame number of land forces which 
they had voted in the preceding year ſhquld be continued 
in pay for the enſuing year, the diſpute was renewed with 
ſurpriſing vivacity, and produced — reaſons. which had 
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not been ſuggeſted before. The adherents of the mini- 


ſter fairly owned, that if the army; ſhould be diſbanded, 
or even conſiderably reduced, they belieyed the tory inte- 
reſt would prevail: That the preſent number of forces 
was abſolutely neceſſary. to maintain the peace of the 
kingdom, which was filled with clamour and diſcontent, 
as well as to ſupport the whig intereſt; and that they 

would vote for keeping up four times the number, ſnould 
it be found expedient for that purpoſe, The members 
in the oppoſition replied, that this declaration was a ſe- 
vere ſatire on the miniſtry, whoſe conduct had given birth 
to ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent. They ſaid it was in effect 
a tacit acknowledgment, that what they called the whig 
intereſt, was no more than an inconſiderable party, which 


had engroſſed the adminiſtration by indirect methods; ; 


which acted contrary to the ſenſe of the nation; and de- 


pended for ſupport upon a military power, by which the 


prople in general were overawed, and. conſequently. en- 
aved. They affirmed, that the diſcontent of which the 


miniſtry complained, was in a great meaſure owing to 
that very ſtanding army, which perpetuated their taxes, 


and hung over their heads as the inſtruments of arbitrary 


power and oppreſſion. Lord Polwarth explained the na- 
ture of whig principles, and demonſtrated that the party 
which diſtinguiſhed itſelf by this appellation, no longer 


retained the maxims by which the whigs were originally 
characteriſed. Sir John Hynde Cotton, who ſpoke wit 


the courage and freedom of an old Engliſh baron, declared 


he never knew a member of that houſe, who acted on 
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| of peace. . T have heard of whigs (ſaid be) who oy. 
e poſed all unlimited votes of credit: I have heard of 


* 'whigs who looked upon corruption as the greateſt curſe 


. that could befall/any nation: I have heard of 'whigs 
. who eſteemed the liberty of the prefs to be the moſt 
dee valuable privilege of a free people, and triennial par- 
se Haments as the greateſt bulwark of their liberties; and 
e have heard of a whig adminiſtration which has re. 
c ſented injuries done to the trade of the nation, and 
g revenged inſults offered to the Britiſh flag. The 
miniſtry triumphed as uſual, and the fame number of 
Forces was ente. 
FV. Ever ſince the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in 
America had almoſt inceſſantly infulted and diſtreſſed the 
commeree of Great Britain. They diſputed the right of 
Engliſh traders to cut * in the bay of Campeachy, 
and gather ſalt en the iſland of Tortugas ; though that 
right was acknowledged by implication in all the treaties 
which had been lately concluded between the two nations, 
The captains of their armed veſſels, known by the name 
of guarda-coftas, had made a practice of boarding and 
plundering Britiſh ſhips, on pretence of ſearching for 
contraband commodities, on which occafions they had 
behaved with the utmoſt inſolence, cruelty, and rapine. 
Some of their ſhips of war had actually attacked a fleet of 
Engliſh merchant-ſhips at the iſſand of Tortugas, as if 
they had been at open enmity with England, They had 
ſeized and detained a t number of Britiſh yeſſels, im- 
priſoned their crews, and 'confiſcated their cargoes, in 
violation of treaties, in defiance of common juſtice an 

- humanity, Repeated memorials were preſented to the 
court of Spain, by the Britiſh ambaſſador at Madrid. 
He was amuſed with evaſive anſwers, vague promiſes of 
inquiry, and cedulas of inſtructions ſent to the Spaniſh 
"governors in America, to which hey paid no fart of re- 
ard. Not but that the Spaniards bad reaſon to com- 
plain, in their turn, of the illicit commerce which the 
"Engliſh traders from Jamaica and other iſlands farried 
on with their ſubjects on the continent of South Ame- 
bee, Though this cpuld pot juſtify th depredrion ad 
8 an "ON 
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eruelties which the commanders of the guarda-coſtas had 
committed, without provocation or preteneeee. 
VI. The merchants. of England loudly complained 
of theſe outrages: The nation was fired with reſentment, 
and cried for vengeance; but the miniſter appeared cold, 
phle atic, and timorous. He knew that a war would 
Hecke him in ſuch difficulties as muſt of neceſſity en- 
danger his adminiſtration. The treaſure which he now 
employed for domeſtic purpoſes, muſt in that cafe be ex- 
pended in military armaments: The wheels of that ma- 
chine on 1 he bo raiſed "y E would no 
longer move: The oppoſition would of conſequence gain 
52196 and the impoſition of frefh taxes, neceſſary for 
the maintenance of the war, would fill up the meaſure 
of popular reſsntment againſt his perſon and; miniſtry. 
Moved by theſe conſiderations, he induſtriouſſy endea- 
voured to avoid a rupture, and to obtain ſome ſort of 
ſatisfaction by dint of memorials. and negotiations, in 
which he betrayed his own fears. to ſuch a degree, as 
animated the Spaniards. to perſiſt in their depredations, 
and encouraged the court of] Madrid to diſregard the re- 
monſtrances of the Britiſh.ambaſſador. But his appre- 
henſion of war did not proceed from Spain only: The 
two branches of the houſe of Bourbon were now united 
by politics, as, well as by conſanguinity ; and he did not 
doubt, that, in caſe of a rupture with Spain, they would 
join their forces againſt Great Britain. Petitions were 
delivered to the houſe by merchants from different parts 
of the Kingdom, explaining the repeated violences to 
which they had been expoſed, and imploring relief of the 
parliament. Theſe were referred to a committeę of the whol 
ouſe; and an order was made to admit the petitioners, if 
they ſhould think fit, to be heard by themſelves or by 
counſel, Sir John Barnard moved for an addreſs to the 
king, that all the memorials and papers relating to 
the Spaniſh depredations ſhould be laid before the houſe; 
and this, with fome alteration , propor by fir Robert 
Walpole, was actually preſented. In compliance with 
the requeſt, an enormous multitude of letters and memo- 
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F VIE.” The houſe, in a grand committee, proceeded 


10 hear counſel for the merchants, and examine evidence; 
5y which it appeared that amazing acts of wanton cruelty 
and injuſtice had been perpetrated by Spaniards on the 
ſubjects of Great Britain. Mr. Pulteney expatiated upon 

theſe cireumſtances of barbarity. He demonſtrated, from 
treaties, the right of the Britiſh traders to the Jogwood of 
Campeachy, and to the ſalt of Tortugas; he expoſed 
the puſillanimity of the miniſter, and the futility of his 
negotiations: He moved for ſuch yeſolutions as would 
evince the reſentment of an injured nation, and the vigour 
of a Britiſh parliament. Theſe were warmly combated 
by ſir Robert Walpole, who affirmed, they would cramp 
the miniſters in their Göde to compromiſe theſe 
differences: That they would fruſtrate their negotiations, 
entrench upon the king's prerogative, and precipitate the 
nation into an a dene and expenſive war. Anſwers 
produced replies, and a general debate enſued. A reſo- 
lution was reported ; but the queſtion being put for re- 
committing it, was carried in the negative. The houſe, 
however, agreed to an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to 
uſe his endeavours'to obtain effectual relief for his injured 
ſubjects, to convince the court of Spain that his majeſty 
could no longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated inſults 
and injuries to be carried on, to the diſhonour of his 
crown, and to the ruin of his trading ſubjects; and al- 
ſuring him, that in caſe his royal and friendly inſtances 
Wich the catholic king ſhould miſcarry, the houſe would 
effeftually fupport his majeſty in taking ſuch meaſures as 
honour and juſtice ſhould make it neceſſary for him to 
purſue. To this addrefs the king made a favourable 
(1738.) F VIII. The next important ſubject on 
. which/both ſides exerciſed their talents, was a bill pre- 
pared and brought in by Mr. Pulteney, for the more 
effectual ſecuring the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects in 
America. This was no other than the revival of part 
of two acts paſſed in the reign of queen Anne, by which 
the property of all prizes taken from the enemy was 
N velied in the captors ; While the ſovereign was em- 
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owered to grant commiſſions or charters to any perſons 
5 for taking any ſhips, goods, harbours, 
lands, or fortifications, of the nation's enemies in Ame- 
rica, and for holding and enjoying the fame as their own 
property and eſtate for ever. The miniſtry endeayoured 
to evade the diſcuſſion of this bill, by amuſing the houſe 
with other buſineſs, until an end ſhould be put to the ſeſ- 
fion.. A mean artifice was practiſed with this view; and 
ſome ſevere, altercation. paſſed between fir Robert Wal- 
pole and Mr. Pulteney. At length the bill was read, 
and gave riſe to a very long and warm conteſt, in which 
the greateſt orators of both ſides found opportunities to 
ah their eloquence and ſatire. Mr. Pulteney de- 
fended the bill with all the ardour of paternal affection; 
but, notwithſtanding his warmeſt endeavours, it was re- 
jected upon a diviſion. en ee eee 
SIX. When the mutiny bill was ſent up to the houſe 
of lords, a long debate aroſe upon the number of troops 
voted for the enſuing year. Lord Carteret explained the 
ſituation of affairs, in almoſt. every nation of Europe, 
with great conciſeneſs and preciſion. He demonſtrated 
the improbability of a rupture between Great Britain and 
any power againſt which a land army could be of any 
ſervice. He examined the domeſtic circumſtances of the 
nation; and proved, that whatever diſconten K there might 
be in the kingdom, there was little or no diſaffection, and 
no ſeeming deſign to overturn or diſturb the government. 
In anſwer to an argument, that ſuch a number of regular 
forces was neceſſary for preventing or quelling tumults, 
and for enabling the civil magilents to execute the laws 
of his country, he expreſſed his hope that he ſhould never 

ſee the nation 9 to ſuch unfortunate circumſtances. 
He ſaid, a law which the civil power was unable to exe-. 
cute muſt either be in itſelf oppreſſive, or ſuch a one as 
afforded a handle for oppreſſion. In arguing for a re- 
duction of the forces, he took notice of the great increaſe 
of the national expenſe. He obſerved, that before the, 
revolution, the people of England did not raiſe above. 
two millions for the whole of the public charge; but 
now what was called the current expenſe, for which the 
n TAT. A 
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parliament annually provided, exceeded that ſum; beſides 
| pore Py the — due to the public creditors, and 
the ſinking- fund, which, added together, compoſed 3 
burden of fx millions yearly. The earl of Chefterfield, 
on the ſame ſubject, affirmed. that flayery and arbitrary 
wer were the certain conſequences of keeping up 4 
ſtanding army for any number of years. It is the ma- 
chine by which the chains of flavery are rivetted upon 
2 free people. They may be ſecretly prepared by cor- 
ruption; but, unleſs a ſtanding army protected thoſe that 
forged them, the people wool break them aſunder, and 
So- 


chop off the polluted hands by which they were 

By degrees 12 people muſt be en 1 bg 
verned by an m—_ : By that army muſt be made 
ftrong'enough to hold them in ſubjection, England had 
for many years been accuſtomed to a ſtanding army, un- 
der pretence of its being neceſſary to aſſiſt the civil power; 
and by degrees the number and ſtrength of it have been 
increafing. At the acceſſion of the late king, it did not 
exceed fix thouſand : It ſoon amounted io double that 
number, which has been fince augmented under various 
Pretences. He therefore concluded, that flavery, under 
the diſgniſe of an army for protecting the liberties of the 
people, was I ag. in upon them by Ow If no 
reduct ĩon ſhould be made, he declared he ſhould expect 
in a few years to hear fome miniſter, or favourite of 2 
miniſter, terrifying the houſe with imaginary plots and 
invaſions, and making the tour of Europe in ſearch of 
poſſible dangers, to ſhow the neceflity of keeping vp 2 
_ . Mercenary ſtanding army, three times as numerous as 
the preſent.. Tn ſpite of theſe ſuggeſtions the ſtanding army 
maintained its ground. The {ame noblemen, aſſiſted by 
jord Bathurſt, diſtingviſhed themſelves in a debate upon 
the Spaniſh depredations, which comprehended the ſame 
rguments that were uſed in the houſe of commons. 
They met with the ſame ſucceſs im both. Reſolutions 
equivalent to thoſe of the lower honſe-were taken: An 
addreſs was preſented, and his majeſty aſſured them he 
would repeat, in the moſt preſſing manner, his inſtances 
at the court of Spain, in order to obtain ſatisfadtion and 
TUMELHTRC N l 3 5 ſecurity 
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ſecurity for his ſubje&s trading to America. This aſ- 
ſurance was renewed in his ſpeech at the cloſe of the ſeſ- 
ſion, on the twentieth of May, when the parliament was 
rorogued. + Sth oy Siler oe we 
f $ X. At this period the princeſs of Wales was deli- 
yered of a ſon, who was baptized by the name of George, 
now king of Great Britain. His birth was celebrated 
with uncommon rejoicings : Addrefſes of congratulation 
were preſented to the king by the two univerſities, and 
by almoſt all the cities and communities of the kingdom, 
But the prince of Wales ſtill laboured under the diſplea- 
ſure of his majeſty, who had ordered the lord - chamber 
lain to fignify in the Gazette, that no perſon who viſited 
the prince ſhould be admitted to the court of St. James's, 
His royal highneſs was diveſted of all the external marks 
of royalty, and lived like a private gentleman, cultivat- 
ing the virtues of a ſocial life, and enjoying the beſt fruits 
of conjugal felicity. In the latter end of this month, 
rear-admiral Haddock ſet ſail with a ſtrong ſquadron for 
the Mediterranean, which it was hoped would give 
weight to the negotiation of the Britiſh miniſter at the 
court of Madrid. The act to diſcourage the retail of 
pens liquors had incenſed the populace to ſuch a 
egree as occaſioned numberleſs tumults in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter. They] were ſs addicted to the 
uſe of that pernicious compound, known by the appella- 
tion of gin or geneva, that they ran all riſques rather 
than forego it entirely; and ſo little regard was paid to 
the law by which it was prohibited, that in leſs than two 
ears twelve thouſand perſons within the bills of morta- 
ity were convicted of having ſold it illegally. Nearly 
one-half of that number were caſt in the penalty of one 
hundred pounds; and three thouſand perſons paid teri 
pounds each, for an exemption from the diſgrace of be- 


ing committed to the hguſe of correction. | 


XI. The war maintained by the emperor and the cza- 
rina againſt the Ottoman Porte, had not yet produced auy 
decifiveeyent. Count Seckendorf was diſgraced and con- 
fined, on account of the ill ſucceſs of the laſt campaign. 
General Doxat: was tried by a council of war at Bel- 
Vorl. III. T grade, 
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grade, and condemned to death, for having ſurrendered 
to the enemy the town of Niffa, in which he command- 
ed. The diet of the empire granted a ſubfidy of fifty 
Roman months to the emperor, who began to make yi. 

orous preparations for the enſuing campaign: But, in 
the mean time, Ragotſki, vaivode of Tranſytvania, re. 
volted againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and brought a con. 
' fiderable army into - the field, under the protection of the 
grand fignor. He was immediately proclaimed a rebel, 
and a price ſet upon his head by the court of Vienna, 
The Turks taking the field early, reduced the fort of 
Uſitza and Meadia, and undertook the fiege of Orſoya, 
which, however, they abandoned at the approach of the 
Imperial army, commanded by the grand duke of Tuſ. 
cany, aſſiſted by count Konigſegg. The Turks, being 
reinforced, marched back, and attacked the Imperialiſts, 
by whom they were repulſed after an obſtinate engage- 
ment: 'The Germans, netwithſtanding this advantage, 
repaſſed the Danube; and then the inflels made them- 
ſelves maſters of Orſova, where they found a fine train of 
artillery, deſigned for the fiege of Widin. By the con- 
3 of this place, the Turks laid the Danube open to 

eir gallies and veſſels; and the Germans retired under 


the cannon of Belgrade. In the Ukraine, the Ruſſians 


under general count Munich obtained the advantage over 


the Turks in two engagements; and general Lacy routed 
the Tartars of the Crimea : But they returned in greater 
numbers, and haraſſed the N in ſuch a man- 
ner, by intercepting their proviſions, and deſtroying the 
gang dur tliry were obliged to abandon the 24 of 

recops. | | 
77S III In the month of October, an affair of very 
ſmall importance produced a rupture between the king of 
Denmark and the elector of Hanover A detachment of 
Hanoverians took by aſſault the caſtle of Steinhorſt, be- 
longing to the privy- counſellor Wederkop, and defended 
by thirty Daniſh dragoons, who had received orders to 


© repel force by force. Several men were killed on both 
. tides, before the Hanoverians could enter the place, when 


the garriſon was diſarmed, and conducted to the 3 
. | | 7 
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This petty diſpute, about a ſmall territory which did not 

yield the value of one thouſand pounds a-year, had well 

nigh involved Hanover in a war, which, in all probabis. . 

lity, Great Britain muſt have maintained ; But this diſ- 

pute was compromiſed: by a convention between the 

kings of England and Denmark. | 
4 XIII. The ſeſſion of parliament was opened on the 

ſirſt day of February, when the king, in his ſpeech to 

bel both houſes, gave them to underſtand, that a convention 

s was concluded and ratified between him and the king of 


na, 
tof Spain, who had obliged himſelf to make reparation to 
va, tbe Britiſh ſubjects for their lofſes, by certain ſtipulated 


payments: The plenipotentiaries were named and ap- 
"uf. pointed for regulating, within a limited time, all thole 
ing grievances and abuſes which had hitherto interrupted the 
ils, commerce of Great Britain in the American ſeas; and 
ge. bor ſettling. all matters in diſpute, in ſuch a manner as 
ge, might for the future prevent and remove all new cauſes 

and pretences of complaint. The motion for an addreſs 
of approbation was diſputed as uſual. Though the con- 
vention was not yet laid before the houſe, the nature of it 


on- | 
to was well known to the leaders of the oppoſition. Sir 
der William Wyndham obſerved, that if the miniſtry had 
ans made the reſolutions taken by the parliament in the laſt 
ver ſeſſion the foundation of their demands; if they had diſ- 
ted covered a reſolution to break off all treating, rather than 
tee depart from the ſenſe of parliament, either a defenſive 


m- treaty might have been obtained, or by this time the 
the Worſt would have been known: But, by what appeared 
of from his majeſty's ſpeech, the convention was no other 
than a preliminary; and, in all probability, a very bad 
preliminary. He ſuppoſed the miniſter had ventured to 
clothe ſome of his creatures with full powers to give up 
the rights of the nation; for they might do it if they 
durſt, , Sir Robert Walpole, in anſwer to theſe ſuggeſ- 
tions, affirmed, that the miniſtry had on this occaſion 
obtained more than ever on like occaſions was known to 
be obtained: That they had reconciled the peace of their 
country with, her true intereſt ; That this peace was at- 
tended with all the advantages that the moſt ſucceſsful 
1 T 2 > arms 
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arms could have procured : That future ages would con- 
ider this as the moſt glorious period of our hiſtory, and 
do juſtice to the councils that produced the happy event, 
which every gentleman diveſted of paſſion and prejudice 
was ready to do; and which, he believed, the preſent 
age, when rightly informed, would not refuſe. In x 
word, he'extolled his own convention with the moſt ex. 
travagant encomiums. e 1 
XIV. The houſe reſolved to addreſs the king, that 
copies of all the memorials, repreſentarions, letters, and 
papers, preſented to his majeſty, or his ſecretary of ſtate, 
relating to depredations, ſhould be ſubmitted to the pe- 
ruſal of the houſe : But ſome members in the oppoſition 
were not contented with this refolution. Then Mr. 
Sandys, who may be termed the Motion-maker,” 
moved for an addreſs, deſiring that the houſe might in- 
ſpect all letters written, and inſtructions given i the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, or commiſſioners of the admiralty, to 
any of the Britiſh governors in America, or any com. 
mander in chief, or captains of his majeſty's ſhips of 
war, or his majeſty's miniſter at the court of Spain, or 
any of his majeſty's conſuls in Europe, ſince the treaty of 
Seville, relating to loſſes which the Britiſh ſubjects had 
ſuſtained by means of depredations committed by the 
ſubjeAs of Spain in Europe and America. This was 
an unreaſonable propoſal, ſuggeſted by the ſpirit of ani- 
moſity and faction. Mr. H. Walpole juſtly obſerved, 
that a compliance with ſuch an addreſs might lay open 
the moſt private tranſactions of the cabinet, and diſcover 
ſecrets that ought, for the good of the kingdom, to be 
concealed. . It would diſcover to the court of Spain the 
ultimatum of the king's demands and conceſſions, and the 
nation would thereby be deprived of many —_—_— 
which it might reap, were no ſuch diſcovery made. He 
ſaid, that as ſoon as the differences betwixt the two 
courts ſhould arrive at ſuch a criſis, and not before, the 
conſuls were inſtructed to give notice to the merchants, 
that they might retire in time with their effects; but 
ſhould” fuch inſtruction come to the knowledge of the 
Spaniards, it would be a kind of watch-word to _ 
3 . a * * 5 3 R em 


them on their guard, and unayoidably occaſion the ruin 


. of many thouſands of Britiſh ſubje&s. , Certain it is, no 
fry overnment could act either in external or domeſtic af - 
dice bars with Nef influence, dignity, and deſpatch, if 
PM every, letter and inſtruction relating to an unfiniſhed ne- 
in ; WM gotiation ſhould be expoſed to the view of ſuch a nume- 


rous aſſembly, compoſed of individuals actuated by mo- 
tives in themſelves diametrically oppoſite. The motion 
being rejected by the majority, the ſame gentleman moy- 
ed again for an addreſs, that his majeſty would give di- 
n rections for laying before the houſe copies of ſuch me- 

; morials or repreſentations as.had been made, either to the 


Lg king of Spain or to his miniſters, ſince the treaty of Seville, 
Mr relating to the depredations committed in Europe or A- 
r. „ merica. A debate enſued; and, upon à diviſion, the 
"a queſtion paſſed in the negative. 


0 $ XV. The houſe, in a committee of ſupply, voted 
twelve thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing 


2 year, and the ſtanding army was continued without re- 
i of duction, though powerfully attacked by the whole ſtrength 
5 of the o 8 tion. The commons likewiſe ordered an 
or addreſs 10. his majeſty, for the copies of ſeveral memorials 
ad ſince the treaty of Seville, touching the rights of Great 


thi Britain, or any infraction of treaties, which had not been 
laid before them. Theſe were accordingly ſubmitted to 
the inſpection of the houſe. . By this time the convention 


nf itſelf was not only preſented to the commons, but alſo 
Th publiſhed for the information of the people. Divers 
7 merchants, planters, and others trading to America, the 
. cities of London and Briſtol, the merchants of Liverpool, 
he and the owners of ſundry ſhips which had beenafeized by 
he the Spanzards, offered petitions againſt the convention, 

by which the ſubjects of Spain were ſo far from giving up 


10 their groundleſs and unjuſtifiable practice of viſiting and 

fearching Britiſh ſhips ſailing to and from the Britiſn 
he plantations, that they appeared to have claimed the power 
of doing it as A right: For they inſiſted that the differ- 
ences which had ariſen concerning-it ſhould be reterred 
N to plenipotentiaries, to be diſcuſſed by them, without even 
agreeing to abſtain from ſuch vilitation and ſearch during 
the time that the diſcuſſion of this affair might lat, 
9 5 T3 They 
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They, therefore, prayed that they might have an op- 
portunity of being heard, and allowed te repreſent tho 
great importance of the Britiſh trade to and from the 
Plantations . in America; the clear indiſputable right 
Whieh they had to enjoy it; without being ſtopped, vi. 
ſited, or ſearched, by the Spaniards, on any pretence 
whatſoever; and the certain inevitable deſtruction of all 
the riches and ſtrength derived to Great Britain from 
that trade, if a ſearch of Britiſh ſhips ſailing to and 
from their own plantations ſhould be tolerated upon any 
pretext, or under any reſtrictions, or even if the freedom 
of this navigation ſhould continue much longer in a ſtate 
of uncertainty. Theſe petitions were referred to the 
committee appointed to conſider of the convention. An. 
other remonſtrance was likewiſe preſented by the truf- 
tees for eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, ſetting: forth, 
that the king of Spain claimed that colony as part of his 
territories z and that by the convention, the regulation 
of the limits ef Corolina and Florida was referred to the 
determination of plenipotentiaries ; fo that the colony. of 
Georgia, which undoubtedly belonged to the crown of 
Great Britain, was left in diſpute, while the ſettlers re- 
mained in the moſt precarious and dangerous fituation, 
It was moved that the merchants ſhould be heard by 
| their counſel ; but the propoſal was ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed 
by the miniſtry, and rejected upon a diviſion. © 5 
: $ XVI. This famous convention, concluded at the 
Pardo on the fourteenth day of January, imported, that 
within fix weeks, to be reckoned from the day on which 
the ratifications were exchanged, two miniſters -plenipo- 
tentiaries ſhould meet at Madrid, to confer, and finally 
regulate the reſpective pretenſions af the two crowns, 
with relation to the trade and navigation in America and 
Europe, and to the limits of Florida and Carolina, as 
well as concerning other points which remained likewiſe 
to be adjuſted, according to the former treaties ſubſiſting 
between the two nations: That the plenipotentiaries 
ſhould finiſh their conferences within: the ſpace of eight 
months: That in the mean time no progreſs ſhould 
be made in the fortifications of Florida and Caro- 


lina ; That his catholic majeſty ſhould pay to the "RG 
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of Great Britain the ſum of ninety-five thouſand 
pounds, for a balance due to the crown and ſubjects of 
Great Britain, after dedu&ion' made of the demands 


of the crown and ſubjects of Spain: That this ſum 


ſhould be employed for the ſatisfaction, diſcharge, and 
payment of the demands of the Britiſh ſubjects upon the 
crown of Spain: That this reciprocal diſcharge, however, 
ſhould not extend or relate te the aceounts and differences 
which ſubſiſted and were to be ſettled between the crown 
of Spain and the Aſſiento company, nor to any particular 
or private contracts that might ſubſiſt between either 
the two crowns, or their miniſters, with the ſubjects of 
the other; or between the ſubjects and ſubje&s of each 
nation reſpectively: That his catholic majeſty ſhould 
cauſe the ſum of ninety- five thouſand pounds to be paid 
at London within four months, to be reckoned from the 
day on which: the ratifications were exchanged. Such 
was the ſubſtance of that convention, which alarmed and 
proyoked the merchants and traders of Great Britain, ex- 
cited the indignation of all thoſe who retained any regard 
for the honour of their country, and raiſed a general cry 
againft the miniſter who' ſtood at the helm of adminiſtra- 
GF vb: 65rd, BEHR R | we” 
'- $ XVII. The eyes of the whole kingdom were now 
turned upon the houſe of commons. The two contend- 
ing parties ſummoned their whole force for the approach- 
ing diſpute: On the day appointed for conſidering the 
convention, four hundred members had taken their ſeats 
by eight in the morning. i In a committee of the whole 
houſe, certain Weſt India merchants and planters were 
heard againſt the convention: So that this and the fol- 
lowing day were employed in reading papers and ob- 
taining — On the eighth day of March, Mr. 
H. Walpole having launched out in the praiſe of that 
agreement, moved for an addreſs of approbation to his 
majeſty. He was ſeconded by Mr. Campbell, of Pem- 
brokeſhire; and the debate began with extraordinary ar- 
dour. He who firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the liſts was 
ſir Thomas Sanderſon, at that time treaſurer to the prinee 
of Wales, afterwards earl of Scarborough. All the 
officers and adherents of his royal highneſs had joined the 
v >, 3 Ones 
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oppoſition ; and he himſelf on this occaſion ſat in the 
ery, to hear the debate on ſuch an important tranſ. 
actien. Sir Thomas Sanderſon obſerved, that the Spa. 
niards by the convention, inſtead of giving us reparation, 
had obliged us to give them a general releaſe. They had 
not allowed the word ſatisfadt ion to be ſo much as once 
mentioned in the treaty. Even the Spaniſh pirate who 
had cut off the ear of captain Jenkins “, and uſed the 
moſt inſulting expreſſion towards the perſon of the king, 
an expreſſion which no Britiſh ſubje& could decently re. 
| 2 expreſſion which no man that had a regard for 
his ſovereign could ever forgive even this fellow lived 
to enjoy the fruits of his rapine, and remained a living 
teſtimony of the cowardly tameneſs and mean ſubmiſſion 
of Great Britain; of the triumphant haughtineſs and 
ſtubborn pride of Spain. Lord Gage, one, of the moſt 
keen, ſpirited, and ſarcaſtic orators in the houſe, ſtated 
in this manner the account of the ſatisfaction obtained 
fromthe court of Spain by the convention: The loſſes 
ſuſtained by the Spaniſh depredations amounted to three 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds: The commil- 
fary, by a ſtroke of his pen, reduced this demand 
to two hundred thouſand pounds; Then forty-five 
thouſand were ſtruck off for prompt payment : He next 
allotted ſixty thouſand pounds as the remaining part of 2 
debt pretended to be due to Spain, for the deſtruction of 
her fleet by ſir George Byng, though it appeared by the 
inſtruions on the table, that Spain had been already am- 
py ſatisfied on that head: Theſe deduQtions reduced the 
palance to ninety-five thouſand pounds; but the king ot 
Spain inſiſted upon the South-Sea company's paying im- 


.  mediately the ſum of ſixty-eight thouſand pounds, as a 


debt due to him on one head of accounts, though, in other 
articles, his. catholic majeſty was indebted to the com- 
pany a million over and above this demand: The re- 
mainder to be paid by Spain did not exceed ſeven - and- 
twenty thouland pounds, from which ſhe inſiſted upon de- 
duRing whatever ſhe might have already given in fatil- 
faction for any of the Britiſh ſhips that had been taken; 
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and on being allowed the value of the St. Thereſa, a Spa- 
niſh'ſhip which had been ſeized in the port of Dublin. Mr. 
W. Pitt, with an energy of argument and dition pecu- 
liar to himſelf, declaimed againſt the convention, as inſe- 
cure, unſatisfaQory, and diſhonourable to Great Britain. 
He faid the great national objection, the ſearching of Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, was not admitted, indeed, in the preamble ; but 
ſtood there as the reproach of the whole, as the ſtrorgeſt 
evidence of the fatal ſubmiſſion that followed: On the part 
of Spain, an uſurpation, an inhuman tyranny claimed and 
exerciſed over the American ſeas ; on the part of England, 
an undoubted right by treaties, and from God and nature, 
declared and aſſerted in the reſolutions of parliament ; were 
now referred to the diſcuſſion of plenipotentiaries, upon 
one and the ſame equal foot. This undoubted right was 
to be diſcuſſed and regulated; and if to regulate be to 
ores rules, as in all conſtruction it is, that right was, 

y the expreſs words of the convention, to be given up and 
facrificed : For it mult ceaſe to be any thing from the mo- 
ment it is ſubmitted to limitation. Mr. Lyttelton, with 
equal force and fluency, anſwered the ſpeech of Mr. H. 
Walpole. * After he had uſed many arguments to per- 
es ſuade us to peace (ſaid he), to any peace, good or bad, 
te by pointing out the dangers of a war, dangers I by no 
te means allow to be ſuch as he repreſents them, he crown- 
« ed all thoſe terrors with the name of the pretender, It 
<« would be the cauſe of the pretender. he pretender 
et would come. Is the honourable gentleman ſenfible 
te what this language imports ? The people of England 
“ complain of the greateſt wrongs and indignities: They 
« complain of the interruption, the deſtruction of their 
&« trade: They think the peace has left them in a worſe 
& condition than before; and in anſwer to all theſe com- 
* plaints, what are they told? Why, that their continu- 
« ing to ſuffer all this, is the price they mutt pay to keep 
te the king and his family on the throne of theſe realms. 
If this were true, it ought not to be owned: But it is 
44 far trom truth; the very reverſe is true. Nothing can 
„ weaken the family; nothing ſhake the eſtabliſhment, 
but ſuch meaſures as theſe, and ſuch language as this. * 
„ „ J EL Bt goo. e 
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He affirmed, that if the miniſters had proceeded conform. 
ably. to the intentions of parliament, they would either 
have acted with vigour, or have obtained a real ſecurity 
in an expreſs acknowledgment of our right not to be 
ſearched, as a preliminary, ine qua uon, to our treating at 
all. Inftead of this, they had referred it to plenipoten. 
tiaries. Would you, fr (ſaid he), ſubmit. to a refer. 
<« ence, whether you may travel unmoleſted from your 
«© houſe in town to your houſe in the country? Your 
““ right is clear and undeniable, why would you have it 
c diſcuſſed? but much leſs would you refer it, if two of 
c your judges belonged to a gang which has often ſtop. 
« ped and robbed you in your way thither before.” — 
The miniſters, in vindication of the convention, aſſerted, 
that the ſatisfaction granted by Spain was adequate to the 
injury received: That it was only the preliminary of a 
treaty. which would remove all cauſes of complaint: That 
war was always expenſive and detrimental to a trading 
nation, as well as uncertain in its events: That France 
and Spain would certainly join their forces in caſe of a 
rupture with Great Britain: That there — * one 
o wer in Europe upon which the Engliſh could de 
Er effectual 8 and that hs would ne gr 
cauſe and deſigns of a popiſh pretender. The houſe, upon 
a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs; but when a motion 
was made for its being recommitted, the two parties re- 
newed the engagement with redoubled eagerneſs and im- 
petuoſity. Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney 
poured all the thunder of their eloquence againſt the in- 
ſolence of Spain, and the conceſſions of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry. Sir Robert Walpole exerted all his fortitude and 
dexterity in defence of himſelf and his meaſures; and the 
queſtion being put, the reſolutions for the addreſs were 
carried by a imall majority. - | | | 
S XVIII. Then, fir William Wyndham ſanding up, 
made a pathetic remonſtrance upon this determination. 
4 This addreſs (ſaid he) is intended to convince man- 
ce K ind, that the treaty under our conſideration is a rea- 
cc ſonable and an honourable treaty. But if a majority 
6% of twenty-eight in ſuch a full houſe ſhould fail of that 
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« ſucceſs; if the people ſhould not implicitly reſign their 


c reaſon to a vote of this houſe, what will be the conſe- 
« quence ? Will not the parliament loſe its authority? 
« Will it not be thought, that even in the parliament we 
« are governed by a faction? and what the conſequence 
« of this may be, I leave to thoſe gentlemen to conſider, 
« who are now to give their vote for this addreſs: For 
« my own part, I will trouble you no more, but, with theſe 
« my laſt words, I ſincerely pray to Almighty God, who 
„ has ſo often wonderfully protected theſe kingdoms, that 
« he will graciouſly continue his protection over them, by 
« preſervingus from that impending danger which threat-. 
« ens the nation from without, and likewiſe from that im- 
« pending danger which threatens our conſtitution from 
« within." Theminiſter was on this occaſion deſerted byhis 
uſual temper, and even provoked into perſonal abuſe. He 
declared, that the gentleman who was now the mouth of 
his opponents had been looked upon as the head of thoſe 
traitors, who twenty-five years before conſpired the de- 
ſtruction of their country and of the royal family, in order 
to ſet a popiſh pretender upon the throne: That he was 
ſeized by the vigilance of the then government, and par- 
doned by its clemency, but all the uſe he had n e 
made of that clemency, was to qualify himſelf according 
to law, that he and his party might ſome time or other 
have an opportunity to overthrow all law. He branded 
them all as traitors, and expreſſed his hope, that their be- 
haviour would unite all the true friends of the preſent hap- 
py eſtabliſhment. To ſuch a degree of mutual animoſity 
were both ſides inflamed, that the moſt eminent members 
of the minority actually retired from parliament; and 
were by the nation in general revered as martyrs to the 
liberty of the people. ne Ted va 
$ XIX. The diſpute occaſioned by the convention in 
the houſe of lords, was maintained with equal warmth, 
and perhaps with more abilities. After this famous 
treaty had been conſidered, lord Carteret ſuggeſted, that 
poſſibly one of the contracting powers had preſented a 
proteſt or declaration, importing that ſhe acceded to fuch 
or ſuch a meaſure, only upon condition that the terms of 
that proteſt or declaration ſhould be made good.. He _ 
| | at 
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that until his mind ſhonld be free from the moſt diſtant 
ſuſpicion that ſuch a paper might exiſt in the preſent caſe, 
he could not form a juſt opinion of the tranſaction him. 
ſelf, nor communicate to their lordſhips any light which 
might be neceſſary for that purpoſe. The adherents to 
the miniſtry endeavoured to evade his curioſity in this par. 
ticular, by general aſſertions : But he inſiſted on his ſuf. 
picion with ſuch perſeverance, that at length the miniſtry 
produced the copy of a declaration made by the king of 
Spain before he ratified the convention, ſignifying that 
his catholic majeſty reſerved to himſelf, in its full force, 
the right of being able to ſuſpend the aſſiento of negroes, 
in caſe the company ſhould not pay within a ſhort time 
the ſum of ſixty- eight thouſand pounds ſterling, owing to 
Spain on the duty of negroes, or on the profit of the ſhip 
Caroline; That under the validity and force of this pro- 
teſt, the ſigning of the ſaid convention might be proceeded 
on, and in no other manner. In the debate that enſued, 
lord Carteret diſplayed a ſurpriſing extent of political 
knowledge, recommended by all the graces: of elocution, 
chaſte, pure, dignified, and delicate. Lord Bathurſt ar- 
gued againſt the articles of convention with his uſual ſpi- 
rit, integrity, and good ſenſe, particularly animated by an 
honeſt indignation which the wrongs of his country had 
inſpired. 'The earl of Cheſterfield attacked this inglorious 
meaſure with all the weight of argument, and- all the 
poignancy of ſatire. The duke of Argyle, no longer a 
partiſan of the miniſtry, inveighed againſt it as infamous, 
treacherous, and deſtructive, with all the fire, impetuoſity, 
and enthuſiaſm of declamation. It was defended with 
unequal arms by the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of 
Cholmondely, lord Hervey, the lord. chancellor, the bi- 
ſhop of Salitbury; and in particular by the earl of Ilay, a 
nobleman of extenſive capacity and uncommon erudition; 
remarkable for his knowledge of the civil law, and ſeem 
ingly formed by nature for a politician; cool, diſcerning, 
plaufible, artful, and eo — — ſtaunch to the miniſter, 
and .inyariably true to his own intereſt. , The diſpute was 
learned, long, and obſtinate : But ended as uſual in the 
diſcomfiture of thoſe who had ſtigmatized the wat) Th 
e cli ont ov 
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houſe agreed to an addreſs, in which they thanked his 
majeſty for his gracious condeſcenſion in laying before 
them the convention. They acknowledged his great pru- 
dence in bringing the demands of his ſubjects for their 
paſt loſſes, which had been ſo long depending, to a final 
adjuſtment; in procuring an expreſs ſtipulation - for a 
ſpeedy payment; and in laying a foundation for accom- 
pliſhing the great and deſirable ends of obtaining future 
ſecurity,” and preſerving the peace between the two na- 
tions. They declared their confidence in his royal wiſ- 
dom, that in the treaty to be concluded in purſuance of 
the convention, proper proviſions would be made for the 
redreſs of the grievances of which the nation had fo juſtly 
complained : They aſſured his majeſty, that in caſe his 
juſt expectations ſhould not be anſwered, the houſe would 
heartily and zealouſly concur in all ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
be neceſſary to vindicate his majeſty's honour, and to pre- 
ſerve to his ſubjects the full enjoyment of all thoſe rights 
to which they were entitled by treaty and the Jaw of na- 
tions. This was a hard-won victory. At the head of 
thoſe who voted againſt the addreſs we find the prince of 
Wales. His example was followed by ſix dukes, two- 
and-twenty earls, four viſcounts, eighteen barons, four 
biſhops ; and their party was reinforced by fixteen proxies. 
A ſpirited proteſt was entered and ſubſcribed by nine- 
and-thirty peers, comprehending all the noblemen of the 
kingdom who were moſt eminent for their talents, inte- 
grity, and virtue. | | | wboace Bt ads 
(1739.) $XX. A meſſage having been delivered. to 
the houſe from his majeſty, importing, That he had 
ſettled nine-and-thirty thouſand pounds per annum on 
the younger children of the royal family; and deſiring 
their lordſhips would bring in a bill to enable his ma- 
jeſty to make that proviſion good, out of the hereditary re- 
venues of the crown, ſome lords in the oppoſition obſerv- 
ed that the next heir to the crown might look upon this 
ſettlement as a mortgage of his revenue, which a parlia- 
ment had no power to make: That formerly no daughter 
of the 1 bn family was ever provided for by parliament, 
except the eldeſt, and that never was by way n 
| ut 
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but an expreſs proviſion of a determinate ſum of money 
paid by way of dowry. Theſe objections were over- ruled; 
and the houſe complied with his majeſty's requeſt. Then 
the duke of Newcaſtle produced a fubhdy-treaty, by which 
his majeſty obliged himſelf to pay to the king of Denmark 
ſeventy thouſand pounds per annum, on condition of the 
Dane's furniſhing to his Britannic majeſty a body of ſix 
_ thouſand men, when demanded. At the ſame time, his 
grace delivered a meſſage from the king, defiring the 
Houſe would enable him to fulfil this engagement ; and 
allo to raiſe what money and troops the exigency of af- 
fairs, during the approaching receſs, might require. An- 
other vehement diſpute aroſe from this propoſal. With 
reſpe& to the treaty, lord Carteret obſerved, that no uſe 
could be made of the Daniſh troops in any expedition un- 
dertaken againſt Spain, becauſe it was ſtipulated in the 
treaty, that they ſhould not be uſed either in Italy, or on 
board of the fleet, or be tranſported in whole or in part 
beyond ſea, after they ſhould have marched out of the ter- 
ritories of Denmark, except for the defence of the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland : Nay, ſhould France 
join againſt the Englim, the Danes could not act againſt 
that power or Spain except as part of an army formed in 
Germany or Flanders. This body of Danes may be ſaid, 
therefore, to have been fetained for the defence and pro- 
tection of Hanover: Or, if the intereſt of Britain was at 
all conſulted in the treaty, it muſt have been in preventing 
the Danes from joining their fleets to thoſe of France and 
Spain. Then he argued againſt the ſecond part of the 
meſſage with great vivacity. He ſaid nothing could be 
more dangerous to the conttitutioh than a general and un- 
limited vote of credit. Such a demand our anceſtors would 
have heard with amazement, and rejected with ſcorn. He 
affirmed that the practice was but of modern date in Eng- 
land: Phat it was never heard of before the revolution 
and never became frequent until the nation was bleſſe 
with the preſent wiſe adminiſtration. He aid, if erer: 
general vote of credit and confidence ſhould become acul- 
tomary compliment from the parliament to the crown at 
the end of every ſeſſion, or as often as the miniſter . 
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think fit to deſire it, parliaments would grow deſpicable in 
the eyes of the people: Then a proclamation might be 
eaſily ſubſtituted in its ſtead, and happy would it be for 
the nation if that ſhould be ſufficient; 2 when a parlia- 
ment ceaſes to be a check upon miniſters, it becomes an 
uleleſs and unneceſſary burden on the people. The re- 
preſentatives muſt always be paid ſome way or other: If 
their wages are not paid openly and ſurely by their re- 
ſpective conſtituents, as they were formerly, a majority of 
= may in future times be always ready to accept of 
wages from the adminiſtration, and theſe muſt come out 
of the pockets of the people. The duke of Argyle and 
the earl of Cheſterfield enlarged upon the ſame topics. 
Nevertheleſs, the houſe complied. with the meſſage; and 
preſented an addreſs, in which they not only approved of 
the treaty with Denmark, but likewiſe aſſured 4 majeſty 
they would concur with his meaſures, and ſupport him in 
tulfilling his engagements, as well as in making ſuch 
jurther augmentation of his forces by {ca and land, as he 
ſnculd think neceſſary for the honour, intereſt, and ſafety 
185 of theſe Kingdoms. : | 
4 XXI. The ſame meſſage being communicated to the 
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Jin eighty-three pounds, for the ſubſidy to Denmark, and 
aid, WY five hundred thouſand pounds for augmenting the forces 
on any emergency. As Great B.itain ſtood engaged by 
the convention to pay to the crown of Spain the ſum of 
ſixty thouſand pounds in conſideration of the ſhips taken 
and deſtroyed by fir George Byng, which ſum was to be 
applied to the relief of the Britiſh merchants who had ſuf. 
tered by the Spaniſh depredations, the commons inſerted 
in a bill a clauſe, providing for this ſum to be paid by the 
parliament. When the bill was read in the houle of lords 
2 motion was made by lord Bathurſt fer an addreſs, to 
know, whether Spain had paid the money ſtipulated by 
the convention, as the time limited for the payment of it 
was now _ The duke of Newcaſtle, by bis ma- 
ty's permiſſion, acquainted the houſe, that it was not 
paid; and that Spain had as yet given no reaſon for the 
uon · payment. Then a day was appointed to —— the 
kt U 2 ate 


commons, they voted ſeventy thouſand five hundred and 
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bi | ſtate of the nation, when lord Carteret moved for a reſolu. 200 


tion, that the failure of Spain in this particular was a 
breach of the convention, a high indignity to his majeſty, 
and an injuſt ice to the nation: But, after a warm debate, 
- this motion was over-ruled by the majority. The mini- 
ſter, in order to atone in ſome meaſure for the unpopular 
ſtep he had taken in the convention, allowed a falu | 
law to paſs for the encouragement of the woollen manufac- 
ture: And two bills in behalf of the ſugar colonies, one 
permitting them, for a limited time, to export their pro- 
duce directly to foreign parts, under proper reſtrictions; 
and the other making more effectual proviſions for ſecur- 
ing the duties laid upon the importation of foreign ſugars, 
rum, and melaſſes into Great Britain, and his majeſty's 
plantations in America. The ſupplies being voted, the 
funds eſtabliſhed, and the crown gratified in every parti- 
cular, the king cloſed the ſeſſion with'a ſpeech on the 
fourteenth day of June, when the chancellor in his ma- 
jeſty*s name prorogued the parliament *. 
S XXII. Letters of marque and reprifal were granted 
againſt the Spaniards ; A promotion was made of gene- 
ral officers: The troops were augmented: A great fleet 
was aſſembled at Spithead ; a reinforcement ſent out to 


Among the laws enacted in the courſe of this ſeſſion was 
an act againſt gaming, which had become univerſal through 
all ranks of people, and likely to prove deſtructive of all mo- 
rals, ind and ſentiment. Another bill paſſed, for grant - 
inga reward to Joanna Stevens on her diſcovering, for the 
| benefit of the public, a noſtrum for the cure of perſols af- 
flicted with the ſtone; a medicine which has by no means 
anſwered the expectations of the legiſlature. + 
In the houſe of lords complaint was made by lord Delawar 
of a ſatire, entitled, Manners, written by Mr. Whitehead; 
in which ſome characters of diſtinction were ſeverely laſhed, 
in the true ſpirit of poetry, It was voted a libel ; a motion 
was made to take the author into cuſtody ; but he having 
withdrawn himſelf, the reſentment of the houſe fell upon R. 
Dodſley, the publiſher of the work, who was committed to 
the uſher of the Black-Rod, though lord Carteret, the earl a 


| Abingdon, and lord Talbot, ſpoke in his behalt. i 
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admiral Haddock; and an embargo laid on all merchant- 
ſhips outward-bound. Notwithitanding theſe prepara- 
tions of war, Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, 
declared to the court of Spain, that his maſter, although 
be had permitted his ſubjects to make repriſals, would not 
be underſtood to have broken the peace; and that this 

iſſion would be recalled as foon as his catholic ma- 
xfty ſhould be diſpoſed to make the ſatisfaction which had 
been ſo juſtly demanded. He was given to underſtand, 
that the king of Spain looked upon thoſe repriſals as acts 
of hoſtilityz and that he hoped, with the aſſiſtance of 
heaven and his allies, he ſhould be able to ſupport a good 
cauſe againſt his adverſaries. He publiſhed a manifeſto. 
in juſtification of his own conduct, complaining that ad- 
miral Haddock had received crders to cruize with his 
ſquadron between the capes St. Vincent and St. Mary, in 
order to ſurpriſe the Aſſogue ſhips; that letters of repriſal 


bad been publiſhed at London, in an indecent ſtyle, and 


even carried into execution in different parts of the world. 
He excuſed his non-payment of the ninety-five thouſand 
pounds. ſtipulated in the convention, by affirming that 
the Britiſh court had firſt contravened the articles of that 


treaty, by the orders ſent to Haddock ; by continuing to 


ſortify Georgia; by reinforcing the ſquadron at Jamaica; 
and by eluding the payment of the — thouſand 
pounds due to Spain from the South- Sea Company, on the 
aſſiento for negroes. The French ambaſſador at the 
Hague, declared that the king his maſter was obliged by 
treaties to aſſiſt his catholic majeſty by ſea and land, in 
caſe he ſhould be attacked; he diſſuaded the States-gene- 
ral from eſpouſing the quarrel of Great. Britain; and ry 
aſſured him they would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, thoug 


they could not avoid furnifhivg his Britannic majelty 
with ſuch ſuccours as he could demand, by virtue of the 
.lreaties ſubſiſting between the two powers. The people 
of England were inſpired with uncommon alacrity at the 


near proſpect of war, for which they had ſo long cla- 
moured: And the miniſtry, ſeeing it unavoidable, began 
io be earneſt and effectual in their preparations, | 
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I XXTII. The events of war were ſtill unfavourable 
to the emperor. He had beſtowed the command of his 
army upon velt-mareſchal count Wallis, who aſſembled 
his forces in the neighbourhood of Belgrade; and ad- 
vanced towards Crotika, where he was attacked by the 
Turks with ſuch impetuoſity and perſeverance, that he 
was obliged to give ground, after a long and obſtinate 
engagement, in which he loft above fix thouſand men, 
The earl of Crawford, who ſerved as a voluntier in the 
Imperial army, ſignalized his courage in an extraordinary 
manner on this occaſion, and received a dangerous wound, 
of which he never perfectly recovered. The Turks were 
afterwards worſted at Fabouka; nevertheleſs, their grand 
army inveſted Belgrade on the fide of Servia, and carried 
on the operations of the ſiege with extraordinary vigour. 
'The emperor, dreading the Joſs of this place, ſeeing his 
finances exhauſted, and his army conſiderably diminiſhed, 
conſented to a negotiation for peace, which was tranſaQ- 
ed under the mediation of the French ambaſſador at the 
Ottoman Porte. The count de Neuperg, as Imperial 
plenipotentiary, ſigned the preliminaries on the firſt day of 
September. They were ratified by the emperor, though 
he pretended to be diſſatisfied with the articles; and de- 
däalared that his miniſter had exceeded his s. By this 
treaty the houſe of Auſtria ceded to the grand ſignor, 
Belgrade, Sabatz, Servia, Auſtrian Wallachia, the iſle 
and fortreſs of Orſova, with the fort of St. Elizabeth; and 
the contracting powers agreed that the Danube and the 
Saave ſhould ſerve as boundaries to the two empires. The 
emperor publiſhed a circular letter, addreſſed to his mi- 
niſters at all the courts in Europe, blaming count Wallis 
for the bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, and diſowning 
the negotiations of count Neuperg : Nay, theſe two offi- 
cers were actually diſgraced, and — in different 
caſtles. This, however, was no other than a ſacrifice to 
the reſentment of the czarina, who loudly complained, 
that the emperor had concluded a ſeparate peace, contraiy 
to his cngagements with the Ruſſian empire. Her ge- 
neral, count Munich, had obtained a victory 8 5 * 
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Turks at Choczim in Moldavia, and made himſelf maſe 
ter of that place, in which he found two hundred pieces 
of artillery : But the country was ſo ruined by the in- 
curſions of the Tartars, that the Muſcovites could not 
ſubſiſt in it during the winter. The czarina, finding 
berſelf abandoned by the emperor, and unable to cope 
with the whole power of the Ottoman empire, took the 
firſt opportunity of putting an end to the war upon ho- 
nourable terms. After a ſhort negotiation, the confer- 
ences ended in a treaty, by which ſhe was left in poſſeſſion 
of Aſoph, on condition that its fortifications ſhould be 
demoliſhed z and the ancient limits were re- eſtabliſned 
between the two empires. | | 

$ XXIV. A rupture between Great Britain and 
Spain was now become inevitable. The Engliſh ſqua- 
dron in the Mediterranean had already made prize of two 
rich Caracca ſhips. The king had iſſued orders for aug- 
menting his land forces, and raifing a body of marines : 


And a great number of ſhips of war were put in com- 


miſſion. Admiral Vernon had been ſent to the Welt 
Indies, to aſſume the command of the ſquadron in thoſe 
ſeas ; and to annoy the trade and ſettlements of the Spa- 
niards. This gentleman had rendered himſelf conſider- 
able in the houſe of commons, by loudly condemning all 
the meaſures of the miniſtry, and bluntly ſpeaking his 
ſentiments, whatever they were, without reſpect of per- 
ſons, and ſometimes without any regard to decorum. 
He was counted a good officer, and this boiſterous man- 
ner ſeemed to enhance his charafler. As he had once 


commanded a ſquadron in Jamaica, he was perfectly well 


acquainted with thoſe ſeas; and in a debate upon the 
Spaniſh depredations, he chanced to affirm, that Porto- 
Bello on the Spaniſh main might be eaſily taken ; nay, he 
even undertook to reduce it with fix ſhips only. This 
offer was echoed from the mouths of all the members in 
the oppoſition. Vernon was extolled as another Drake 
or Raleigh; he became the idol of a party, and his praiie 
reſounded from all corners of the kingdom. The minil- 
ter, in order to appeaſe the clamours of the people on this - 


 lubjeRt, ſent him as commander in chief to the Weſt 
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Indies. He was pleaſed with an opportunity to remove 
ſuch a troubleſome cenſor from the houſe of commons; 
and, perhaps, he was not without hope, that Vernon 
would diſgrace himſelf and his party, by failing in the 
exploit he had undertaken. His catholic majeſty having 
ordered all the Britiſh ſhips in his harbours to be ſeized 
and detained, the king of England would keep meaſures 
with him no longer, but denounced war againſt him on 
the twenty-third day of October. Many Engliſh mer- 
chants began to equip-privateers, and arm their trading 
veſſels, to protect their own commeree, as well as to diſ- 
treſs that of the enemy. The ſeſſion of parliament was 
opened in November, when the king, in his ſpeech to 
both houſes, declared, that he had augmented his forces 
by ſea and land, purſuant to the power veſted in him by 
parl:ament for the ſecurity of his dominions, the protection 
of trade, and the annoyance of the enemy ; and he ex- 
preſſed his apprehenſion, that the heats and animoſities 
which had been induſtriouſly fomented throughout the 
Kingdom, encouraged Spain to act in ſuch a manner as 
rendered it neceſſary for him to have recourſe to arms. 
In anſwer to this ſpeech, affectionate addreſſes were 
preſented by both houſes, without any conſiderable 
- oppoſition. - | de | 
& XXV. The ſeceding members had again reſumed 
their ſeats in the houſe of commons; and Mr. Pulteney 
thought proper to vindicate the extraordinary ſtep which 
they had taken. He ſaid, they thought that ſtep was 
neceſſary, as affairs then ſtood, for clearing their charac- 
ters to poſterity from the imputation of fitting in an 
aſſembly, where a determined majority gave a ſanction to 
meaſures evidently to the diſgrace of his majeſty and the 
nation. He obſerved, that their conduct was fo fully 
juſtified by the declaration of war againſt Spain, that 
any further vindication would be ſuperfluous ; for every 
aſſertion contained in it had been almoſt in the ſame words 
jnſiſted upon by thoſe who oppoſed the convention: 
% Every ſentence in it (added he) is an echo of what was 
& ſaid in our reaſonings againſt that treaty : Every poſi- 
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« tive truth which the dechration lays down, was denied 
« with the utmoſt confidence by thoſe who ſpoke for the 
ic convention; and, ſince that time, there has not one 
« event happened which was not then foreſeen and fore- 
« told. He propoſed, that in maintaining the war, 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies ſhould be at- 
tacked; and that the miniſtry ſhould not have the power 
to give up the conqueſts that 5 be made. He ſaid 
he heartily wiſhed, for his majeſty's honour and ſervice, 
that no mention had been made of heats and animoſities 
in the king's ſpeech z and gave it as his opinion, that 
tiey ſhould take no notice of that clauſe in their addreſs. 
He was anſwered by fir Robert Walpole, who took oc- 
caſion to ſay, he was in no great concern left the ſervice 
of his majeſty or the nation ſhould ſuffer hy the abſence of 
thole members who had quitted the houſe : He affirmed, 
the nation was generally ſenſible, that the many uſeful 
and popular acts which paſſed towards the end of the 
hit ſeſſion, were greatly forwarded and facilitated by the 
ſeceſſion of thoſe gentlemen ; and, if they were returned 
only to oppoſe — perplex, he ſhould not be at all ſorry 
to ſee them ſecede again. TP We UH | 
$ XXVI. Mr. Pulteney revived the bill which he had 
formerly prepared for the encouragement of ſeamen. 
Aiter a long diſpute, and eager oppoſition by the miniſ- 
try, it paſſed both houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. 
Mr. Sandys havirg obſerved, that there could be no im- 
mediate uſe for a great number of forces in the Kingdom; 
and explained how little ſervice could be expected from 
raw and undiſciplined men; propoſed an addreſs to the 
king, deſiring that the body o marines ſhould be com- 
poſed of drafts from the old regiments : That as few 


olhcers ſhould be appointed as the nature of the cafe would 


permit; and he expreſſed his hope, that the houſe would 
recommend this method to his majeſty, in tender com- 
paſſion to his people, already burdened with many heavy 
and grievous taxes. This ſcheme was repugnant to the 
intention of the miniſtry, whoſe aim was to increaſe the 
number of their dependants, and extend their parlia- 
mentary intereſt, by granting a great number of com- 
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miſſions. The propoſal was, therefore, after a long 
debate, rejected by the majority. Motions were made 
for an inquiry into the conduct of thoſe who concluded 
the convention; but they were over-ruled, The penſion 
bill was revived, and fo powerfully ſupported by the 
eloquenee of fir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and 


Mr. Lyttelton, that it made its way through the commons 


to the upper houſe, where it was again loſt, upon a 
_ diviſion, after a very long debate. As the ſeamen of 
the kingdom expreſſed uncommon averſion to the ſervice 
of the government, and the fleet could not be manned 
without great difficulty, the miniſtry prepared a bill, 
which was brought in by fir Charles Wager, for regil- 
tering all ſeamen, watermen, fiſhermen, and lightermen, 
throughout his majeſty's dominions. Had this bill 
paſſed into a law, a Britiſh ſailor would have been re- 
duced to the moſt abje& degree of ſlavery: Had he re- 
moved from a certain diſtri& allotted for the place of his 
refidence, he would have been deemed a deſerter, and 
puniſhed accordingly : He muſt have appeared, when 
ſummoned, at all hazards, whatever might have been 
the circumſtances of his family, or the ſtate of his pri- 
vate affairs: Had he been incumbered with debt, he 
mult either have incurred the penalties of this law, or 
lain at the mercy of his creditors : Had he acquired by 
induſtry, -or received by inheritance, an ample fortune, 
he would have been liable to be torn from his poſſeſſions, 
and ſubjected to hardſhips which no man would endure 
but from the ſenſe of fear or indigence. The bill was 
ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by fir John Barnard and others, 
as a flagrant encroachment on the liberties of the people, 
that the houſe rejected it on the ſecond reading. 
S XXVII. The king having by meſſage communi- 
cated to the houſe his intention of diſpoſing the princeſs 
Mary in marriage to prince Frederick of Heſſe; and 
expreſſing his hope, that the commons would enable him 
to give a ſuitable portion to his daughter, they unani- 
mouſly reſolved to grant forty thouſand pounds for that 
urpoſe; and preſented an addreſs of thanks to his ma- 
2 for having communicated to the houſe this intended 
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marriage. On the thirteenth day of March a ſhip ar- 
rived frem the Weſt Indies, deſpatched by admiral Ver- 

non, with an account of his having taken Porto- Bello, 
on the iſthmus of Darien, with fix ſhips only, and de- 
moliſhed all the fortifications of the place. The Spani- 
ards ated with ſuch puſillanimity on this occaſion, that 
their forts were taken almoſt without bloodſhed. The 
two houſes of parliament joined in an addreſs of congra- 
tulation upon this ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms; and the 
nation in general was wonderfully elated by an exploit 
which was magnified much above its merit. The com- 
if mons granted every thing the crown thought proper to 
_ demand. They provided for eight-and-twenty thouſand 
wh land forces, beſides fix thouſand marines. They enabled 
4 his majeſty to equip a very powerful navy : They voted 
10 the ſubſidy to the king of Denmark; and they em- 


A red their ſovereign to defray certain extraordinary 
1 . not ſpecified 85 — . — To anſwer theſe ; 
g uncommon grants, they impoſed a land- tax of four ſhil- 
, lings in the pound; and enabled his majeſty to deduct 
A twelve hundred thouſand pounds from the ſinking-fund ; 
F in a word, the expenſe of the war, during the courſe of 


the enſuing year, amounted to about four millions. The 
ſeſſion was cloſed on the twenty-ninth day of April, 
when the king thanked the commons for the ſupplies they 
had ſo liberally granted, and recommended union and 
moderation to both houſes. | 
 (2740.) S XXVIII. During the greateſt part of this 
winter, the poor had been grievoully afflited in conſe- 
quence of a ſevere froſt, which began at Chriſtmas, and 
continued till the latter end of February. The river 
"Thames was covered with ſuch a cruſt of ice,. that a 
multitude of people dwelled upon it-in tents, and a great 
number of booths were erected for the entertainment of 
the populace. The navigation was entirely ſtopped: 
The watermen and fiſhermen were diſabled from earning 
à livelihood : The fruits of the earth were deſtroyed by 
the cold, which was ſo extreme, that many perſons were 
chilled to death; and this calamity was the more deeply 
felt, as the poor could not afford to ſupply gran. 
N Ss w:t 
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with coals and fuel, which were advanced in price, in 
ropurtion to the ſeverity and continuance of the froſt. 
be lower claſs of labourers, who worked in the o 
air, were now deprived of all means of. ſubliſtence ; 
Many kinds of manufacture were laid aſide, becauſę it 
was found impracticable to carry them on. The price 
of all ſorts of proviſion roſe almoſt to a dearth: Even 
water was ſold in the ſtreets of London. In this ſeaſon 
of diſtreſs, many wretched families muſt have periſhed by 
cold and hunger, had not thoſe of opulent fortunes been 
inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of compaſſion and hy. 
manity. Nothing can more redound to the honour of 
the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe inſtances of benevo- 
lence and well- conducted charity which were then exki- 
bited. The liberal hand was not only opened to the 
— — beggar, and the poor that owned their diſtreſs; 
but uncommon pains were taken to find out and relieve 
thoſe more unhappy objects, who from motives of falle 
pride, or ingenuous ſhame, endeavoured to conceal their 
miſery. Theſe were aſſiſted almoſt in their own deſpite. 
The ſolitary habitations of the widow, the fatherleſs, 
and the unfortunate, were viſited by the beneficent, who 
felt for the woes of their fellow · creatures; and, to ſuch 
as refuſed to receive a portion of the public. charity, the 
neceſſaries of life were privately conveyed, in ſuch a 


manner as could leaſt ſhock the delicacy of their dif 


ſitions. NF IO, 
8 XXIX. In the beginning of May, the king of 
Great Britain ſet out for Hanover, after having appointed 
a regency, and concerted vigorous meaſures for Aire ng 
the enemy. In a few days after his departure, the ſpou- 
ſals of the princeſs Mary were celebrated by proxy, the 
duke of Cumberland repreſenting the prince of Heſſe, 
and in June the princeſs embarked for the continent. 


About the ſame time, a ſloop arrived in England with 
deſpatches from admiral Vernon, who, ſince his adven- 
ture at Porto- Bello, had bombarded Carthagena, and 
taken the fort of San Lorenzo, on the river of Chagre, 
in the neighbourhood of his former conqueſt. + This 
anne marked by the death.of Jus Pruſim 

* | 1 | maſei yy 
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majeſty, a prince by no means remarkable for great or 
amiable qualities. He was ſucceeded on the throne by 
Frederick his eldeft ſon, the late king of that realm, who 
has ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a warrior and 
legiſlator. In Auguſt, the king of Great Britain con- 
cluded a treaty with the landgrave of Heſſe, who enga 
to-furniſh him with a body of fix thouſand men for four 
years, in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand crowns. | | 
XXX. Mean while, + nip ne of war were vigor- 
ouſly carried on by the miniſtry in England. They had 
wiſely reſolved to annoy the Spaniards in their American 
poſſeſſions. Three ſhips of war cruizing in the Bay of 
Biſcay, fell in with a large Spaniſh ſhip of the line 
ſtrongly manned, and took her after a very obſtinate en- 
gagement: But the Aﬀogue ſhips arrived, with the 
treaſure, in Spain, notwit —_— the vigilance of the 
Engliſh commanders, who were ſtationed in a certain 
latitude to intercept that flota, One camp was formed 
on Hounſlow- heath; and ſix thouſand” marines lately 
levied were encamped on the Ifle of Wight, in order to 
be embarked for the Weſt Indies. Intelligence being 
received, that a ſtrong ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips of war 
waited at Ferrol for orders to fail to their Americin'fet- 
tlements, fir John Norris ſailed with a powerful fleet 
from Spithead, to diſpute their voyage; and the duke of 
Cumberland ſerved in perſcn as a voluntier in this expe- 
dition : But, after divers fruitleſs efforts, he was, by 
contrary winds, obliged to lie inactive for the greateſt 
part of the ſummer in Torbay; and, upon advice that 
the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons had failed to the Weſt 
Indies in conjunction, the deſign againſt Ferro] was 
wholly laid afide. In September, a ſmall ſquadron of 
ſhips, commanded by commodore Anſon, fet fail for the 
South-Sea, in order to act againſt the enemy on the coaſt 
of Chili and Peru, and co-operate occaſionally with ad- 
miral Vernon aeroſs the iſthmus of Darien. The ſcheme 
was well laid, but ruined by unneceſſary delays, and 
unforeſeen 'accidents, © But the hopes of the nation cen- 
tered chiefly in a formidable armament defigned for the 
VOL, 1. x northern 
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northern coaſt of New Spain, and his catholic majeſty's WW the 4 
other ſettlements on. that fide of the Atlantic. Con. babe 
miſſions had been iſſued for raiſing a regiment of four M duke 
battalions in the Engliſh colonies of North America, the 
that they might be tranſported to Jamaica, and join the guan 
forces from England. Theſe, conſiſting of the marines, WM vere 
and detachments from ſome old regiments, were em. taine 
barked in October at the Iſle of Wight, under the com. $ 
mand of lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, ed to 
and great experience in the art of war; and they failed of p: 
under convoy. of far. Chaloner Ogle, with a fleet of MW aſſur 
ſeven-and-twenty ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire. proſe 
ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tenders. They were likewiſe I cou 
Furniſhed with hoſpital-hips, and ftore-ſhips, laden with WM favor 
proviſion, ammunition, all forts of warlike implements, W geath 
and every kind of convenience. Never was an armament MW new! 
more completely equipped; and never had the nation ed to 
more reaſon to hope for extraordinary ſucceſs. 
S XXXLT. On the twentieth day of October, Charles MW fear f 
VI. emperor of Germany, the laſt prince of the houſe of conſic 
Auſtria, died at Vienna, and was ſucceeded in his here- porta 
ditary dominions by his eldeſt daughter, the archdutcheſs WM the fl 
Maria Thereſa, married to the grand duke of Tuſcany, Bl ing x 
Though this princeſs ſucceeded as queen of Hungary, prohi 
by virtue of the pragmatic ſanction guaranteed by all the WE limit 
powers in Europe, her ſucceſſion produced ſuch conteſts WW Ame 
as kindled a cruel war in the empire. The young king diſtre 
of Pruflia was no ſooner informed of the emperor's t heſe 
death, than he entered Sileſia at the head of twenty thou. large 
ſand men; ſeized certain fiefs to which his family laid WW their 
claim; and publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that he had laid u 
n s intention to contravene the pragmatic ſanction. 'The avige 
elector of Bavaria refuſed to acknowledge the arch- WW ed, t. 
dutcheſs as queen of Hungary and Bohemia; alleging, WW diate 
© that he himſelf had pretenſions to thoſe countries, as the ſtarch 
deſcendant of the [emperor Ferdinand I. who was head porte. 
of the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria. Charles the tl 
VI. was furyived but a few days by his ally, the czarina Verne 
Anne Iwanowna, who died in the forty-fifth year of be! WM count 
ge, after having bequeathed her crown to Iwan, or Jour exami 
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the infant ſon of her niece, the princeſs Anne of Meck- 
ſenbourg, who had been married to Anthony Ulrick, 
duke of Brunſwick Lunenburg Bevern. She appointed 
the duke of Courland regent of the empire, and even 
guardian of the young czar, though his own parents 
were alive: But this diſpoſition was not long main» 
a + | 

$ XXXIT. The king of Great Britain having return- 
ed to England from his German dominions, the ſeſſion 
of parliament was opened in November. His majelty 
aſſured them, on this occaſion, that he was determined to 
proſecute the war vigorouſly, even though France ſhould 
eſpouſe the cauſe of Spain, as her late conduct ſeemed to 
favour this ſuppoſition. He took notice of the emperor's 
death, as an event which in all likelihood would open a 
new ſcene of affairs in Europe: He therefore recommend- 
ed to their conſideration the neceſſary ſupplies for putting 
the nation in ſuch a poſture that it ſhould have nothing to 
fear from any emergency. Finally, he deſired them to 
conſider of ſome proper regulations for preventing the ex- 
portation of corn, and for more effectual methods to man 
the fleet at this conjundture. The commons, after hav- 
ing voted an addreſs of thanks, brought in a bill for 
prohibiting the exportation of corn and proviſions, for à 
limited time, out of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
American plantations. This was a meaſure calculated to 
diſtreſs the enemy, who were ſuppoſed to be in want of 
t heſe neceſſaries. The French had contracted for a very 
large quantity of heef and pork in Ireland, for the uſe of 
their own and the Spaniſh navy; and an embargo had been 
laid upon the ſhips of that kingdom. The bill met with 
a vigorous oppoſition : Vet the houſe unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed, that his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed to lay an imme- 
diate embargs upon all ſhips laden with corn, grain, 
ſtarch, rice, beef, pork, and other proviſions, to be ex- 
ported to foreign parts. They likewiſe reſolved, that 
the thanks of the houſe ſhould be givin to vice-admiral 
Vernon, for the ſervices he had done to his king and 
country in the Weſt Indies. One William Cooley was 
txamined at the bar of the houſe, and committed to pri- 
| FE long 
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ſon, after having owned himſelf author of a paper, enti. 
tled, ** Conſiderations upon the Embargo on Proviſion 
« of Victual. The performance contained many ſhrewd 
and ſevere animadverſions upon the government, for hay. 
ing taken a ſtep which, without anſwering the purpoſe of 
_ diſtreſſing the enemy, would prove a grievous di ſcourage. 
ment to trade, and ruin all the graziers of Ireland, 
Notwithſtanding the arguments uſed in this remonſtrance, 
and ſeveral petitions that were preſented againſt the corn- 
bill, it paſſed by mere dint of miniſterial influence. The 
other party endeavoured, by various motions, to ſet 
on foot an inquiry into the orders, letters, and inſtruc. 
tions, which had been ſent to admiral Vernon and admiral 
Haddock :. But all fuch inveſtigations were carefully 
_ avoided, | | 
S XXXIII. A very hot conteſt aroſe from a bill which 
the miniſtry brought in under the ſpecious title of, A bill 
for the encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen, and for the 
better and ſpeedier manning his majeſty's fleet. This 
was a revival of the oppreſſive ſcheme which had been 
rejected in the former ſeſſion; a ſcheme by which the jul. 
tices of the peace were empowered to iſſue warrants to 
conſtables and headboroughs, to ſearch by day or night 
for ſuch ſea-faring men as ſhould conceal themſelves with- 
in their reſpective juriſdictions. Theſe ſearchers were 
veſted with authority to force open doors, in. caſe of reſiſ. 
ance; and encouraged to this violence by a reward for 
every ſeaman they ſhould diſcover z while the unhappy 
wretches ſo diſcovered were dragged into the ſervice, and 
their.names entered in a regiſter to be kept at the Navy or 
the Admiralty office. Such a plan of tyranny did not pals 
uncenſured. Every exceptionable clauſe produced a warm 
debate, in which fir John Barnard, Mr. Pulteney, Mr. 
Sandys, lord Gage, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton, ſig- 
nalized themſelves nobly in defending the liberties of their 
fellow-ſubje&ts. Mr. Pitt having expreſſed a Jaudablc 
indignation at ſuch a large ſtride towards deſpotic power, 
in juſtification of which nothing could be urged but tht 
plea of neceſſity, Mr. H. Walpole thought proper to at- 


Y 
' tack him with {ome perſonal ſarcaſms. He refles 15 
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his youth; aud obſerved that the diſcovery of truth 
was very little promoted by pompous diction and theatri- 
cal emotion. Theſe inſinuations expoſed him to a ſevere 
reply. Mr. Pitt ſtanding up again, ſaid, He would 
« not undertake to determine whether youth could be 
« juſtly imputed to any man as a reproach ; but he af- 
« firmed, that the wretch, who after having ſeen the 
« conſequences. of repeated errors, continues ſtill to blun- 
e der, and whoſe age has only added obſtinacy to ſtupid- 
te ity,is ſurely the object of either abhorrence or contempt, 
and deſerves not that his grey head ſhould ſecure him 
« from inſults: Much more is he to be abhorred, who, 
te as he has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and 
* becomes more wicked with Jeſs temptation ; who pro- 
« ſtitutes himſelf for money which he cannot enjoy; and 
« ſpends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 
Petitions were preſented from the city of London, and 
county of Glouceſter, againſt the bill, as detrimental to 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom, by diſcourag- 
ing rather than encouraging failors, and deſtructive to 
the liberties of the ſubject: Bl they were both rejected 
as inſults upon the houſe of commons. After very long 
debates, maintained on both ſides with extraordinary 
ardour and emotion, the ſevere clauſes were dropped, and 
the bill paſſed with amendments, N 

XXXIV. But the moſt remarkable incident of this 
ſeſſion, was an open and perſonal attack upon the miniſter, 
who was become extremely unpopplar all over the king- 
dom. The people were now, more than ever, ſenſible of 
the grievous taxes under which they groaned ; and ſaw 
: their burdens daily increaſing. No effectual attempt had 
as yet been made to annoy the enemy. Expenſive ſqua- 
drons had been 3 ; had made excurſions, and 
f returned without ſtriking a blow. The Spaniſh fleet had 
: failed firſt from Cadiz, and then from Ferrol, without 
| any interruption from admiral Haddock, who commanded 
WH tbe Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean, and who was 
Juppotedto be reſtricted by the inſtructions he had receiv- 
ed from the miniſtry, though in fact his want of ſucceſs 
was owing to accident. Admiral Vernon had written 
e 7” ay from 
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from the Weſt Indies to his private friends, that he wag 
neglected, and in danger of being ſacrificed. Notwith- 
ſanding the numerous navy which the nation maintained, 
the Spaniſh privateers made prize of the Britiſh merchan:. 
ſhips with impunity. In violation of treaties, and in 
contempt of that intimate connexion which had been 6 
Jong cultivated between the French and Engliſh miniſtry, 
the king of France had ordered the harbour and foriifica. 
tions of Dunkirk to be repaired : His fleet had ſailed to 
the Weſt Indies, in conjunction with that of Spain; and 
the merchants of England began to tremble for Jamaica; 
Finally, commerce was in a manner ſuſpended, by the 
practice of preſſing ſailors into the ſervice, and by the 
embargo which had been laid upon ſhips, in all the ports 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Theſe cauſes of popular 
diſcontent, added to other complaints which had been ſo 
long repeated againſt the miniſter, exaggerated and incul. 
cated by his enemies with unwearied induſtry, at length 
rendered him ſo univerſally odious, that his name was tel. 
dom or never mentioned with decency, except by his own 
diependants. | vac 
88S XXXV. [The country-party in parliament ſeized this 
opportunity of vengeance. Mr. Sandys went vp to fir 
Robert Walpole in the houſe, and told him, that on Fri- 
day next he ſhould bring a charge againit him in public. 
The miniſter ſeemed to be ſurpriſed at this unexpeRed 
intimation: But, after a ſhort pauſe, thanked him po- 
litely for this previous notice, and iid he deſired no favour, 
but fair play . Mr. Sandys, at the time which he had 
appointed for this accuſation, ſtood up, and in a ſtudied 
ſpeech entered into a long deduction of the miniſter's mif- 
conduct. He inſiſted upon the diſcontents of the nation, 
in conſequence of the meaſures which had been for many 


* Upon this occaſion he miſquoted Horace. As I am 
ct not conſcious of any crime (ſaid he) I do not doubt of being 
h able to make a proper defence. Nil conſcire ſibi nulli pal- 
4% leſcere culpæ. He was cotrected by Mr. Pulteney; 
but inſiſted upon his being in the right, and actually laid a 
Wager on the juſtneſs of his quotation. 
8 33 | Ted 
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years purſued at home and abroad. He profefſed his be- 


lief that there was not a gentleman in the houte who did 


not know that one ſingle perſon in the admmiſtration 
was the chief, if not the ſole adviſer and promoter of all 
thoſe meaſures. *©** This (added he) is known without 
„ doors, as well as within; therefore the diſcontents, 
« the reproaches, and even the curſes of the people, are all 


directed againſt that ſingle perſon. They complain of 


ie preſent meaſures: They have ſuffered by paſt meaſures; 
« They expect no redreſs ; they expect no alteration or 
« amendment, whilſt he has a ſhare in directing or adviſ- 
« ing our future adminiſtration. Theſe, fir, are the 
ce ſentiments of the people in regard to that miniſter ; 
© Theſe ſentiments we are in honour and duty bound to 
i repreſent to his majeſty; and the proper method for 
& doing this, as eſtabliſhed by our conſtitution, is to ad- 
« dreſs his majeſty to remove him from his councils.” 
He then proceeded to explain the particulars of the mini- 
ſter's miſconduct in the whole ſeries of his negotiations 
abroad. He charged him with having endeavoured to 


ſupport his own incereſt, and to erect a kind of deſpotic 


government, by the practice of corruption; with having 
betrayed the intereſt and honour of Great Britain in the 
late convention; with having neglected to proſecute the 
war againſt Spain; and he concluded with a motion for 
an addreſs to the king, that he would be pleaſed to remove 
fir Robert Walpole from his preſence and councils for 
erer. He was anſwered by Mr. Pelham, who undertook 
to defend or excuſe all the meaſures which the other had 
condemned ; and acquitted himſelf as a warm friend and 
unſhaken adherent. Againſt this champion fir John Bar- 
rard entered the liſts, and was fuſtained by Mr. Pulteney, 
who, with equal ſpirit and preciſion, pointed out and ex- 
poled all the material errors. and mal-practices of the 
adminiſtration, Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke with great 
temper and deliberation in behalf of himſelf. With re- 
ſpect to the article of bribery and corruption, he ſaid if 

any one inſtance had been mentioned; if it had been ſhown 
that he ever offered a reward to any member of either 
houſe, or ever threatened to deprive any member — 

88 | office 
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office cr employment, in order to influence his voting in 
parliament, there might have been ſome ground for this 
charge; but when it was fo generally laid, he did not 
know what he could fay to it, unleſs to deny it as gene. 
rally and as poſitively as it had been aſſerted.-Such a decla. 
ration as this, in the hearing of ſo many perſons, who 
not only knew, but ſubſiſted by his wages of corruption, 
was a ſtrong proof of the miniſter's being dead to all ſenſe 
of ſhame, and all regard to veracity. The debate waz 
protracted by the court members till three o*clock in the 
morning, when about iixty of the oppoſite party having 
retired, the motion was rejected by a con rable majo- 
rape 
-$ XXXVI, A bill was brought in for prohibiting the 
practice of inſuring ſhips belonging to the enemies of the 
nation; but it was vigorouſly oppoſed by fir John Bar. 
nard and Mr. Willimot, who demonſtrated that this kind 
of traffic was advantageous to the kingdom; and the 
ſcheme was dropped. Another warm conteſt aroſe upon 
a clauſe of - the mutiny bill, relating to the quartering of 
ſoldiers upon inn-keepers and publicans, who complain 
of their being diſtreſſed in furniſhing thoſe gueſts with 
roviſions and neceſſaries at the rates preſcribed by law 
dr cuſtom. There were not wanting adyocates to expati- 
ate upon the nature of this grievance, which, however 
was not redrefled. A new trade was at this time opened 
with Perſia, through the dominions of the czar, and 
veſted with an excluſive privilege in the Ruſha company, 
by an att of parliament. The commons voted forty thou- 
ſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and about 
thirty thouſand men for the eſtabliſhment of land forces. 
They provided for the ſubſidies granted to the king of 
Denmark and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and took 
every ſtep which was ſuggeſted for the eaſe and conveni- 
ence of the government. | | 
- $ XXXVII, Fhe parties in the houſe of lords were 
influenced by the ſame motives which actuated the com- 
mons. The duke of Argyle, who had by this time re- 
figned all his places, deelared open war againſt the miniſtry. 
In the beginning of the ſeſſion, the king's ſpeech was no 
bag b hs 3 
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ſooner reported by the' chancellor, then this nobleman 
ſtood up, and moved that a general addreſs of thanks 
ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, inſtead of a recapitu- 
lation of every paragraph of the king's ſpeech, re-echoed 
from the parliament to the throne, with expreſſions of blind 


approbation, implying a general concurrence with all the 


meaſures of the miniſter. He ſpoke on this ſubject with 
an aſtoniſhing impetuoſity of eloquence, that rolled like 3 


river which had overflowed its banks and deluged the 


whole adjacent country. The motion was ſupported by 
lord Bathurſt, lord Carteret, the earl of Cheſterfield, and 
lord Gower, who, though they diſplayed all the talents 
of oratory, were outvoted by the oppoſite party, headed 

by the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of Cholmondely, lord 

Hervey, and the lord chancellor. The motion was re- 
jected, and the addreſs compoſed in the uſual ſtrain. The 
ſame motions for an inquiry into orders and inſtructions 
which had miſcarried in the lower houſe, were here re- 
peated with the ſame bad ſucceſs; In the debates, which 
enſued, the young earls of Hallifax and Sandwich acquir- 


ed a conſiderable ſhare of reputation, for the ſtrength of 


argument and elocution with which they contended againſt 
the adherents of the miniſtry. When the houſe took into 
conſideration the ſtate of the army, the duke of Argyle 
having harangued with equal ſkill and energy on military 
affairs, propoſed that the forces ſhould be augmented by 
adding new levies to the old companies, without increal- 


ing the number of officers ; as ſuch an augmentation ſerved 


only to debaſe the dignity of the ſervice, by raiſing the 


| loweſt of mankind to the rank of gentlemen; and toExtend 


the influence of the miniſter, by multiplying his depend- 
ants, He, therefore, moved for a reſolution, that the 
augmenting the army by raiſing regiments, as it is the 
moſt unneceſſary and moſt expenſive method of augment- 
ation, was alſo the moſt dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation. This propoſal was likewiſe over-ruled, after a 


ſhort though warm contention. This was the fare of all 
the other motions made by the lords in the oppoſition, 


though the victory of the courtiers was always clogged 
with a nervous and ſpirited proteſt. Two days were ex- 
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_ pended in the debate produced by lord Carteret's motion for 
an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to remove fir Robert 
Walpole from his pre ſence and councils for ever. The 
ſpeech that uſhered in this memorable motion would not 
haye diſgraced a Cicero. It contained a retroſpect of all 
the public meaſures which had been purſued fince the reyo. 

" lution. It explained the nature of every treaty, whether 
right or wreng, which had been concluded under the pie. 
ent adminiſtration. It deſcribed the political connexions 
ſubſiſting between the different powers of Europe. It ex- 
poſed the weakneſs, the miſconduct, and the iniquity of the 
miniſter, both in his foreign and domeſtic tranſactions. 

It was embelliſhed with all the ornaments of rhetoric, 
and warmed with a noble ſpirit of patriot indignation, 
The duke of Argyle, lord Bathurſt, and his other col- 
leagues, ſeemed to be animated with uncommon fervour, 

and even inſpired, by the ſubject. A man of imagination 

in reading their ſpeeches, will think himſelf tranſported 
into the Roman ſenate, before the ruin of that republic, 


Nevertheleſs, the miniſter ſtill triumphed by dint of num. 


bers; though his victory was dearly purchaſed. Thirty 
peers entered a vigorous proteſt ; Walpole's charac- 
ter ſuſtained ſuch a rude ſhock from this oppoſition, that 
his authority ſeemed to be drawing near a period. Im- 
mediately after this conteſt was decided, the duke of Marl- 
borough moved for a reſolution, that any attempt to infli& 
any kind of puniſhment on any perſon, without allowing 
him-an opportunity to make his defence, or without any 
proof of any crime or miſdemeanour committed by him, is 
| contrary to natural juſtice, the fundamental laws cf the 
realm, and the ancient eſtabliſhed uſage of parliament ; 
And is a high infringement of the liberties of the ſubject, 
It was ſeconded by the duke of Devonſhire aud lord Lo- 
vel; and oppoſed by lord Gower, as an intended cenſure 
on the proceedings of the day. This ſentiment was ſo 
warmly eſpouſed by lord Talbot, who had D 
himſelf in the farmer debate, that he ſeemed to be tranſ- 


ported beyond the bounds of moderation. He was inter- 
rupted by the earl of Cholmondely, who charged him 
with having violated the order and decorum which ought 
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to be preſerved in ſuch an aſſembly; His pattie. reg 
inflamed by this rebuke: He declared himſelf” an inde- 
pendent lord ; a character which he would not forfeit for 
the ſmiles of a court, the profit of an employment, or the 
reward of a penſion : He ſaid, when he was engaged on 
the fide of truth, he would trample on the inſolence that 
ſhould command him to ſuppreis his ſentiments. On a 
diviſion, however, the motion was carried: 7 
(1741.) $ XXXVIII. In the beginning of April, 
the king repairing to the houſe of peers, paſſed ſome acts 
that were ready for the royal aſſent; Then, in his ſpeech 
to both houſes, he gave them to underſtand, that the 
queen of Hungary had made a requiſition of the twelve 
thouſand men ſtipulated by treaty ; and that he had or- 
dered the ſubſidy troops of Denmark and Heſle-Caflel to 
be in readineſs to march to her aſſiſtance. He obſerved, 
that in this complicated and uncertain ſtate of affairs, 
many incidents might ariſe, and render it neceſſary for 
him to incur extraordinary expenſes for maintaihing the 
pragmatic ſanction, at a time when he could not poſ- 
ſibly have recourſe to the advice and aſſiſtance of his par- 
liament. He, therefore, demanded of the commons 


ſuch a ſupply as might be requiſite for thefe ends; and 


promiſed to manage it with all poſſible frugality. The 
lower houſe, in their addreſs, approved of all his mea- 
ſures ; declared . they would Hectualiy ſupport him 
inſt all inſults and attacks that might be made upon any 
of his territories, though not belonging to the crown cf 
Great Britain; and that they would enable him to con- 
tribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to the ſupport of 
the queen of Hungary. Sir Robert Walpole moved, 
that an aid of two 1 thouſand pounds ſhould be 
granted to that princeſs. Mr. Shippen proteſted againſt 
any interpoſition in the affairs of Germany. He ex- 
preſſed his diſlike of the promiſe which had been made to 
defend his majeſty's foreign dominions; a promiſe, in 
his opinion, inconſiſtent with that important and invio- 
lable law, the a& of ſettlement: A promiſe which, 
could it have been foreknown, would perhaps have for 
ever precluded from the ſucceſſion that illuſtrious family 
; | | | to 
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to which the nation owed fuch numberleſs bleſſings, ſuch 
continued felicity. The motion however paſſed, though 
not without further oppoſition; and the houſe reſolved, 
that three hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be granted to 
his majeſty, to enable him effectually to ſupport the 
queen of Hungary. Towards the expenſe of this year, 


a2 million was deducted from the finking-fund : And the 


land- tax continued at four ſhillings in the pound. The 

reparations far this war had already coſt five millions, 
T he ſeſſion was cloſed on the twenty-fifth day of April, 
when the king took his leave of this parliament, with 
warm expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſatisfaction. Henry 
Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, three members 

of the lower houſe, who had fignaiized themſelves in de. 

Fence of the miniſter, were now ennobled, and created 
barons of Montford, Ilchefter, and Chedworth. A 
camp was formed near Colcheſter; and the king having 
appointed a regency, ſet out in May for his German 
4Jominions ® © | | 


* Sir William Wyndham died in the preceding year, 
deeply regretted as an orator, a patriot, and a man, the con- 
Kant aſſerter of Britiſh liberty, and one of the chief orna- 
ments of the Engliſh nation. In the courſe of the ſame year, 
general Oglethorpe, governor of Georgia, had, with ſome 
Auccours obtained from the colony of Carolina, and a ſmall 
ſquadron of the king's ſhips, made an attempt upon Fort 
- Auguſtine, the capital of Spaniſh Florida; and aRually re- 
duced ſome {mall forts in the neighbourhocd of the place; but 

. the Carolinians withdrawing in diſguſt, diſſenſions prevail- 
ing . ſca-officers, the hurricane months approach- 
ing, and the enemy having received a ſupply and reinforce- 
ment, he abandoned the enterpriſe, and returned to Georgia. 
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houſe of lords by earl Stanhope. & XXXVI. Wary l 
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* "Unſucceſsful attempts vpon the Spaniſh ſettlements in the and. 
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FI. THE Britiſh armament had by this time proceeded viſio 
3 to action in the Weſt Indies. Sir Chaloner amo 
Ogle, who failed from Spithead, had been overtaken by incl. 
a tempeſt in the Bay of Biſcay, by which the fleet, con- a bo 
fiſting of about one hundred and ſeventy ſail, were ſeat. of t 
tered and diſperſed. Nevertheleſs, he profecuted his att | 
voyage, and anchored, with a view to provide wood and wiſe 
water, in the neutral ifland of Dominica, where the in- atta 
tended expedition ſuſtained a terrible ſhock in the death of Hay 
the gallant lord Cathcart, who was carried off by a dyſen- {MW calil 
tery. The loſs of this nobleman was the more ſeverely Ind: 
felt, as the command of the land forces devolved upon been 
general Wentworth, an officer without experience, zu- 
 thority, and reſolution. As the fleet failed along the 

_  Mand of Hiſpaniola, in its way to Jamaica, four large 
Mips of war were diſcovered; and fir Chaloner detached 
an equal number of his ſquadron to give them chaſe, 
while he himſelf proceeded: on his voyage. As thoſe 
range ſhips refuſed to bring-to, lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, 
the commodore of the four Britiſh, ſhips, ſaſuted one of 
them with a broadfide, and a ſmart engagement enſued. 
After they had fought during the beſt part of the night, 
the enemy hoiſted their colours in the morning, and ap- 
peared to be part of the French ſquadron, which had 
failed from Europe, under the command of the marquis 
d' Antin, with orders to aſßiſt the Spaniſh ndmiral, De 
Forres, in attacking and difireſſi ng the Engliſh fr ps and 


. colonies. 
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colonies: War was not yet declared between France and 
England ;- therefore hoſtilities ceaſed : The Engliſh and 
French commanders complimented each other; excuſed 
themſelves mutually, for the miſtake which had hap- 
pened ; and parted as friends, with a conſiderable loſs of 
men on both-ſides. | 

III. In the mean time fir Chaloner Ogle arrived at 
Jamaica, where he joined vice-admiral Vernon, who now 
found himſelf at the head of the moſt formidable fleet and 
army that ever viſited thoſe ſeas, with full power to act 
at diſcretion. The conjoined ſquadrons conſiſted of nine- 
and-twenty ſhips of the line, with almoſt an equal 
number of frigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb-ketches, well 
manned, and plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of pro- 
yiſions, ſtores, and neceilaries. The number of ſeamen 
amounted to fifteen thouſand: That of the land forces, 
including the American regiment of four battalions, and 
a body of-negroes enliſted at Jamaica, did not fall ſhort 
of twelve thouſand. Had this armament been ready to 
act in the proper ſeaſon of the year, under the conduct of 
wiſe, experienced officers, united in councils, and ſteadily 
attached to the intereſt and honour of their country, the 
Havannah, and whole iſland of Cuba, might have been 
ealily reduced: The whole treaſure of the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies would have heen intercepted; and Spain muſt have 
been humbled into the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion. But ſe- 
veral unfavourable circumitances concurred to fruſtrate 
the hopes of the public. The miniſtry had detained fir 
Chaloner: Ogle at Spithead, without any viſible cauſe, 
until the ſealon for action was almoſt exhauſted : For, on 


the continent of New Spain, the periodical rains begin 


about the end of April; and this change in the atmo- 
ſphere. is always attended with epidemical diſtempers, 
which render the climate extremely unhealthy : Beſides, 
the rain is ſo exceſſive, that for the tpace of two months 
vo army can keep the field. | 

III. Sir Chaloner Ogle artived at Jamaica on the 


ainch day of January; and admiral Vernon did not fail 


on his intended expedition till towards the end of the 
month, Inſtead of directing his courſe to the Havannah, 


which Jay to-keward, and might have been reached in 


leſs 
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leſs than three days, he reſolved to beat up againſt the 
wind to Hifpaniola, in order to obſerve the motion of 
the French ſquadron, commanded by the marquis d' An. 
tin. The fitteenth day of February had elapſed before 
he received certain information that the French admiral 
had failed for Europe, in great diſtreſs,” for want of men 
and proviſions, which he could not procure in the Weſt 
Indies. Admiral Vernon, thus diſappointed, called a 
council of war, in which it was determined to proceed 
for Carthagena. The fleet being ſupplied with woed and 
water at Hiſpaniola, ſet fail for the continent of New 
Spain, and on the fourth of March anchored in Piaya 
Grande, to the windward of Carthagena. Admiral de 
Torres had already failed to the Havanoah : But Cartha- 
na was ſtrongly fortified, and the garriſon reinforced 

| by. the crews of a ſmall ſquadron of large ſhips, com- 
manded by Don Blas de Leſo, an officer of experience 
and reputation. Here the Engliſh admiral lay inactive 
till the ninih, when the troops were landed on the iſland 
of Tierra Bomba. near the mouth of the harbour, known 
by the name of Boca - chica, or Little-mouth, which was 
ſurpriſingly fortified with caſtles, batteries, booms, 
chains, cables, and ſhips of war. The Britiſh forces 
erected a battery on ſhore, with which they made a breach 
in the principal fort, while the admiral ſent in a number 
of ſhips to divide the fire of the enemy, and co-operate 
with the endeavours of the army, Lord Aubrey Beau- 
clerc, a gallant offieer, who commanded: one of theſe 
ſhips, was ſlain on this occaſion. The breach being 
. deemed praQticable, the forces advanced to the attack: 
But the forts and batteries were abandoned: The Spaniſh 
ſhips that lay athwari the harbour's mouth were deſtroyed 
or taken: The paſſage was opened, and the fleet entered 
without farther oppoſition. Then the forces were reim- 
barked with the artillery, and landed within a mile of 
Carthagena, where they were oppoſed by about ſeven 
hundred Spaniards, whom they obliged to retire. - The 
admiral and general had contra&ed a hearty contempt for 
each other, and took all opportunities of expreſſing their 
mutual diſlike : Far from aQing vigorouſly in concert, 
for the advantage of the community, they maintained 3 


mutual 
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mutual reſerve, and ſeparate cabals; and each proved 
more eager for the diſgrace of his rival, than zealous for 
the honour of the nation. 55 | 

IV. The general complained that the fleet lay idle, 
while his trocps were haraſſed and diminiſhed by hard 
duty and diſtemper. The admiral affirmed, that his 
ſhips could not lie near enough to batter the town of Car- 
thagena: He upbraided the general with inactivity and 
want of reſoluiion to attack the fort of St. Lazar, which 
commanded. the town, and might be taken by ſcalade. 
Wentworth, ſtimulated by thele reproaches, reſolved to 
try the experiment. His forces marched up to the at- 
tack: But the guides being flain, they miſtook their 
route, and advanced to the ſtrongeſt part of the fortifica- 
tion, where they were moreover expoſed to the fire of the 
town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, 
was mortally wounded ;* The ſealing- ladders were found 
too ſhort : The officers were perplexed for want of orders 
and directions: Vet the ſoldiers ſuſtained a ſevere fire for 
ſeveral hours with ſurpriſing intrępidity, and at length 
retreated, leaving about ſix hundred killed or wounded 
on the ſpot. Their number was now ſo much reduced, 
that they could no longer maintain their footing on ſhore: 
Beſides, the rainy ſeaſon had begun with ſuck violence, 
as rendered ĩt impoſſible for them ta live in camp. They 
were, therefore, reimbarked.: And all hope of further 
ſucceſs immediately vaniſhed. The admiral, however, 
in order to demonſtrate the impracticability of taking the 
place by ſea, ſent in the Gallicia, one, of the Spaniſh ſhips 
which had been taken at Boca-chica, to cannonade the 
town, with ſixteen guns mounted on one fide, like a float- 
ing battery, This veſſel, manned by deiachments of 
voluntiers from different ſhips, and commanded by cap- 
tain Hore, was warped into the inner harbour, and 
moored before day, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
walls, in very ſhallow water, In this poſition, the ſtood 
the fire of ſeveral batteries for ſome hours, without doing 
or ſuſtaining much damage: Then the admiral ordered 
the men to be brought off in boats, and the cables to be 
cut; ſo that ſhe drove with the ſea · breeze upon a ſhoal, 
Where ſhe was Joon filled with water, This exploit was 
T 3 | - abſuid, 
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abſurd, and the inference which the admiral drew from it 
altogether fallacious. He ſaid it plainly proved, that 
there was not depth of water in the inner harbour. ſuffi. 
cient to admit large ſhips near enough to batter the town, 
with "Mt vv; iy of ſucceſs. This, indeed, was the 
caſe in that part of the harbour to which the Gallic 
was conducted: But a little farther to the left, he might 
have ſtationed four or five of his largeſt ſhips a · breaſt, 
within piſtol-ſhot of the walls; and if this fiep had been 
taken, when the land forces marched to the attack of st. 
Lazar, in all probability the town would have been fur. 
rendered. nen Ru 
Sv. After the reimbarkation of the troops, the dif. 
tempers peculiar to the climate and ſeaſon began to rage 
with redoubled fury; and great numbers of thoſe who 
eſcaped the vengeance of the enemy periſhed by a more 
painful and inglorious fate. Nothing was heard but 
complaints and execrations ; the greans of the dying, 
and the ſervice for the dead: Nothing was ſeen but objects 
of woe, and images cf deſection. The conductors of 
this unfortunate expedition agreed in nothing but the 
expediency of . Neo retreat from this ſcene of miſery 
and diſgrace. e fortifications of the harbour were 
demoliſhed, and the fleet returned to Jamaica. The 
_ miſcarriage of this expedition, which had coſt the nation 
an immen'e ſum of money, was no ſooner known in Eng- 
land, than the kingdom was filled with murmurs and 
diſcontent, and the were depreſſed, in proportion 
to that ſanguine ben by obch they had been elevated. 
Admiral Vernon, inſtead of undertaking any enterpriſe 
which. might have retrieved the honour of the Britiſh 
arms, ſet fail from Jamaica with the forces in July, and 
anchored at the ſouth-eaſt part of Cuba, in a bay, on 
which he beftowed the appellation of Cumberland Har- 
bour. The troops were landed, and encamped at the 
diſtance of twenty miles further up the river, where they 
remained r feogent; and ſubſiſted chiefly on ſalt and 
damaged provifions, till the month of November, when, 
being contiderably diminiſned by ſickneſs, they were put 
on board again, and re-conveyed to Jamaica. He was 
afterwards reinforced from England by four ſhips of _ 
. all 
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and about three thouſand ſoldiers: But he performed 
nothing worthy of the reputation he had acquired; and 
the people began to perceive that they had miſtaken his 
char RE... LAM 7 . e | 1 
5 VI. The affairs on the continent of Europe were 
now more than ever embroiled. The king of Pruſſia had 
demanded of the court of Vienna of S leſia, by virtue 
of old treaties of co- fraternity, which were either obſolete 
or annulled; and promiſed to. aſſiſt the queen with all his 
forces, in caſe ſhe ſhould comply with his demand: But 
this being rejected with diſdain, he entered Sileſia at the 
head of an army, and proſecuted his conqueſts with great 
rapidity. In the mean time, the queen of Hungary was 
' crowned at Preſburg, after having ſigned a capnulation, 
by which the liberties of that kingdom were confirmed; 
and the grand duke, her conſort, was, at her requeſt, 
aſſociated with her for ten years in the government. At 
the ſame time the ſtates: of Hungary refuſed to receive a 
memorial from the elector of Bavaria. During theſe 
tranſactions, bis Pruſſian majeſty made his public en- 
trance into Breſlau, and confirmed all the privileges of the 
inhabitants. One of his generals ſurpriſed the town and 
fortreſs of Jablunka, on the confines of Hungary: Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt- Deſſau, who coinmanded another 
army, which formed the blockade of Great Glogau on 
the Oder, took the place by ſcalade, made the generals 
Wallis and Reyſki priſoners, with a thouſand men that 
were in garriſon: Here, likewiſe, the victor found the 
military cheſt, fifty pieces of braſs cannon, and a great 
quantity of ammunition. E 
F VII. The queen of Hungary had ſolicited the mari- 
time powers for aſſiſtance, but found them fearful and 
backward. Being obliged, therefore, to exert herſelf 
with the more vigour, ſhe ordered count Neuperg to 
aſſemble a body of forces, and endeavour to ſtop the pro- 
grels of the Pruſſians in Sileſia. The two armies en- 
countered each other in the neighbourhood of Neiſs, at a 


village called Molwitz; and, after an obſtinate diſpute, 80 


the Auſtrians were obliged to retire, with the loſs of four 
thouſand men killed, wounded, or taken. The advan- 


tage was dearly purchaſed by the king of Pruſſia. His 
& * s Cs kinſman, | 
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kinſman, Frederick, margrave of Branden burgh, and 
lieutenant-general Schuylemberg, were killed in the en. 
gagement, together with a great number of general 
officers, and about two thouſand ſoldiers. After this 
action, Brieg was ſurrendered to the Pruſſian, and he 
forced the important paſs of Fryewalde, which was de. 
fended by four thouſand Auſtrian huſſars. The Engliſh 
and Dutch miniſters, who accompanied kim in his gro- 
greſs, ſpared no pains to effect an accommodation: But 
the two ſovereigns were too much irritated. againſt each 
other to acquieſce in any terms that could be propoſed, 
'The queen of Hungary was incenſed to tind herſelf at. 
tacked, in the day of her diſtreſs,” by a prince to whom 
ſhe had given no ſort of provocation; and his Pruſſian 
majelly charged the court of Vienna with a deſign either 
to aſſaſſinate, or carry him off by treachery: A deſign 
which was difowned with expreſſions of indignation and 
diſdain. Count Neuperg being obliged to abandon 
Sileſia, in order to oppoſe the Bavarian arms in Bohemia, 
the king of Pruſſia ſent thither a detachment. to join the 
eleftor, under the command of count Deſlau, who, in 
his route, reduced Glatz and Neiſs, almoſt without 
poſition: Then his maſter received the homage of 6.4 
Silehan ſtates at Breſlau, and returned to Berlin. In 
December, the Pruſſian army was diſtributed in winter 
quarters in Moravia, after having taken Olmutz, the 
capital of that province; and in March his Pruſſian ma- 
zeſty formed a camp of obſervation in the neighbourhood 
of Magdeburg. SH ANG Has £70 
$ VIII. The elector of Hanover was alarmed: at the 
ſucceſs of the king of Pruſſia, in apprehenſion that he 
would become too formidable a neighbour. - A: ſcheme 
was ſaid to have been propoſed to the court of Vienna, 
for attacking that prince's electoral dominions, and di- 
viding the conqueſt : But it never was put in execution. 
Nevertheleſs, the troops of Hanover were augmented: 
The auxiliary Danes and Heſſians in the pay of Great 
Britain were ordered to be in readineſs to march; and a 
good number of Britiſh forces encamped and prepared 
5 embarkation. The ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, granted by parliament, was remitted to the 
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queen of Hungary; and every thing ſeemed: to preſage 
the vigorous interpoſition of his Britannic majeſty. But 
in a little time after his arrival at Hanover, that ſpirit of 
action ſeemed to flag, even while her Hungarian majeſty 
tottered on the verge of ruin. France reſolved to ſeize 
this opportunity of cruſhing the houſe of Auſtria. | In 
order to intimidate the elector of Hanover, mazeſchal 
Maillebois was fent with a numerous army intoWeſtpha- 
lia; and this expedient proved effectual. A treaty of 
neutrality was concluded; and the king of Great Britain 
engaged to vote for the elector of Bavaria at the enſuing 
election of an emperor. The deſign of the French court 
was to raiſe this prince to the Imperial dignity, and fur- 
niſh him with ſuch ſuccours as ſhould enable him to de- 
prive the queen of Hungary of her hereditary dominions. 
- FIX. While the French miniſter at Vienna endeavour- 
ed to amuſe the queen with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 
maſter's friendſhip, a body of five-and-thirty. thouſand 
men began their march for Germany, in order to join the 
elector of Bavaria: Another French army was aſſembled 
upon the Rhine; and the count de Belleiſle being provid- 
ed with large ſums of money, was ſent to negotiate with 
different electors. Having thus ſecured a majority of 
voices, he proceeded to Munich, where he preſented the 
elector of Bavaria with a commiſſion, appointing him ge- 
neraliſſimo of the French troops marching to his aſſiſtance ; 
and now the treaty of RY was concluded. The 
French king engaged to aſſiſt the elector with his whole 
power, towards raifing him to the Imperial throne: The 
elector promiſed, that after his elevation he would never 
attempt to recover any of the towns or provinces of the 
empire which France had conquered : That he would, in 
bis Imperial capacity, renounce the barrier- treaty; and 
agree that France ſhould irrevocably retain whatever 
places ſhe ſhould ſubdue in the Auſtria Netherlands. The 
next ſtep of Belleifle was to negotiate another treaty be- 
tween France and Prufiia, importing, That the ele&or of 
Bavaria ſhould poſſeſs Bohemia, Upper-Auſtria, and the 
Tyroleſe: That the king of Poland ſhould be gratified 


with Moravia and Upper-Sileſia; and that his. Pruſſian 


majeſty ſhould retain Lower-Sileſia, with the __ 0 
be eiſs 
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Jeiſs and the county of Glatz. Theſe precautions being 
taken, the count de Belleiſle repaired to Franckfort, in 
quality of ambaſſador and plenipotentiary from France, 
at the Imperial diet of election. It was in this city that 
the F W publiſhed a declaration, ſignifying, that 
as the king of Great Britain had affembled an army to in- 
fluence the approaching election of an emperor, his moſt 
chriflian majeſty, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtpha. 
lia, had ordered ſome troops to advance towards the 
Rhine, with a view to maintain the tranquillity of the 
Germanic body, and ſecure the freedom of the Imperial 
es.. E een 4x e e 
FX. In July, the elector of Bavaria being jo ned by 
the French forces under mareſchal Broglio, ſurpriſed the 
Imperial city of Paſſau, upon the Danube: And. enter. 
ing Upper-Auftria, at the head of ſeventy thouſand men, 
took poſſeſſion of Lintz, where he received the homage of 
the ſtates of that country. Underftanding that the gar- 
riſon of Vienna was very numerous, and that count Palfi 
had afſembled thirty thouſand Hungarians in the neigh- 
bourhood of this capital, he made no farther progreſs in 
Auſtria, but marched into Bohemia, where he was rein- 
forced by a conſiderable body of Saxons, under the com- 
mand-of count Rutowſky, natural ſon to the late king of 
Poland. By this time his Poliſh majeſty had acceded to 
the treaty of Nymphenburg, and declared war againſt 
the queen of Hungary, on the moſt frivolous pretences. 
The elector of Bavaria advanced to Prague, which was 
taken in the night by ſcalade: An atchievement in which 
Maurice count of Saxe, another natural ſon of the king of 
Poland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head of the French 
forces. In December the elector of Bavaria made his 
public entfy into his capital, where he was roclaimed 
king of Bohemia, and inaugurated with the uſual ſolem - 
nities ; then he ſet out for Franckfort, to be preſent at the 
XI. At this period the queen of Hungary ſaw her- 
ſelt abandoned by all her allies, and ſeemingly devoted to 
deſtruction. She was not, however, forſaken by her cou- 
rage; nor deſtitute of good officers, and an able miniſtry. 
"She retired to Preſburg, and in a pathetic Latin ſpeech 
TR l 


ped a large ſquadron of ſhips, declared war againſt Ruſ- 
TAS ; 
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to the ſtates, expreſſed her confidence in the loyalty and 
valour of her Hungarian ſubjects. The nobility of that 
kingdom, touched with her preſence and diſtreſs, aſſured 
her unanimouſly, that they would ſacrifice their lives and 


fortunes in her defence. The ban being raiſed, that brave 


people crowded. to her ſtandard; and the diet expreſſed 
their reſentment againſt her enemy by a public edit, ex- 
cluding for ever the electoral houſe of Bavaria from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Hungary: Yet, without the 
ſubſidy ſhe received from Great Britain, their courage and 
attachment would have proved ineffectual. - By this ſup- 
ply ſhe was enabled to pay her army, erect magazines, 
complete her warlike preparations, and put her ſtrong 
places in a poſture of defence. In December, her gene- 
rals, Berenclau and Mentzel, defeated count Thoring, 
who commauded eight thouſand men, at the paſs of Scar- 
dingen, and opening their way into Bavaria, laid the whole 
country under contribution; while count Khevenhuller 
retook the city of Lintz, and drove the French troops out 
of Auſtria, The grand ſignor aſſured the queen of Hun- 
garys thats far from taking advantage of her troubles, he 
Id ſeize all opportunities to convince her of his friend- 
ſhip z the pope permitted her to levy a tenth on the re- 
venues: of the clergy within her dominions; and even to 
uſe all the church-plate for the ſupport of the war. 
$ XII. As the czarina expreſſed an incl:nation to aſ- 
fit this unfortunate princeſs, the French court reſolved to 
find her employment in another quarter. They had al- 
ready gained over to their intereſt count Gyllenburg, 
prime-miniſter and preſident of the chancery in Sweden. 
Adiſpute happening between him and Mr. Burnaby, the 
Britiſh reſident at Stockholm, ſome warm altercation 
paſſed: Mr. Burnaby was forbid the court, and publiſh- 
ed a memorial in his own vindication: On the other hand, 
the king of Sweden juſtified his conduct in a reſeript ſent 
to all the foreign miniſters. The king of Great Britain 
had propoſed a ſubſidy- treaty to Sweden, which, from the 
influence of French councils, was rejected. The Swedes 
having aſſembled a numerous army in Finland, and equips 
ſia, | 
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to ſea, commenced hoſtilities by blocking up the Ruſſian 
ports in Livonia. A body of eleven — Swedes, 
_ commanded by general Wrangel, having advanced to 
Willmenſtrand, were, in Auguſt, attacked and defeated 
| Laſci, at the head of thirty thouſand Ruſſians. 
Count Lewenhaupt, who commanded the main army of 
the Swedes, reſolved to take vengeance for this diſgrace, 
after the Ruſſian troops had retired into winter-quarters, 
In December he marched towards Wybourg : But, re- 
ceĩving letters from the prince of Heſſe- Homburg and the 
marquis de la Chetardie, the French ambaſſador at Pe. 
_ terſburgh, informing him of the ſurpriſing revolution 
which had juſt happened in Ruſſia, and propoſing a fuſ. 
fron of hoſtilities z he retreated with his army, in or- 

der to wait for further inſtructions; and the two courts 
agreed to a ceſſation of arms for three months. 
S XIII. The Ruſſians had been for ſome time diſ- 
contented with their government. The late czarina was 
influenced chiefly by German councils, and employed a 
great number of foreigners in her ſervice. Theſe cauſes 
of diſcontent produced faftions and conſpiracies; and 
when they were diſcovered, the empreſs treated the au- 
- thors of them with ſuch ſeverity: as increaſed the general 
diſaffection. Beſides, they were diſpleaſed at the manner 
in which ſhe had ſettled the ſucceſſion. The prince of 
Brunſwick -Lunenburgh Bevern, father to the young czar, 
was not at all agreeable to the Ruſſian nobility, and his 
conſort, the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, having aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government during her ſon's minority, 
ſeemed to follow the maxims of her aunt, the late czarina. 
The Ruſſian grandees and generals, therefore, turned 
their eyes upon the princeſs Elizabeth, who was daughter 
of Peter the Great, and the darling of the empire. The 
French ambaſſador gladly concurred in a project for de- 
poling a princeſs who was well affected to the houſe of 
Auſtria. General Laſci approved of the deſign, which 
was chiefly conducted by the prince of Heſſe- Homburg, 
who, in the reigns of the empreis Catharine and Peter II. 
had been generaliſſimo of the Ruſſian army. The yood- 


wil 
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ſia, upon the moſt trifling pretences; and the fleet putting 
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will and concurrence of the troops being ſecured, two re- 
iments of guards took po ſſeſſion of all the avenues of the 
Imperial palace at Peterſburgh. The princeſs Elizabeth, 
putting herſelf at the head of one thouſand men, on the 
fifth day of December entered the winter- palace, where 
the princeſs of Meck lenburgh and the infant cear reſided. 
She advanced into the chamber where the princeſs and her 
conſort lay, and defired them to rife, and quit the palace, 
adding, that their perſons were ſafe; and that they could 
ho not juſtly blame her for aſſerting ber right. At the ſame 
p time, the counts Ofterman, Golofkin, Mingden, and 
yo Munich, were arreſted z © their papers and effects were 
1. ſeized,” and their perſcns conveyed to Schliſſelbourg, a 
* fortreſs on the Neva. Early in the morning the ſenate 
aſſembling, declared all that had paſſed ſince the reign of 
1 Peter IT. to be uſurpation ; and that the imperial digniiy 
10 belonged of right to the princeſs Elizabeth: She was im- 
4 mediately proclaimed empreſs of all the Ruſſias, and re- 
as b y P . P l 45 
* ized by the army in Finland. She forthwith pub- 
. liſhed a general act of indemnity : She created the prince 
of Heſſe · Homburg generaliſſimo of her armies: She re- 
ſtored the Dolgorucky family to their honours and eſtates: 
She recalled and rewarded ail thoſe who had been baniſh- 
ed for favouring her pretenſions: She mitigated the exile 
of the duke of Courland, by indulging him with a main- 
tenance more ſuitable to his rank: She releafed general 
Wrangel, count Waſaburg, and the other Swediſh oſfi- 
cers, wha had been taken at the battle of Willmenſtrand : 
And the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, with her con- 
fort and children, were ſent under a ſtrong guard, to 
Riga, the capital of Livenia, © Ht er ILL] 
XIV. Amidſt theſe tempeſts of war and revolution, 
the States-general wiſely determined to preſerve their own 
. tranquillity, It was, doubtleſs, their imereſt to avoid 
the dangers and expenſe of a war, and io profit by that 
ſtagnation of commerce which vculd neceſſarily happen 
among their neighbours that were at open enmity with 
each other: Beſides, they were overawed by the declara- 
tions of the French monarch on one ſide; by the power, 
activity, and pretenſions of his Pruſſian majeſty on the 
m. | ” | other; 
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 etherz/ and they dreaded the proſpeR of a ſtadtholder at 
the head of their army. | Theſe at leaſt were the ſenti- 
ments of many Dutch patriots, reinforced by others that 
acted under French influence. But the prince of Orange 
numbered among his partiſans and adherents many per. 
ſons of dignity and credit in the commonwealth : He was 
adored by the populace, who loudly exclaimed againſt 
their governors, and clamoured for a war, without ceaſ- 
ing. This national ſpirit, joined to the remonſtrances 
and requifitions made by the courts of Vienna and Lon- 
don, obliged the States to iſſue orders for an augmen:ation 
of their forces: But theſe were executed ſo flowly, that 
neither France nor Pruſſia had much cauſe to take um. 
brage at their preparations. In Italy the king of Sardi. 
nia declared for the houſe of Auſtria: The republic of 
Genda was deeply engaged in the French intereſt : The 
pope, the Venetians, and the dukedom of Tuſcany, were 
neutral: The king of Naples reſolved to ſupport the 
elaĩm of his family to the Avttrian dominions in Italy, 
and began to make preparations accordingly. His mo- 
ther, the queen of Spain, had formed a plan for erecting 
theſe dominions into a monarchy fur her ſecond fon Don 
Philip; and a hody of fifieea thouſand men being em- 


barked at Barcelona, were tranſported to Orbitello, under 


the convoy of the united ſquadrons of France and Spain. 
While admiral Haddock, with twelve ſhips of the line, lay 
at anchor in the bay of Gibraltar, the Spaniſh fleet paſſed 
the ſtraits in the night, and was joined by the French 
ſquadron from Toulon. The Britiſh admiral ſailing from 
Gibraltar, fell in with them in a few days, and found both 
{quadrons drawn up in line of battle. As he bore down 
upon the Spaniſh fleet, the French admiral ſent a flag of 
truce, to inform him, that as the French = A ave pal 
were engaged in a joint expedition, he ſhou oblig 

to act in concert with his —— allies. This inte: po- 
ſition ted an engagement. The combined fleets 
amounting to double the number of the Engliſh ſquadron, 
admiral Haddock was obliged to deſiſt ; and proceeded to 


Port Mahon, leaving the enemy 10 proſecute their voyage 
withs t mcleitation, The people of England were in; 
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cenſed at this tranſaction, and did not ſcruple to aſſirm, 
that the hands of the Britiſh admii al were tied up by the 
reutrality of Hanover *. | ee are hk. de ent 
SXV. The court of Madrid ſeemed to have ſhaken off 
that indolence and phlegm which had formerly diigraced 
the councils of Spain. They no ſooner learned the deſti - 
nation of commodore Anſon, who had failed from Spit- 
head in the courſe of the preceding year, than they ſent 
Don Pizzaro, with a more powertul ſquadron, upon the 
ſame voyage, to defeat his deſign, He accordingly ſteer - 
ed the ſame courſe, and actually fell in with one or two 
ſhips of the Britiſh armament, near the ſtraits of Magel- 
hn: But he could not weather a long and furious tem- 
reſt, through which Mr. Anſon proceeded into the South - 
Sea. One of the Spaniſh ſhips periſhed at ſea: Another 
was wrecked on the coaſt of Biazil; And Pizzaro bore 
away for the Rio de la Plata, where he arrived with the 
three remaining ſhips, in aſhattered condition, after hav- 
ing loſt twelve hundred men by ſickneſs and famine. The 
Spaniards exerted the ſame vigilance and activity in Eu- 
2 Their privateers were ſo induſtrious and ſucceſſ . 
ful, that in the beginning of this year they had taken, 
tince the commencement of the war, four hundred aud 
leren ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of Great Britain, va» 


* In the month of July two ſhips of Haddock's ſquadron 
falling in with three French ſhips of war, captain Barnet, the 
Engliſh commodore, ſuppoſing them to be Spaniſh regiſter 
thips, fired a ſhot, in order to bring them to; and they refuſ- 
ing to comply with this ſignal, a ſharp engagement enſued ; 
after they had fought ſeveral hours, the French commander 
ceaſed firing, and thought proper to come to an explanation, 
when he and Barnet parted 3 mutual apologies. = 

In the courſe of this year a dangerous conſpiracy was diſ- 
covered at New-York, in North America. One Hewſon, a 
low publican, had engaged ſeveral negroes in a deſign to de- 
ſtroy the town, and ET people. Fire was ſet to ſe- 
veral parts of the city; nine or ten negroes were apprehend- 
ed, convicted and burned alive. Hewſon, with his wife, 
and a ſervant- maid, privy to the plot, were found guilty and 
hanged, though they died proteſting their innacence. 124 
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 hied at near four millions of piaſtres. The traders had, 
therefore, too much cauſe to complain, conſidering the 
fermidable fleets which were maintained for the protec- 
tion of commerce. In the courſe of the ſummer, br John 
Norris had twice ſailed towards the coaſt of Spain, at the 
head of a powerful ſquadron, without tating any effectual 
ſtep for annoying the enemy, as if the ſole intention of the 
miniſtry had been co expoſe the nation to the ridicule and 
contempt of its enemies. The inactivity of the Britiſh 
arms appears the more inexcuſable, when we conſider the 
great armaments which had been prepared. The lard 
Forces of Great Britain, excluſive of the Daniſh and Hel. 
fian auxiliaries, amounted to fixty thouſand men; and the 
fleet conſiſted of above one hundred ſhips of war, manaed 
by fifty. four thouſand ſailors. | 

""IXVT. The general diſcontent of the people had a 
manifeſt influence upon the election of members tor the 
new parliament, which produced one of the moſt violent 
conteſts between the two parties, which had happened 
fince the revolution. All the adherents of the prince of 
Wales concurred with the couatry patty, in oppolition to 
the minifter; and the duke of Argyle exerted himſelt fo 
ſueceſofully among the ſhires and boroughs of Scotland, 
that the partiſans of the miniſtry could not ſecure fix 


members out of the whole number returned. from North- 


Britain. They were, however, much more fortunate in 
the election of the ſixteen peers, who were choſen literally 
according to the liſt tranſmitted from court. Inftruc- 
tions were delivered by the conſtituents to a great number 
of members returned for cities and counties, exhorting 
and requiring them to oppoſe a ſtanding army in time of 
peace: To voie for the mitigation of exciſe Is; for tlie 
repeal of ſeptennial parliaments; and for the limitation of 
placemen in the houſe of commons. They likewiſe in- 
ſitted upon their examining into the particulars of the pub- 
lic expenſe, and endeavour ing to redreſs the grievances of 
the nation. Obſtinate ſtruggles were maintained in 

parts of the united kingdoms with uncommon ar ſour and 
perſeverance; and ſuch a national [pirit of oppoſition pre- 
vailed, that, notwithſtanding the whole weight of _ 
CIs % | ſteri 
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ſterial influence, the contrary intereſt ſeemed to pre pon- 
derate in the new parliament. 5 TT 
XVII. The king returned to England in the month 
of October; and on the firſt day of December the ſeſſion 
was opened. Mr. Onflow being rechoſen ſpeaker was 
the approved of by his majeſty, who ſpoke in the uſual ſtyle 
to both houſes. He obſerved, that the former parliament 

had formed the ſtrongeſt reſolutions in favour of the queen 


- of Fungary, for the maintenance of the pragmatic ſane- 
wr tion; for the preſervation of the balance of power, and 
ef. the peace and liberties of Europe; and that if the other 
the powers which were under the like engagements with him 


1 had anſwered the juſt expectations ſo ſolemnly given, the 
ſupport of the common cauſe would have been attended 
with leſs difficulty. He ſaid, he had endeavoured, by the 
moit proper and early applications, to induce other powers 
that were united with him by the ties of common in- 
tereſt to concert ſuch meaſures as ſo important and eritical 
a conjuncture required: That where an accommedation 
ſeemed neceſſary, he had laboured to reconcile princes 
whoſe union would have been the moſt effed ual means to 
prevent the miſchiefs which had happened, and the beſt 
keurity for the intereſt and ſafety of the whole. He own- 
ed his endeavours had not hithe to produced the defired 
effe& ; though he was not without hope, that a juſt ſenſe 
ef approaching danger would give a more favourable turn 
to the councils of other nations. He repreſented the ne- 
cefſity of putting the kingdom in ſuch a poſture of de- 
tence as would enable him to improve all opportunities of 
maintaining the liberties of Europe, and defeat any at- 
tempts that ſhould be made again him and his domi- 
nions; and he recommended unanwimity, vigcur, and 
deſpatch. The houſe of commons having appointed their 
ſeveral committees, the ſpeaker reported the king's ſpeech; 
and Mr. Herbert moved for an addreſs of thanks, includ- 

ing an approbation of the means by which the war had 
been prolecuted. The motion being ſeconded by Mr. 
Trevor, lord Noel Somerſet ſtood up and moved, that the 
houſe would in their addreſs de ſire his majeſty not to en- 
gege theſe kingdems in a war for the preſer vation of his 
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foreign dominions. He wag ſapported by that incor. 
ruptible patriot, Mr. Shippen, who declared he was 
neither aſhamed nor afraid to affirm, that thirty years had 
made no change in any of his political opinions. He ſaid 
he was grown old in the houſe of commons; that time 
had verified the predictions he had formerly uttzred ; and 
that he had ſeen his conjectures ripened into knowledge. 
4 If my country (added he) has been ſo unfortunate as 
once more to commit her intereſt to men who propoſe 
to themſelves no advantage from their truſt hut that of 
4 ſelling it, I may, perhaps, fall once more under cenſure 
for deciaring my opinion, and be once more treated as 
« à criminal, for aſſerting what they who puniſh me can- 
« not deny; for maintaining that Hanoverian maxims 
6 are mconliftent with the happineſs of this nation; and 
, for” preſerving the caution fo ſtrongly inculcated by 
<< thoſe patriots who framed the act of ſettiement, and 
« conferred upon the preſent royal family their title to 
«the throne,” He particularized the inſtances in which 
the miniſtry had acted in diametrical oppoſition to that 
neceſſary conſtitution; and he inſiſted on the neceſſity of 
taking ſome Rep to remove the apprehenſions of the people, 
who began to think themſelves in danger of being ſacri- 
ficed to the ſecurity of foreign dominions. Mr. Gibbon, 
who ſpoke on the ſame fide of the queſtion, expatiated 
upon the abſurdity of returning thanks for the proſecu- 
tion of a war which had been egregiouſly miſmanaged. 
«© What! (taid he) are our thanks to be ſolemnly re- 
turned for defeats, diſgrace, and loſſes, the ruin ot our 
4 merchants, the impriſonment of our ſailors, idle ſhows 
„of armaments, and ulcleſs expenſes? Sir Robert 
Walpole having made a ſhort ſpeech in defence of the firſt 
motion ſor an addreſs, was anſwered by Mr. Pulteney, 
who ſeemed to be animated with a double proportion of 
patriot indignation. ' He aſſerted, that from a review of 
that miniſter's conduct ſince the beginning of the diſpute 
with Spain, it would appear that he had been guilty not 
only of ſingle errors, but of deliberate treachery : That he 
had always co-opcrated with the enemies of his country, 
and ſacrificed to his private intereſt the bappiucts and 
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honour of the Britiſh nation. He then entered into à de- 
tail of that conduct againſt which he had fo often deelaim- 
ed; and being tranſported by an over-heated imagina- 
tion, accuſed him of perſonal attachment and affect ion to 
the enemies of the kingdom. A charge that was doubt - 
ſs the reſult of exaggerated animoſity, and ſerved only 
to invalidate the other articles of imputation that were 
much better founded. His objections were over-ruled ; 
and the addreſs, as at firſt propoſed, was preſented to his 
majeſty. 8 "IN At 

XVIII This ſmall advantage, however, the miniſter 
did not conſider as a proof of his having alcertained an 
undoubted majority in the houſe of commons. There was 
a great number ot diſputed elections; and the diſcuſſion 
of theſe was tne point on which the people had turned their 
eyes, as the criterion of the miniſter's power and credit. 
In the firlt which was heard at the bar of the houſe, he 
carried his point by a majority of fix only; and this he 
booked upon as 2 defeat rather than a victory. His ene- 
mies exulted in their ſtrength ; as they knew they ſhould 
be joined, in matters of importance, by ſeveral members 
who voted againſt them on this occaſion. The inconſi- 


derable majority that appeared on the ſide of the admini- 


ſation plainly proved that the influence of the miniſter 
was greatly diminiſnhed, and fermed to progrotticate his 
further decline. This cenſideration induced ſome indi- 
viduals to declare againſt him as a ſetting fun, from whoſe 
beams they could expect no further warmth. His adhe-- 
rents began to tremble; and he himſelf had occaſion for 
all his art and equanimity. - The ccurt-intereſt-was not 
lufficient to ſupport the electien of their own members for 


Weſtminſter. The high-bailiff had been guilty of ſome 


illegal practices at the poll; and three juſtices of the peace 
had, on pretence of preventing riots, lent for à military 
lorce to overawe the election. A petition preſented by 
the clectors of Weſtminſter was taken into conſiderat ion 
by tne houſe; and the election was declared void by a 
majority of fi ur voces. The high- bailiff was taken imo 
cuſtody: The officer who ordered the ſoldiers to march, - 
aud the three juſtices ho ſigned the letter, „ 
| | | 0 
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aof which he acted, were reprimanded on their knees at 

the bar of the houſe. | Aba 00 
XIX. The country party maintained the advantage 
they had gained in deciding upon ſeveral other controvert. 
ed elections; and fir Robert Walpole tottered on the 
brink of ruin. lle knew that the majority of a ſingle 
vote would at any time commit him prifoner to the 
Tower, ſhould ever the motion be made; and he ſaw 
that his ſafety could be effected by no other expedient but 
that of dividing the oppoliticn. Towards the accom- 
pliſhment of this purpoſe he employed all his credit and 
dexterity. His emiſſaries did not fail to tamper with 
thoſe members of the oppotiite party who were the moſt 
likely to be converted by thei arguments. A meſſage 
was ſent by the biſhop of Oxford to the prince of Wales, 
importing, That if his royal hi-hneſs would write a letter 
of condeicenlion ro the king, he and all his counſellors 
ſhould be taken into favour ; that fifty thoatan;! pounds 
ſhould be added to his revenue; four times that {um be 
diſburſed immediately for the payment of his debts ; and 
ſuitable proviſion be made in due time for all his fol- 
lowers. The prince declined this propoſal. He deciar- 
ed that he would accept no ſuch conditicns, while fc 
Robert Walpole continued to direct the public affairs: 
That he looked upon him as a bar between his majeſty 
and the affections of his people; as the author of the na- 
tional grievances both at home and abroad; and as the 
fole cauſe of that con:empt which Great Britain had in- 
curred in all the courts of Europe, His royal highneſs 
was now chief of this formidable party, revered by the 
whole nation—a party which had gained the aſcendancy 
in the houſe of commons; which proteſſed to act upon the 
principles of public virtue; which demanded the fall of 
an odious miniſter, as a ſacrifice due to an injured people; 
and declared that no temptation could ſhake their virtue; 
that no art could diſſolve the cement by which they were 
united. Sir Robert Walpole, though repulſed in his at- 
tempt upon the prince of Wales, was more ſucceſsful in 
bis other endeavours. He reſolved to try his Rrengt 
once more in the houſe of commons, in another diſputel 
T7 | : | election 
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ckction; and had the mortification to ſee the majority 


augmented to ſixteen voices. He declared he would never 


more fit in that houſe; and next day, which was the third 


of February, the king adjourned both huuies of parlia- 
ment to the eighteenth day of the fame month. In this 
aterim fir Robert Walpole was created earl of Ortcrd, 
ad reſigned all his employments. : 


(XX. At no time of his life did he acquit himſclf 
with ſuch prudential policy as he now diſplayed. He 


ſcund means to ſeparate the parts that compoſed the op- 


pofition, and to transfer the popular odium from himſelf 
0 thoſe who had pre feſſed themſelves his keeneſt adver- 
fries. The country party conſiſted of the tories, rein- 
forced by ditcontented whigs, who had either been diſap- 
pointed in their own ambitious views, or felt for the dif- 
nelles of their country, oceaſioned by a weak and worth- 
eſs adminiſtration. The old patriots, and the whigs 
whom they had joined, acted upon very different, and, in- 
deed, upon oppoſite principles of government; and, there- 
tore, they were united pa by the ties of convenience. A 


ccalition was projected between the diſcontented whigs 


aud thoſe of the ſame denomination. ho acted in the mi- 
niſtry. Some were gratified with titles and oſſices; and 
all were aſſured, that in the management of affairs a new 
fyſkem would be adopted, according to the plan they them- 


telves ſhould propoſe. The court required nothing of 


them, but that the earl of O:ford ſhouid eſcape with im- 
punity. His place of chancellor of the exchequer was 


- beftowed upon Mr. Sandys, who was likewiſe-appo'nred 


8 lord of the treaſury; and the earl of Wilmington ſue- 
cteded him as firſt commiſſioner of that board. Lord Har- 
rington being dignified with the title of earl, was declar- 


ed preſident of the council; and in his room lord Car- 


teret became ſecretary of tate. The duke of Argyle was 
wade maſier-gene al of the ordnance, colonel of his ma- 
Klty's royal regiment of horſe-guards, field-marſha] and 


commander in chief of all the forces in South- Bi itain; but, 


bnding himſelf diſappointed in his expectations ot the coa- 


mion, he, in leſs than a month, renounced all theſe em- 


ploygents, The marquis of Tweedale was appointed 


lecretary- 
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ſecretary of tate for Scotland, a polt which had been long 
ſuppreſtedd: Mr. Pulteney was ſworn of the privy-coun. 


eil, and afterwards created earl of Bath. The earl of 
Wincheliea and Notting ham was preferred to the head of 
the admiralty, in the room cf fir Charles Wager; ang, 
wes the reſignation, of the duke of Argyle, the earl of 
tair was appointed field - marſhal of all his majeſty's 
ſor ces, as well as amhaſſador- extraordinary to the States- 
general. On the ſeventeenih day of February the prince 
of Wales, attended by a numerous retinue of his adhe- 
rents, waited on his majeſty, who received him graciouſly, 
and ordered his guards to bereſtored. Lord Carteret and 
Mr. Sandys were the firſt who embraced the offers of the 
court, without che conſent or privity of any other leaders 
in the oppoſition, except that of Mr. Pulteney; but they 
declared to their friends, they would ſtill proceed upon pa- 
triot principles: That they would concur in promoting 
an inquiry into paſt meaſures; and in enacting neceſſary 
laws to ſecure the conſtitution from the practices of cor. 
ruption. Theſe profeſſions were believed, not only by 
their old coadjutors in the houſe of commons, but alt by 
the nation in general. The reconciliation between the 
king and the prince of Wales, together with the change 
in the miniſtry, were celebrated with public rejoicings all 
over the kingdom; and immediately after the adjourn- 
ment nothing but concord appeared in the houſe of com- 
mons. af £ 
XXI. But this harmony was of ſhort duration. It 
ſoon — that thoſe who had declaimed the loudeſt 
for the liberties of their country had been actuated ſolely 
q by the moſt ſordid, and even the moſt ridiculous motives 
ſelf-iatereſt. Jealouſy and mutual diſtruſt enſued be- 
tween them and their former confederates. The nation 
complained, that, inſtead of a total change of men and 
meaſures, they ſaw the old miniſtry ſtrengthened by this 
covalition-;z and the ſame intereſt in parliament predominat- 
ing with redoubled influence. They "ia, ur the new 


converts as apoſtates and betrayers of their country ; and, 
in the tranſports of their indignation, they entirely over- 
looked the old object of their reſentment. That a noble. 
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man of pliant principles, narrow fortune, and unbounded 
imbition, ſhould forſake his party for the blandiſhments 
of affluence, power, and authority, will not appear 
frange to any perſon acquainted with the human heart; 
but the ſenſible part of mankind will always refle& with 
amazement upon the conduct of a man, who ſeeing him 
felf idolized by his fellow- citizens, as the firſt and firmeſt 
patriot in the kingdom, as one of the moſt ſhining orna- 
ments of his country, could give up all his popularity, 
and incur the contempt or deteſtation of mankind, fo 
the wretched conſideration of an ampty title, with- 
out office, influence, or the leaſt ſubſtantial appendage, 
One cannot, without an emotion of grief, contemplate 
ſuch an inſtance of infatuaticy—One cannot but lament, 
that ſuch glory ſhould have been ſo weakly forfeited: 
That ſuch talents ſhould have been leſt to the cauſe. of li- 
berty and virtue. Doubtleſs he flattered himſelf with 
the hope of one day directing the councils of his ſovereign ; 
but this was never accompliſhed, and he remained a ſo- 
Jitary monument of blaſted ambition. Before the change 
in the miniſtry, Mr. Pulteney moved” that the ſeveral 
rs relating to the conduct of the wer, which 
had been laid before the houſe, ſhould be referred to a 
ſele& committee, who ſhould examine ſtritly into the 
particulars, and make a report to the houſe of the'r re- 
marks and objections. The motion introduced a debate; 
but, upon a diviſion, was rejected by a majority of three 
voices. Petitions having been preſented by the merchants 
of London, Briſtol, Liverpool,” Glaſgow, and almoſt all 
the trading towns in the kingdom, complaining of the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained by the bad conduct of the war, 
the houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, to deliberate 
on theſe remonſtrances. The articles of the London pe- 
tition were explained by Mr. Glover, an eminent mer- 
chant of that city. Six days were ſpent in peruſing pa- 
pers and examining witneſſes? Then the fame gentleman 
ſummed up the evidence, and in a pathetic ſpeech endea- 
voured to demonſtrate, that the commerce of Great 
Britain had been expoſed to the inſults and rapine.of the 


Spaniards, not by inattention or accident, but by one 
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uniſorm and continued deſign. This inquiry being re. 
ſumed after the adjournment, copies of inſtructions to al. 
mirals and captains of . ſhips were laid before the 
Houſe The commons paſſed ſeveral reſolutions, upon 
which a bill was prepared for the better protecting and 
ſecuring the trade and navigation of the kingdom. It 
made its way through the lower houſe ; but was thrown 
out by the lords. The penſion bill was revived, and ſent 
up to the peers, where it was again rejected, lord Car. 
teret voting againſt that very meaſure which he had {6 
lately endeavoured to. promote. On the ninth day of 
March, lord Limerick made a motion for appointing a 
committee to inquire into the conduct of affairs for the 
teſt twenty years: He was ſeconded by fir John St. Au- 
_byn, and ſupported by Mr. Velters Cornwall, Mr. Phil- 
_ Tips, Mr. W. Pitt, and lord Percival, the new member 
for Weltminſter, Who had already ſignalized himſelf by 
bis eloquence. and capacity. The motion was oppoſed 
by ſir Charles Wager, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Henry 
Fox, ſurveyor- general to his majefty's works, and bro- 
ther to lord Ilcheſter. Though the oppoſition was faint 
and frivolous, the propoſal was rejected by a majority of 
two voices. (1742. ) Lord Limerick, not yet diſcouragel, 
made a motion, on the twenty- third day of March, for 
an inquiry into the conduct of Robert earl of Ortord for 
the Jak ten years of his adminiſtration; arid, after a ſharp 
debate, it was carried in the athrmative. The houſe re 
ſolved to chuſe a ſecret committee by ballot ; and in the 


mean time preſented an addreſs to the k ing, aſſuring him 


of their fidelity, zeal, and affection. 
+ S$ XXII. Sir Robert Godſchall having moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal the act for ſeptennial parlia- 
ments, he was ſeconded by fir; John Barnard ; but warmly 
oppoſed by Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Sandys ; and the 
queſtion paſſed in the negative. The committee of ſecrecy 
| Ting choſen, began to examine evidence, and Mr. 
Paxton, ſolicitor to the treaſury, refuſing to anſwer ſuch 
. queſtions as were put to him, lord Limerick, chairman 
ol the committee, complained to the houſe of his obſti- 
nacy. He was firſt taken into cuſtody; and ſtill perſil- 
erm : wy 
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ing in his refuſal, committed to Newgate. Then his 
lordſhip. moved, that leave ſhould be given to bring in a 

bill for indemnifying evidenee againſt the earl of Orford ; 

and it was actually prepared by a decifion of the majority. 

In the houſe of lords it was vigorouſly-oppaſed by lord 

Carteret, and as ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the duke of 
Argyle; but fell, upon a diviſion, by the weight of ſu - 
perior numbers. Thoſe members in the houſe of com- 

mons who heartily wiſhed that the inquiry might e pro- 
ſecuted, were extremely incenſed at the fate of this bill. 
A committee was appointed to ſearch the journals of the 
lords for precedents: Their report being read, lord 
Strange, ſon of the earl of Derby, moved for a reſolution, 
©« That the lords refuſing to concur with the commons of 
Great Britain, in an indemnification neceſſary to the ef- 
« fectual carrying on the inquiry, now depending in parlia- 
4 ment, is an obſtruction to juſtice, and may prove fatal to 
© the liberties of this nation. This motion, which was 

ſeconded by lord Quarendon, ſon of the earl of Lichfield, 
gave riſe to a warm debate; and Mr. Sandys.declaimed 
againſt it, as a ſtep that would bring on an immediate 
diſſolution of the preſent form of government. It is 
really amazing to ſee with what effrontery ſome. men can 
ſhift their maxims, and openly contradict the whole tenour 
of their former conduct. Mr. Sandys did not paſs un- 
cenſured: He ſuſtained ſome fevere ſarcaſms on his 
apoſtacy, from fir John Hynde Cotton, who refuted 
all his objections: Nevertheleſs, the motion paſſed in the 
negative. Notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, pur- 
poſely thrown in the way of the inquiry, the ſeeret com- 


wo 


mittee diſcovered many flagrant inſtances-of fraud and 


corruption in which the earl of Orford had been concern- 
ed. It appeared, that he had granted fraudulent con- 
tracts for pay ing the troops in the Weſt Indies : That 
he had employed iniquitous arts to influence elections: 
. That for-ſecret ſervice, during the laſt ten years, he had 
tauched one million four hundred fifty · three thouſaud 
four hundred pounds of the public money : That above 
fifty thouſand pounds of this ſum had been paid to authors 
and printers of newſpapers and political tracts written in 
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"defence of the miniſtry : That on the very day which pre. 
ceded his — he had figned . civil lf 
revenues for above thirty thouſand pounds: But as the 
caſh remaining in the exchequer did not much exceed 
fourteen thouſand pounds, he had raiſed the remaining 
— of the thirty thouſand, by pawning the orders to : 
banker. The committee proceeded to make further 
greſs in their ſcrutiny, and had almoſt prepared a third 
— — they were interrupted by the prorogation 
XXIII. The miniſtry, finding it was neceſſary to 
take ſome ſtep for conciliating the affection of the people, 
Dre way to a bill for excluding certain officers from 
leats in the houſe of commons. They paſſed another for 
— the linen manufacture; a third for regu- 
lating the trade of the plantations; and a fourth to pre- 
vent the marriage of lunatics. They voted forty thou- 
ſand ſeamen, and fixty-two thouſand five hundred land- 
men for the ſervice of the current year. They provided 
or the ſubſidies to Denmark and Heſſe Caſſel, and voted 

ve hundred thouſand pounds to the queen of Hungary. 
The expenſe of the year amounted to near fix millions, 
raiſed by the land- tax at four ſhillings in the pound, by 
the malt- tax, by one million from the ſinking fund, by 
annuities granted upon it for eight hundred thouſand 
ꝓounds, and a loan of one million ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds from the Bank. In the month of July, John 
Jord Gower was appointed keeper of his majeſty's privy 
feal: Allen lord Bathurſt was made captain of the band 
of penſioners j and on the fifteenth day of the month, Mr. 
Pulteney took his feat in the houſe of peers as earl of 
r having given them to underſtand, that a treaty of 
peace was concluded between the queen of Hungary and 
the king of Pruſſia, under his mediation; and that the 
late ſucceſſes of the Auſtrian arms were in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the generous aſſiſtance afforded by the Bri- 
tiſh nation. | - $34: 4 1 2 98. | l ho i | „ r . : | 
- XXIV.” By this time great changes had happened 
in ehe affairs of the continent. The elector of Bavarn 
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vas choſen emperor of Germany at Frankfort on the 
Maine, and crowned by the name of Charles VII. on the 
twelfth day of February. Thither the Imperial diet was 
removed from Ratiſbon : They confirmed his election, 
and indulged him with a ſubſidy of fifty Roman months, 

amounting to about WO hundred thouſand pounds ſter - 
ling. In the mean time, the Auſtrian general, Kheven- 
buſter, ravaged his electorate, and made himſelf maſter 
of Munich, the capital of Bavaria: He likewiſe laid part 
of the Palatinate under contribution, in reſentment ſor 
that elector's having ſent a body of his troops to reinforce 
the Imperial army. In March, count Saxe, with a de- 
tachment of French and Bavarians, reduced Egra; and 
the Auſtrians were obliged to evacuate Bavaria, though 
they afterwards returned. Khevenhuller took poſt in the 
neighbourhood of Paſſau, and detached general Berenclau 
to Dinglefing on the Iſer, to obſerve the motions of the 
enemy, who were now become extremely formidable. In 
May, a detachment of French and Bavarians advanced to 
the caſtle of Hilkerſberg on the Danube, with a vie to 
take poſſeſſion of a bridge over the river: The Auſtrian 
garriſon immediately marched out to give them battle, 


. 


| and a ſevere action enſued, in which the Imperialiſts were 


$ XXV. In the beginning of the year, the queen of 
Hungary had aſſembled two conſiderable armies in Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the 
head of fifty thouſand men, advanced againſt the Saxons 
and Pruſſians, who thought pr to retire with preci- 
pitation from Moravia, which they had invaded; Then 
the prince took the route to Bohemia; and mareſchal 
Broglio, who commanded the French forces in that 
country, muſt have fallen a ſacrifice, had not the king of 
Pruſſia received a ſtrong reinforcement, and entered that 
kingdom before his allies could be attacked. The two 
armies advanced towards each other; and, on the ſeven- 
teenth of May, joined battle at Czaſlaw, where the Au- 
ſtrians at firſt gained a manifeſt advantage, und pene- 
trated as far as the Pruſſian baggage: Then the irregu - 
lars began to plunder ſo eagerly, that they neglected IP 
ett "LA ® other 
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other conſuleration. The Pruffian infantry took this 
opportunity to rally: The bat le was renewed, and, after 
a very obſtinate conteſt, the victory was ſnatched out of 
the hands of the Auſtrians, who were obliged to retire, 
with the loſs of five thouſand men killed, and twelve 
hundred taken by the enemy. The Pruſſians paid 
dear for tlie honour of remaining on the field of battle; 
and from the circumſtances of this action the king is ſaid 
to have conceived a diſguſt to the war. When the 
Auſtrians made ſuch progreſs in the beginning of the 


engagement, he rode off with great expedition, until he 


Vas recalled by a meſſage from his general, the count de 
Schwerin, aſſuring his majeſty that there was no danger 
of a defeat. Immediately after this battle, he diſcovered 
an incimation to accommodate. all differences with the 
queen of Hungary. The earl of Hyndford, ambaſſador 
ſrom the court of Great Britain, who accompanied him 
in this campaign, and was vefied with full powers by her 
Hungarian majeſty, did not fail to cultivate this favour- 
able diſpoſition: And on the firſt day of June, a treaty of 
ce between the two powers was concluded at Breſlau. 
The queen ceded to his Pruſſian majeſty the Upper and 
Lower Sileſia, with the county of Glatz in Bohemia; 
and he charged himſelt with the payment of the ſum lent 
by the merchants of London to the late emperor, on the 
Silefian revenues. He likewiſe engaged to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality during the war, and to withdraw his forces 
from Bohemia-in-fifteen:days after the ratification of the 
treaty, in which: were comprehended the king of Great 
Britain ele&or of Hanover, the czarina, the king of 
Denmark, the-States-general, the houſe of Wolfenhmtel, 
and the king of Poland elector of Saxony, on certain con- 
ditions, which were accepted. - *' St; 1 
d XXVI. Tune king of Pruſſia recalled his troops; 
while mareſchal Brogiio, who commanded the French 
2uxiliaries in that kingdom, and the count de Belleiſle, 
abandoned their magazines and baggage, and retired with 
precipitation under the cannon of Prague, There 
ws | entrenched themſelves in an advantageous ſituation 
aud prince Charles being joined by the other body of 
2645 ; | | Auſtrians, 
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Auſtrians, under prince Lobkowitz, encamped in fight 
of them, on the hills of Giriſnitz. The grand duke of 
Tuſcany arrived in the Auſtrian army, of which he took 
the command; and the French generals offered to ſur- 
render Prague, Egra, and all the, other places they poſ- 
ſeſſed in Bohemia, provided they might be allowed to 
march off with their arms, artillery, and baggage. The 
ee was rejected, and Prague inveſted on all ſides about 
the end of July. Though the operations of the ſiege 
were carried on in an awkward and ſlovenly manner, the 
place was ſo effectually blocked up, that famine muſt have 
compelled the French to ſurrender at diſcretion, had not 
very extraordinary efforts been made for their relief. The 
emperor had made advances to the queen of Hungary. 
He promiſed that the French forces ſhould quit Bohemia, 
and evacuate the empire ; and he offered to renounce all 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Bohemia, on condition 
that the Auſtrians would reſtore Bavaria: But theſe con- 
ditions were declined by the court of Vienna. The king 
of France was no ſooner apprized of the condition to 


which the generals Broglio and Belleiſle were reduced, 


than he ſent orders to mareſchal Maillebois, who command- 
ed his army on the Rhine, to march to their relief, His 
troops were immediately put in motion; and when they 
reached Amberg in the Upper Palatinate, were joined by 
the French and Imperialiſts from Bavaria. Prince Charles 
of Lorraine having received intelligence of their junction 
and deſign, left eighteen thouſand men to maintain the 
blockade of Prague, under the command of general 
Feſtititz, while he himſelf, with the reſt of his army, ad- 
vanced to Haydon on the frontiers of Bohemia, There 
he was joined by count Thevenhuller, who from Bavaria 


had followed the enemy, now commanded by count 


Seckendorff, and the count de Saxe. Seckendorff, how- 
ever, was ſent back to Bavaria, while mare (chal Maille- 
bois entered Bohemia on the twenty-fitth d ay of Septem- 
ber. But he m»rched with ſuch precaution, that prince 
Charles could not bring him to an engagement. Mean- 
while Feſtititz, for want of ſufficient force, was obliged 
to abandon the blockade of Prague; and the French ge- 
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nerals being now at liberty, took poſt at Leutmaritz. 
Mailleþois advanced as far as Kadan: But ſeeing the 
Auſtrians poſſeſſed of all the paſſes of the mountains, he 
marched back to the Palatinate, and was miſerably ha- 
raſſed in his retreat by prince Charles, who had left a 
ſtrong body with prince Lobkowitz, to watch the motions 
of Belleifle and Broglio. x 155 OY” 
S XXVII. Thele generals ſeeing themſelves ſurround. 
ed on all hands, returned to Prague, from whence Bro- 
glio made his efcape im the habit of a courier, and was 
ſent to command the army of Maillebois, who was by 
this time diſgraced. Prince Lobkowitz, who now di- 
rected the blockade of Prague, had fo effectually cut off 
all communication between that place and the adjacent 
country, that in a little time the French troops were re- 
duced to great extremity, both from the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon, and the want of proviſion. - They were already re- 
duced to the neceſſity of eating horſe-fleſh, and unclean 
animals; and they had no other proſpe& but that of 
periſhing by famine or war, when their commander 
Band the leheme of a retreat, which was actually put 
in execution. Having taken ſome artful precautions to 
deceive the enemy, he, in the middle of December, de- 
parted from Prague at midnight, with about fourteen 
thouſand men, thirty pieces of artillery, and ſome of the 
principal citizens as hoſtages for the ſafety of nine hun- 
dred ſoldiers whom he had left in garriſon. Notwith- 
ſtanding the difficulties he muſt have encountered at that 
ſeaſon of the year, in a broken and unfrequented road, 
which he purpolely choſe, he marched with ſuch expe- 
dition, that he had gained the paſſes of the mountains, 
before he wasovertaken by the horſe and huſſars of prince 
Lobkowitz. The fatigue and hardſhips which the miſe- 
Table voldiers underwent are inexpreſſible. A great num- 
ber periſhed in the ſnow, and many hundreds, fainting 
with wearineſs, cold, and hunger, were left to the mercy 
of the Auftrian i regulars, confifting of the moſt barba- 
rous people on the face of the earth. The count de 
Belleifle,- though tortured with the hip gout, behaved 
with furprifing teſolution and activity. He cauſed 17 
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felfto be carried in a litter to every place where he thought 
his preſence was neceſſary, and made ſuch diſpoſitions, 
that the purſuers never could make an impreſſion upon 


the body of his troops: But all his artillery, baggage, 


and even his on equipage, fell. into the hands of the 
enemy. On the twenty-ninth-day of December he ar- 
rived at Egra, from whence he proceeded to Alſace 
without further moleſtation: But when he returned to 
Vertailles, he met with a very cold reception, notwith- 
ſtanding the gallant exploit which he had performed. 
After his eſcape, prince Lobkowitz returned to Prague, 
and the ſmall garrifon which Belleifle had left in that 
place ſurrendered upon honourable terms; ſo that this ca- 
pital reverted to the houſe of Auſtria. | 
S XXVIII. The king of Great Britain reſolving to 
make a powerful diverſion in the Netherlands, had, in the 
menth of April, ordered ſixteen thouſand effective men 
to be embarked tor that country : But, as this ſtep was 
taken without any previous concert with the States- 
neral, the earl of Stair, deſt ined to the command of the 


forces in Flanders, was in the mean time appointed am- 


baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to their high 
mightineſſes, in order to perſuade them to co-operate vi- 
goroully in the plan which his Britannic majeſty had 
formed: A plan by which Great Britain was engaged as a 


principal in a foreign diſpute, and entailed upon herſelf 


the whole burden of an expenſive war, big with ruin and 
diſgrace. England, from being the umpire, was now be- 
come a party in all continental quarrels; and, inſtead of 
trimming the balance of Europe, laviſhed away her blood 


_ and treaiure in ſupporting the intereſt and allies of a puny 


electorate in the north of Germany. The king of Pruſſia 
hail been at variance with the eleQor of Hanover. Tne 
dutchy of Meck lenburgh was the avowed ſubject of difpute: 


But his Pruſſian majeity is ſaid to have had other more 


provoking cauies of complaint, which, however, he did 
not think proper to divulge. The king of Great Britain 


found it convenient to accommodate theſe differences. 


In the courſe of this ſummer, the two powers concluded 
a convention, in coniequence of which the troops of 
55 | H moves 
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Hanover evacuated Mecklenburgh, and three regiments 
of Brandenburgh taok poſſtſſion of thoſe bailiwicks that 
were mortgaged to the king of Pruſſia. The elector of 
Hanover being now ſecured from danger, ſixteen thou. 
ſand troops of that country, together with the {ix thouſand 
auxiliary Heſſians, began their march for the Netherlands; 
and about the middle of October arrived in the neighbour. 
hood of Bruflels, where they encamped. The earl of 
Stair repaired to Ghent, where the Britiſh forces were 
quartered : A body of Auſtrians was afſembled; and 
though the ſeaſon was far advanced, he ſeemed deter. 
mined upon ſome expedition: But all of a ſudden the 
troops were ſent into winter-quarters. The Auſtrians re- 


tired toLux:mbourg : The Engliſh and Heſſians remained 


in Flanders; and the Hanoverians marched into the county 
of Liege, without paying any regard to the biſhop's pro- 
teſtat ion. | 20 wy bs. 
$ XXIX. The States-general had made a conſiderable 
augmentation of their forces by ſea and land; but, not- 
withſtanding the repeated inſtances of the earl of Stair, 
they reſolved to adhere to theirneutrality : They dreaded 
the neighbourhood of the French; and they were far 
from being pleaſed to ſee the Engliſn get footing in the 
Netherlands. The friends of the houſe of Orange began 
to exert themſelves : The ſtates of Groningen and Weſt 
Frieſland proteſted, in favour of the prince, againſt the 
promotion of foreign generals which had lately been 
made: But his intereſt was powerfully oppoſed by the 
provinces of Zealand and Holland, which had the — 
weight in the republic. The revolution in Ruſſia did 
not put an end to the war with Sweden. Theſe two 
powers had agreed to an armiſtice of three months, 
during which the czarina augmented her forces in Fin- 
land. She likewiſe ordered the counts Ofterman and 
Munich, -with their adherents, to be tried: They were 
condemned to death, but pardoned on the ſcaffold, and 
ſent in exile to Siberia. The Swedes, ſtill encouraged by 
the intrigues of France, refuſed to liſten to any terms of 
accommedation,” unleſs Carelia, and the other conqueſts 
of the czar Peter, ſhould be reſtored, The French 1 * 
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had expected to bring over the new empreſs to their mea- 
ſures: but they found her as well diſpoſed as her pre- 
deceſſor to aſſiſt the houſe of Auſtria. She remitted a. 
conſiderable ſum of money to the queen of Hungary; 
and at the ſame time congratulated the elector of Bava- 
ria on his elevation to the Imperial throne. The cere - 
mony of her coronation was performed in May, with 
great ſolemnity, at Moſcow; and in Noyember, ſhe 
declared her nephew, the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, her 
fucceſſor, by the title of grand prince of all the Ruſhas. 
The ceſſation of arms being expired, general Laſci re- 
duced Frederickſheim, and obliged the Swedith army, 
commanded by count Lewenhaupt, to retire before him, 
from one place to another, until at length they were 
2 ſurrounded near Helſingfors. In this emergency, 
e Swediſh general lubmitted to a capitulation, by which 


his infantry were tranſported by ſea to Sweden; his ca- 


valry marched by land to Abo; and his artillery and ma- 
gazines remained in the hands of the Ruſſians. The 


king of Sweden being of an advanced age, the diet aſ- 
ſembled in order to ſettle the ſucceſſion; and the duke of 


Holſtein-Gotto p, as grandſon to the eldeſt fiſter to 
Charles XII. was declared next heir to the crown. A 
courier was immediately deſpatched to Moſcow, to no- 
tify to the duke this determination of the diet; and this 
meſſage was followed by a deputation; but when they 


under ſtood that he had embraced the — of the Greek 


church, and been acknowledged ſucceſſor to the throne 
of Ruſſia, they annulled his election for Sweden, and re- 
ſolved that the ſucceſſion ſhould not be re- eſtabliſhed, 
until a peace ſhould be concluded with the carina. 
Conferences were opened at Abo for this purpoſe. In 
the mean time, the events of war had been ſo long un- 


_ fortunate for Sweden, that it was abſolutely neceſlary to 


appeaſe the indignation of the people with ſome ſacrifice. 
The generals Lewenhaupt and Bodenbrock were tried by 
a couri-martial for miſconduct : Being found guilty and 
condemned to death, they applied to the diet, by which 
the ſentence was confirmed, The term of the ſubſidy- 
treaty between Great Britain and Denmark ex * 
| 18 
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his Daniſh majeſty refuſed to renew it; nor would he ac. 
 cede'to the peace of Breſlau. On the other hand, he be- 
came ſubſidiary to France, with which alſo he concluded 
aà nes treaty of commerce, oo oe net 

- XXX. The court of Verſailles were now heartily 
tired of maintaining the war in Germany, and had 
actually made equitable propoſals of peace to the queen 
of Hungary, by whom they were rejected. Thus re- 
pulſed, they redoubled their preparations; and endea- 
voured, by advantageous offers, to detach the king of 
Sardinia from the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria. This 
. had eſpouſed a ſiſter to the grand duke, who preſſed 

im to declare for her brother, and the queen of Hungary 
—ͤ˖ 2. to gratiſy him with ſome territories in the Mi- 

aneſe : Beſides, he thought the Spaniards had already 
gained too much Mavens in Italy: But, at the fame 
time, he was afraid of being cruſhed between France and 

Spain, before he could be properly ſupported. He there- 
fore temporiſed, and protracted the negotiation, until he 
was alarmed at the prozrefs of the Spaniſh arms in Italy, 
and fixed in his determination by the ſubſidies of Great 
Britam, The Spaniſh army affembled at Rimini, under 
the duke de Montemar; and being joined by the Neapo- 
litan forces, amounted to fixty thouſand men, furniſhed 
with a large train of artillery. About the beginning of 
May, they entered the Bologneſe: Then the king of Sar- 
dinia deciaring againſt them, joined the Auſtrian army 
commanded by count Traun ; marched into the dutchy of 
Parma; and underſtanding that the duke of Modena 
had engaged in a treaty with the Spaniards, diſpoſſeſſed 
that prince of his dominions. The duke de Montemar, 
ſeeing his army diminiſhed by ſickneſs and deſertion, re- 
treated to the — of Naples; and was followed by 
the king of Sardinia, as ſar as Rimini. 

- $ XXXI. Here he received intelligence, that Don 
Philip, third ſon of his catholic majeſty, had made an 
Irruption into Savoy, with another army of Spaniards, 
and already taken poſſeſſion of Chamberri, the capital. 
He forthwith began his march for Piedmont. Don Philip 
abandoned Savoy at his approach, and retreating 1 
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Dauphinẽ, took poſt under the cannon of Fort Barreaux. 


The king purſued him thither, and both armies remained 


in fight of each other till the month of December, when 
the uis de Minas, an active and enterpriſing general, 
arrived from Madrid, and took upon him the Command 
of the forces under Don _ his general's firſt ex- 
loit was againſt the caſtle of Aſpremont, in the 'neigh- 
— the Sardinian camp. He attacked it ſo vi- 
orouſly, that the garriſon was obliged to capitulate in 
8 Forty hours. The loſs of this important poſt 
compelled the king to retire into Piedment, and the 
Spaniards marched back into Savoy, where they eſta- 
bliſhed their inter- quarters. In the mean time, the 
duke de Montemar, who directed the other Spaniſh army, 
though the duke of Modena was nominal generaliſſimo, 
reſigned his command to count Gages, who attempted to 
netrate into Tuſcany; but was prevented by the vigi- 
— of count Traun, the Auſtrian general. In De- 
cember he quartered his troops in the Bologneſe and Ro- 
magna; while the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe were dif- 


tributed in the Modeneſe and Parmeſan. The pope was 


paſſive during the whole campaign: The Venetians main- 

tained their neutrality; and the king of the two Sicilies 
was overawed by the Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean. 
S XXXII. The new miniſtry in England had ſent out 
admiral Matthews to aſſume the command of this ſqua- 
dron, which had been for ſome time conducted by Leſ- 


tock, an inferior officer, as Haddock: had been obliged 


to reſign his commiſſion, on account of his ill ſtate of 
health. Matthews was likewiſe inveſted with the cha- 
racter of miniſter plenipotentiary to the king of Sardinia 
and the ſtates of Italy. Immediately after he had taken 
poſſeſſion of his command, he ordered captain Norris to 


_ deſtroy five Spaniſh gallies which had put into the bay of 


St. Tropez; and this ſervice was effectually performed. 
In May, he detached commodore Rowley, with eight 
ſail, to cruize off the harbour of Toulon; and a great 
number of merchant-ſhips belonging te the enemy fell into 


his hands. In Auguſt he ſent commodore Martin with 


another ſquadron into the bay of Naples, to bombard 
| tha! 
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that city, unlefs his Sicilian majeſty wonld immediately ch 
recall his troops, which had joined the Spaniſh army, il 
and promiſe to remain neuter Arnie the ceminuanee of to 
the war. Naples was immediately filled with conſterna- re 
tion; the king ſubſcribed to theſe conditions; and the re 
. Engliſh ſquadron: rejoined; the admiral in the road of th 
Hieres, which he had choſen for his winter ſtation. Be- ſe 
fore this period, he had landed ſome men at St. Remo, di 
in the- territories of Genoa, and deſtroyed the magazines r: 
that were ereRed for the uſe. of the Spaniſh army. He p 
had likewiſe ordered two of his  cruizers to attack a c 
Spaniſh ſhip of the line, which Jay at anchor in the port f 
” Ajaccio, in the iſland of Corſica: , But the Spaniſh 
captain ſet his men on ſhore, and blew up his ſhip, rather f 
than ſhe ſhould fall into the hands of the Engliſh. 8 
S XXXIII. In the courſe of this year admiral Vernon 0 
and general Wentworth made another effort in the Weſt 0 
Indies. They had in January received a reinforcement ; 
from England, and planned a new. expedition, in con- 
cert. with the governor of Jamaica, who accompanied 
them in their voyage. Their deſign was to diſembark 
the troops at Porto-Bello, and march acroſs the iſthmus 
of Darien, to attack the rich town of Panama. They | 
failed from Jamaica on the ninth day of March, and on 
the twenty-eighth arrived at Porto-Bello. There they 
held a council of war, in which it was reſolved, that as 
the troops were ſickly, the rainy ſeaſon begun, and ſe- 
eral tranſports not yet arrived, the intended expedition 
vas become impracticable. In purſuagce of this deter- 
mination, the armament immediately returned to Ja- 
maiĩca, exhibiting a ridiculous ſpeRacle of folly and irre- 
ſolution *. - In Auguſt, a ſhip of war was ſent from 
PE © 1 ha bone thence, 


* In May, two Engliſh frigates, commanded by captain 
Smith and captain Stuart, fell in with three Spaniſh ſhips of 
war, near the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's. "They forthwith 
engaged, and the action continued till night, by the favour 
of which the enemy retired to Porto Rico in a ſhattered 


condition, | 
| In. 
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thence, with about three hundred ſoldiers, to the ſmall 
iſland Rattan, in the bay of Honduras, of which they 
took poſſeſſion. In September, Vernon and Wentworth 
received orders to return to England with ſuch troops as 


remained alive: Thele did not amount to a tenth — 


the number which had been ſent abroad in that inglorious 
ſervice. The inferior officers fell ignobly by ſickneſs and 
deſpair, without an opportunity of ſignalizing their cou- 
rage, and the commanders lived to feel the ſcorn and re- 
proach of their country. In the month of June the new 
colony of Georgia was invaded by an armament from St. 
Auguſtine, commanded by Don Marinel de Monteano, 
governor of that fortreſs. It conſiſted of ſix - and- thirty 
ſhips, from which four thouſand men were landed at St. 
Simon's; and began their march for Frederica, General 


- Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, took ſuch wiſe pre- 


cautions for oppoſing their progreſs, and haraſſed them 
in their march with ſuch activity and reſolution, that, 
after two of their detachments had been defeated, they 


_ retired to their ſhips, and totally abandoned the enter- 


pre. . 
$ XXXIV. In England the merchants ſtill complained 
that their commerce was not properly protected, and the 
people clamoured againſt the conduct of the war. They 
ſaid, their burdens were increaſed to maintain quarrels 
with which they had no concern; to defray the enormous 
expenſe of inactive fleets and pacific armies. Lord C. 
had by this time inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of 
his ſovereign, and engroſſed the whole direction of public 
affairs. The war with Spain was now become a ſecon- 
dary conſideration, and neglected accordingly ; while the 
chief attention of the new miniſter was turned upon the 
affairs of the continent. 'The diſpute with Spain con- 


In the month of September the Tilbury ſhip of war, of 
ſixty guns, was accidentally ſet on fire, and deſtroyed, off 


the iſland of Hiſpaniola, on which occaſion one hundred and 


twenty-ſeven men periſhed; the reſt were ſaved by captain 
Hoare, of the Defiance, who happened to be on the ſame 


cruize. +3 
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cerned Britain only. The intereſts of Hanover were 
connected with the troubles of the empire. By purſuing 


a more ample field for his own ambition. He had ſtudied 
the policy of the continent with peculiar eagerneſs. This 
vas the favourite ſubject of his reflection, upon which he 
thought and ſpoke with a degree of enthuſiaſm. The 
intolerable taxes, the poverty, the ruined commerce of 
his country, the iniquity of ſtanding armies, votes of 
.credit, and foreign connexions, upon which he had fo 
often expatiated, were now forgotten, or overlooked, 
He ſaw nothing but glory, conqueſt, and acquired do- 
minion. He ſet the power of France at defiance ; and, as 
If Great Britain had felt no diftreſs, but teemed with 
treaſure which ſhe could not otherwiſe employ, he poured 
Forth her millions with a raſh and defperate hand, in pur- 
chaſing beggarly allies, and maintaining mercenary ar- 
mies. The earl of Stair had arrived in England towards 
the end of Auguſt, and conferred with his majeſty. A 
privy- council was ſummoned ; and in a few days that 
nobleman returned to Holland. Lord Carteret was ſent 
with a commiſſion to the Hague in September; and when 
he returned, the baggage of the king and the duke of 
Cumberland, which had been ſhipped for Flanders, was 
ordered to be brought on ſhore. The parliament met on 
the ſixteenth day of November, when his majeſty told 
them, that he had augmented the Britiſh forces in the 
Low Countries with ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians and 
the Heſhan auxiliaries, in order to form ſuch a force, in 
conjunction with the Auſtrian troops, as might be of 
ſervice to the common cauſe at all events. He extolled 


as well as the reſolute conduct of the king of Sardinia, 
and that prince's ftri&t adherence to his engagements, 
though attacked in his own dominions. He mentioned 
the requiſition made by Sweden, of his good offices for 
procuring a peace between that nation and Ruſſia; the 


czarina, and with the king of Pruſſia, as events which 
could not have been expected, if Great Britain had not 
6 ES mani- 


this object he ſoothed the wiſhes of his maſter, and opened 


the magnanimity and fortitude of the queen of Hungary, 


defenſive alliances which he had concluded with the 
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manifeſted a ſeaſonable ſpirit and vigour, in defence and 
aſſiſtance of her ancient allies, and in maintaining the 
liberties of Europe. He ſaid, the honour and intereſt of 
his crown and kingdoms, the ſucceſs of the war with 


Spain, the re- eſtabliſnment of the balance and tranquillity 


of Europe, would greatly depend on the prudence and vi- 
gour of their reſolutions. The marquis of Tweedale 

moved for an addreſs of thanks, which was oppoſed by 

the earl of Cheſterfield, for the reaſons ſo often urged on 
the ſame occaſion ; but ſupported by lord C. on his new- 
adopted maxims, with thoſe ſpecious arguments which 
be could at all times produce, delivered with amazing ſe- 
renity and afſurance. The motion was agreed to, and 


the addreſs preſented to his majeſty. About this period 


2 treaty of mutual defence and guarantee between his 
majeſty and the king of Pruſſia was figned at Weſt- 
minſter. In the houſe of commons, Mr. Lyttelton made 
a motion for reviving the place bill; but it was oppoſed 
by a great number of members who had formerly been 
ſtrenuous adyocates for this meaſure, and rejected upon 
a diviſion. This was alſo the fate of a motion made to 
renew the inquiry into the conduct of Robert earl of Or- 
ford. As many ſtrong preſumptions of guilt had ap- 
peared againſt him in the reports of the ſecret committee, 
the nation had reaſon to expect that this propoſal would 
have been embraced by a great majority: But ſeveral 
members, who in the preceding ſeſſion had been loud in 
their demands of juſtice, now ſhamefully contributed their 
talents and intereſt in ſtifling the inquiry. | | 
$ XXXV. When the houſe of lords took into con- 
ſideration the ſeveral eſtimates of the expenſe occaſioned 
by the forces in the pay of Great Britain, earl Stanhope, 
at the cloſe of an elegant ſpeech, moved for an addreſs, 
to beſeech and adviſe his majeſty, that, in compaſſion to 
his people, loaded already with ſuch numerous and heavy 
taxes, ſuch large and growing debts, and greater annual 
expenſes than the nation at any time before had ever ſuſ- 
tained, he woyld exonerate his ſubjects of the charge and 
burden of thoſe mercenaries who were taken into the 
ſervice laſt year, without the advice or conſent of parlia- 
| BB 2 ment, 
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ment. The motion was ſupported by the earl of Sand- 
wich, who took occaſion to ſpeak with great contempt 
of Hanover, and, in mentioning the royal family, 

| ſeemed to forget that decorum which the ſubje& required, 
He had, indeed, reaſon to talk with aſperity on the con- 
tract by which the Hanoverians had been taken into the 
pay of Great Britain. Levy- money was charged to the 
account, though they were engaged ſor one year only, 


and though not a ſingle regiment had been raiſed on this 


occaſion: They had been levied for the ſecurity of the 
electorate; and would have been maintained if England 
had never engaged in the affairs of the continent. The 
duke of Bedford enlarged upon the fame ſubjeft. He 
faid it had been ſuſpected, nor was the ſuſpicion without 
foundation, that the meaſures of the Engliſn miniſtry 
had long been regulated by the intereſt of his majeſty's 
electoral territories : That theſe had been long confidered 


as a gulf into which the treaſures of Great Britain had 


been thrown: That the ſtate of Hanover had been 
changed, without any viſible cauſe, ſince the acceſſion of 
its princes to the throne of England: Affluence had be- 


gun to wanton in their towns, and gold to glitter in their 


cottages, without the diſcovery of mines, or the increaſe 
of their commerce; and new dominions had been pur- 
chaſed, of which the value was never paid from the re- 


- venues of Hanover. The motion was hunted down by 


the new miniſter, the patriot lord Bathurſt, and the earl 
of Bath, which laſt nobleman declared, that he conſi- 
dered it as an act of cowardice and meanneſs, to fall 
paſſively dewn the ſtream of popularity, to ſuffer his 
reaſon and integrity to be overborne by the noiſe of vul- 
gar clamours, which had been raiſed againſt the meaſures 
of government by the low arts of exaggeration, fallaci- 
ous reaſonings, and partial repreſentations. This is the 
very language which fir Robert Walpole had often uſed 
againſt Mr. Pulteney and his confederates in the houſe of 
commons. The aſſociates of the new ſecretary pleaded 
the cauſe of Hanover, and inſiſted upon the neceſſity of 
a land war againſt France, with all the vehemence of 
declamation. Their ſuggeſtions were anſwered ; _ 
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conduct was ſeverely ſtigmatized by the ear] of Cheſter- 


field, who obſerved that the aſſembling an army in Flan- 
ders, without the concurrence of the States-general, or 
any other power engaged by treaty, or bound by intereſt, 
to ſupport the queen of Hungary, was a raſh and ridi- 
culous meaſure : The taking ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians 
into Britiſh , pay, without conſulting the parliament, 
ſeemed highly derogatory to the rights and dignity of the 
great council of the nation, and a very dangerous pre- 
cedent to future times : That theſe troops could not be 
employed againſt the emperor, whom they had already 
recognized : That the arms and wealth of Britain alone 
were altogether inſufficient to raiſe the houſe of Auſtria 
to its former ſtrength, dominion, and influence: That 
the aſſembling an army in Flanders would engage the 


nation as principals in an expenſive and ruinous war, 


with a power which it ought not to provoke, and.could 
not pretend to withſtand in that manner: That while 
Great Britain exhauſted herſelf almoſt to ruin, in pur- 
ſuance of ſchemes founded on engagements to the queen 
of Hungary, the electorate of Hanover, though under 
the ſame engagements, and governed by the ſame prince, 
did not appear to contribute any thing as an ally to her 
aſſiſtance, but was paid by Great Britain tor all the forces 
it had ſent into the field, at a very exo bitant price: 
That nothing could be more abſurd and iniquitous than 
to hire theſe mercenaries, while a numerous army lay 
inactive at home, and the nation groaned under ſuch in- 
tolerable burdens. ** It may be proper (added he) to 
«© repeat what may be forgotten in the multitude. of 
te other objects, that this nation, after having exalted 
te the elector of Hanover from a ſtatę of obicurity, to 
ce the crown, is condemned to hire the troops of that 
« electorate to fight their own cauſe; to hire them at a 
© rate which was never demanded before; and to pay 
ce levy-money for them, though it is known to all Eu- 
te rope that they were not raiſed for this occaſion.” All 
the partiſans of the old miniſtry joined in the oppoſition 
to earl Stanhope's motion, which was rejected by the 


majority. Then the earl of Scarborgugh moyed for an 
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addreſs, to approve of tie meaſures which had been 
taken on the continent; and this was likewiſe carried b 
dint of numbers. It was not, however, a very eligible 
victory: What they gained in parhament they loſt with 
the people. The new miniſters became more odious than 
their predeceſſors ; and people began to think that pub. 
lic virtue was an empty name. | : 
S XXXVT. But the moſt ſevere oppoſition they under. 
went was in their endeavours to ſupport a bill which they 
had concerted, and which had palled through the houſe 


of commons with great precipitation : It repealed cer- 


tain duties on ſpirituous liquors, and licences for retailing 


theſe liquors; and impoſed others at an eaſier rate. 
When thoſe ſevere duties, amounting almoſt to a pro- 
hibition, were impoſed, the populace of London were 
ſunk into the moſt brutal degeneracy, by drinking to 
exceſs the pernicious ſpirit called Gin, which was fold 
ſo cheap that the loweſt claſs of the people could afford 
to indulge themſelves in one continued ſtate of intoxica- 


tion, to the deſtruction of all morals, induſtry, and 


order. Such a ſhameful degree of profligacy prevailed, 
that the retailers of this poiſonous compound ſet u 

painted boards in public, inviting people to be drunk 
for the ſmall expenſe of one penny; aſſuring them they 
might be dead drunk for two-pence, and have ſtraw for 
nothing. They accordingly provided cellars and places 
ſtrewed with ſtraw, to which they conveyed thoſe wretches 
who were overwelmed with intoxication. In theſe diſ- 
mal caverns they lay until they recovered ſome uſe of their 
faculties, and then they had recourſe to the ſame miſ- 
chievous potion ; thus conſuming their health, and ruin- 
ing their families, in hideous receptacles of the moſt 
filthy vice, reſounding with riot, execration, and blaſphe.. 
my. Such beaſtly practices too plainly denoted a total 
want of all police and civil regulations, and would have 
reflected diſgrace upon the moſt bar barous community. 
In order to reſtrain this evil, which was become intole- 
rable, the legiſlature enacted that law which we have al- 
ready mentioned. But the populace ſoon broke through 
all reſtraint. Though no licence was obtained, _ no 
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duty paid, the liquor continued to be fold in all corners 
of the ſtreets : Informers were intimidated by the threats 
of the people; and the juſtices of the peace, either from 
indolence or corruption, neglected to put the law in exe- 
cution. The new miniſters foreſaw that a great revenue 
would accrue to the crown from a repeal of this act; and 
this meaſure they thought they might the more decently 
take, as the law had proved ineffectual: For it appeared 


that the conſumption of gin had conſiderably increaſed 


every year ſince thoſe heavy duties were impoſed. They, 
therefore, pretended, that ſhould the price of the liquor 
be moderately raiſed, and licences granted at twenty ſhil- 
lings each to the retailers, the loweſt claſs of people 
would be debarred the uſe of it to exceſs : Their morals 
would of conſequence be mended ; and a conſiderable 
ſum of money might be raiſed for the 7 of the war, 
by mortgaging the revenue ariſing from the duty and the 
licences. 1 theſe maxims the new bill was founded, 
and paſſed through the lower houſe without 4 e ; 
But among the peers it produced the moſt obſtinate diſ- 
pute which had happened ſince the beginning of this par- 
liament. The firſt affault it ſuſtained was from lord 
Hervey, who had been diveſted of his poſt of privy- ſeal, 
which was beſtowed on lord Gower : And theſe two no- 
blemen exchanged principles from that inſtant. The firſt . 
was hardened into a ſturdy patriot ; the other ſuppled 
into an obſequious courtier. Lord Hervey, on this oc- 
caſion, made a florid harangue upon the pernicious effects 
of that deſtructive ſpirit they were about to let looſe upon 
their fellow-creatures. Several prelates expatiated on the 
fame topics: But the earl of Cheſterfield attacked the 
bill with the united powers of reaſon, wit, and ridi- 
cule. Lord Carteret, lord Bathurſt, and the earl of 
Bath, were numbered among its advocates ; and ſhrewd 
arguments were advanced on both fides of the queſtion. 
Aﬀter very long, warm, and repeated debates, the bill 
ru without amendments, though the whole bench of 
iſnops voted againſt it; and we cannot help owning, 
that it has not been attended with thoſe diſmal conſe- 


quences which the lords in the oppoſition foretold. W 
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the queſtion was put for committing this bill, and the 
earl of Cheſterfield ſaw the biſhops join in his diviſion, 
J am in doubt (ſaid he) whether I have not got on the 
ce other fide of the queſtion; for I have not had the 
« honour to divide with ſo many lawn ſleeves for ſeveral 
_ vous. 
S XXXVII. By the report of the ſecret committee 
it appeared that the then miniſter had commenced proſe- 
cutions againit the mayors of boroughs who oppoſed his 
influence in the elections of members of parliament, 
Theſe proſecutions were founded on ambiguities in char- 
ters, or trivial informalities in the choice of magiſtrates. 
An appeal cn ſuch a proceſs was brought into the houſe 
of lords; and this evil falling under conſideration, a 
bill was prepared for ſecuring the independency of cor- 
porations : But as it tended to diminiſh the i Wn of 
the miniſtry, they argued againſt it with their uſual ea- 
gerneſs and ſucceſs ; and it was rejected on a diviſion. 
The mutiny bill and feveral others paſſed through both 
houſes. The commons granted ſupplies to the amount 
of ſix millions, raiſed by the land- tax, the malt-tax, 
duties on ſpirĩtuous liquors, and licences, and a loan 
from the ſmking- fund. In two years the national debt 
had ſuffered an mcreaſe of two millions four hundred 
thouſand pounds. (1743.) On the twenty-firſt day of 
April the ſeſſion was cloſed in the uſual manner. The 
king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, told them, that, at 
the requiſition of the queen of Hungary, he had ordered 


his army, in conjunction with the Auſtrians, to paſs the 


Rhine for her ſupport and aſſiſtance: That he continued 
one ſquadron of hive in the Mediterranean, and another 
in the Weſt-Indies. He thanked the commons for the 
ample ſupplies they had granted ; and declared it was the 
fixed purpole cf his heart to promote the true intereſt and 
happineſs of his kingdoms. Immediately after the pro- 
rogation of parliament he embarked for Germany, ac- 
companied by the duke of Cumberland, lord Carteret, 
and other perſons of diſtinction. © 
© XXXVIII. At this period the queen of Hungary 
ſeemed to triumph over all her enemies, The French 
| were 
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were driven out of Bohemia-and part of the * 
latinate; and their forces under mareſchal Broglio were 
poſted on the Danube. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at 
the head of the Auſtrian army, entered Bavaria; and in 
April obtained a victory over a body of Bavarians at 
Braunau: At the ſame time, three bodies of Croatians 
penetrating through the paſſes of the Tyroleze, ravaged 


the whole country to the very gates of Munich. The 


emperor preſſed the French general to hazard a battle; 
but he refuſed to run this riſque, though he had received 
a ſtrong reinforcement from France. His Imperial ma- 
jeſty, thinking himſelf unſafe in Munich, retired to 
Augſburgh: Niareſchal Seckendorf retreated with the 
Bavarian troops to Ingoldſtadt, where he was afterwards 
joined by mareſchal Broglio, whoſe troops had in this 
retreat been purſued and terribly haraſſed by the Auſ- 
trian cavalry and huſſars. Prince Charles had opened a 
free communication with Munich, which now for the 
third time fell into the hands of the queen of Hungary, 
Her arms likewiſe reduced Friedberg and Landi erg, 
while prince Charles continued to purſue the French to 
Donawert, where they were joined by twelve thouſand 
men from the Rhine. Broglio ſtill avoided an engage- 
ment, and retreated before the enemy to Hailbron. The 
emperor being thus abandoned by his allies, and ſtripped 
of all bis dominions, repaired to Franckfort, where he 
lived in indigence and obſcurity. He now made advances 
towards an accommodation with the queen of Hungary. 
His general, Seckendorf, had an interview with count 
Khevenhuller at the convent of Lowerſconfield, where a 
convention was ſigned, This treaty imported, that the 
emperor ſhould remain neuter during the continuanceof the 


preſent war; and that his troops ſhould be quartered in 


Franconia: That the queen of Hungary ſhould keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bavaria till the peace: That Braunau and 
Scarding ſhould be delivered up to the Auſtrians : That the 
French garriſon of Ingoldſtadt ſhould be permitted to with- 
draw, and be replaced by Bavarians ; but that the Auſtrian 
generals ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all the artillery, 


magazines, and warlike ſtores belonging to the French, 
which 
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which ſhould be found in the place. The governors of 
Egra and Ingoldſtadt refuſing to acquieſce in the capi- 
tulation, the Auſtrians had recourſe to the operations of 
war; and both places were reduced. In Ingoldſtadt 
they found all the emperor's domeſtic treaſure, jewels, 
plate, pictures, cabinets, and curioſities, with the ar- 
cChives of the houſe of Bavaria, the moſt valuable effects 
belonging to the nobility of that electorate, a prodigious 
train of artillery, and a vaſt quantity of proviſions, arms, 
and ammunition. _ | 


S XXXIX. The French king, baffled in all the efforts 


he had hitherto made for the ſupport of the emperor, 
ordered his miniſter at Franckfort to deliver a declaration 
to the diet, profeſſing himſelf extremely well pleaſed to 
hear they intended to interpoſe their mediation for ter- 
minating the war. He ſaid, he was no leſs ſatisfied with 
the treaty of neutrality which the emperor had concluded 
with the queen of Hungary ; an event of which he was 
no ſooner informed, than he had ordered his troops to 


return to the frontiers of his dominions, that the Ger- 


manic body might be convinced of his equity and mo- 
deration, To this declaration the queen of Hungary 
anſwered in a reſeript, that the deſign of France was to 
embarraſs her affairs, and deprive her of the aſſiſtance of 
her allies : That the elector of Bavaria could not be con- 
ſidered as a neutral party in his own cauſe: That the 
mediation of the empire could only produce a peace either 
with or without the concurrence of France : That in the 
former caſe no ſolid peace could be expected; in the latter, 
it was eaſy to foreſee, that France would pay no regard 


to a peace in which ſhe ſhould have no concern. She 
affirmed, that the aim of the French king was ſolely to 


gain time to repair his loſſes, that he might afterwards 
revive the troubles of the empire. The elector of Mentz, 
who had favoured the emperor, was now dead, and his 


ſucceſſor inclined to the Auſtrian intereſt. He allowed 


this reſcript to be entered in the journal of the diet, to- 
gether with the proteſts which had been made when the 
vote of Bohemia was ſuppreſſed in the late election. The 
emperor complained in a circular letter of this tranſaction, 
_— | | as 
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as a ſtroke levelled at his Imperial dignity ; and it gave 
riſe to a warm diſpute among the members of the Ger- 


manic body. Several princes reſented the haughty con- 


duct, and began to be alarmed at the ſucceſs of the houſe 


of Auſtria ; while others pitied the deplorable fituation 
of the emperor. The kings of Great Britain and Pruſ- 
fia, as electors of Hanover and Brandenburgh, eſpouſed 
oppoſite ſides in this conteſt. His Pruſſian majeſty pro- 
teſted againſt the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Saxe-Law- 
enburgh, claimed by the king of Great Britain : He 


had an interview with general Seckendorf at Apſpach; 
and was ſaid to have privately viſited the emp:ror at 


Franckfort. 
$ XL. The troops which the king of Great Britain 
had aſſembled in the Netherlands, began their march 


for the Rhine in the latter end of February; and in May 


they encamped near Hocch on the river Mayne, under the 
command of the earl of Stair. This nobleman ſent ma- 
jor-general Bland to Franckfort, with a compliment to 
the emperor, aſſuring him, in the name of his Britannic 
majeſty, that the reſpe& owing to his dignity ſhould not 


be violated, nor the place of his reſidence diſturbed. 


Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, the emperor retired to 
Munich, though he was afterwards compelled to return, 
by the ſucceſs of the Auſtrians in Bavaria. The French 
king, in order to prevent the junction of the Britiſh forces 
with prince Charles of Lorraine, ordered the mareſchal 
de Noailles to aſſemble ſixty thouſand men upon the 
Mayne; while Coigny was ſent into Alſace with a nu- 
merous army, to defend that province, and oppoſe prince 
Charles, ſhould he attempt to paſs the Rhine. The 
mareſcha] de Noailles, having ſecured the towns of Spire, 
Worms, and Oppenheim, paſſed the Rhine in the be- 
ginning of June, and poſted himſelf on the eaſt fide of 
that river, above Franckfort. The earl of Stair advanced 
towards him, and encamped at Kijlenbach, between the 
river Mayne and the foreſt of d'Armſtadt : From this 
ſituation he made a movement to Aſchaffenburgh, with 


_ a view to ſecure the navigation of the Upper Mayne; but 


he was anticipated by the enemy, who lay on the —_ 
ide 
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fide of the river, and had taken poſſeſſion of the poſts 
above, ſo as to intercept all ſupplies. They were poſted 
on the other ſide of the river, oppoſite to the allies, whoſe 
camp they overlooked ; and they found means, by their 
Parties and other precautions, to cut off the communica- 
tion. by water between Franckfort and the confederates. 
The duke of Cumberland had already come to make his 
firſt campaign, and his. majeſty arrived in the cainp on 
the ninth day of June. He found his army, amounting 
to about forty thouſand men, in danger of ftarving : He 
received intelligence, that a reinforcement of twelve thou- 
ſand Hanoverians and Heſſians had reached Hanau; and 
he reſolved to march thither, both with a view to effect 
the junction, and to procure proviſion for his forces. 
With this view he decamped on the twenty- ſixth day of 
June. He had no ſooner quitted Aichaffenburgh, than 
it was ſeized by the French general: He had not marched 
above three leagues, when he perceived the enemy, to 
the number of thirty thouſand, had paſſed the river far- 
ther down, at Selingenſtadt, and were drawn up in order 
of battle at the village of Dettingen, to diſpute his paſſ- 
age. Thus he found himlelf cooped up in a very dan- 
gerous ſituation. The enemy had poſſelfed themſelves of 
Aſchaffenburgh behind, ſo as to prevent his retreat: His 
troops were confined in a narrow plain, bounded by hills 
and woods on the right, flanked on the left by the river 
Mayne, on the oppoſite fide of which the F rench had 
erected batteries that annoyed the allies on their march : 
In the front a conſiderable part of the French army was 
drawn up, with a narrow paſs before them, the village | 
of Dettingen on their right, a wood on their left, and a 
moraſs in the centre. hus environed, the confederates 
muſt either have fought at a very great diſadvantage, or 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, had not the duke 
de Gramont, who commanded the enemy, been inſtigated 
by the ſpirit of madneſs to forego theſe advantages. He 
paſſed the defile, and, advancing towards the allies, a 
battle enſued. The French borke charged with great im- 
petuoſity, and ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry were 
put in diſorder ; But the infantry of the allies . 
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with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, under the eye of 
their ſovereign, as ſoon determined the fate of the day: 
The French were obliged to give way, and repaſs the 
Mayne with great precipitation, having loſt about five 
thouſand men killed, wounded, or taken. Had they 
been properly purſued before they recollected themſelves - 
from their firſt confuſion, in all probability they would 
have ſuſtained a total overthrow. The earl of Stair pro- 
poſed that a body of cavalry ſhould be detached on this 
ſervice; but his advice was over-ruled. The loſs of the 
allies in this action amounted to two theuſand men. The 
nerals Clayton and Monroy were killed: The duke of 
Cumberland, who exhibited nncommon proofs of cou- 


rage, was ſhot through the calf of the leg: The earl of 


Albemarle, general Huſke, and ſeveral other officers of 
diſtinction, were wounded. The king expoſed his perſon 
to a ſevere fire of cannon as well as muſquetry : He rode 
between the firſt and ſecond lines with his ſword drawn, 
and encouraged the troops to fight for the honour of Eng- 
land. Immediately after the action he continued his 
march to Hanau, where he was joined by the reinforce- 
ment. The earl of Stair ſent a trumpet to mareſchal de 
Noailles, recommending to his protection the ſick and 
wounded that were left on the field of battle; and theſe 
the French general treated with great care and tenderneſs. 
Such generoſity ſoftens the rigours of war, and does 


honour to humanity. 
XLI. The two armies continued on different fides 


of the river till the twelfth day of July, when the French 
general receiving intelligence that prince Charles of Lor- 
raine had approached the Neckar, he ſuddenly retired, 
and repaſſed the Rhine between Worms and Oppenheim, 
The king of Great Britain was viſited by prince Charles 
and count Khevenhuller at Hanau, where the future 


operations of the campaign were regulated. On the 


twenty-ſeventh day of Auguſt, the allied army paſſed the 


Rhine at Mentz, and the king fixed his head-quarters in 


the epiſeopal palace at Worms. Here the forces lay en. 
camped till the latter end of September, when they ad- 
vanced to Spire, where they were joined by twenty thou- 
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fand Dutch auxiliaries from the Netherlands. Mare. 
ſchal Noailles having retreated into Upper Alſace, the 
allies took poſſeſſion of Germerſheim, and demoliſhed the 
entrenchments which the enemy had raiſed on the Queich; 
then they returned to Mentz, and in October were dif. 
tributed into winter-quarters, after an inactive cam. 
paign that redounded very little to the honour of thoſe by 
whom the motions of the army were conducted. In 
September a treaty had been concluded at Worms between 
his Britannic majeſty, the king of Sardinia, and the 
queen of Hungary. She engaged to maintain thirty 
thouſand men in Italy: The king of Sardinia obliged 
himſelf to employ forty thouſand infantry and five thou- 
ſand horſe, in confideration of his commanding the com- 
bined army, and receiving an annual ſubſidy of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds from Great Britain. As a further 
gratification, the queen yielded to him the city of F la- 
centia, with ſeveral diſtricts in the dutchy of Pavia, and 
in the Novareſe; and all her right wb pretenſions to 
Final, at preſent poſſeſſed by the republic of Genoa, 
which, they hoped, would give it up, on being repaid 
the purchaſe-money, amounting to three hundred thou - 
ſand pounds, This ſum the king of England promiſed 
to diſburſe ; and moreover to maintain a ſtrong ſquadron 


in the Mediterranean, the commander of which ſhould | 


act in concert with his Sardinian majeſty, Finally, the 
contracting powers agreed, that Final ſhould be conſti- 
tuted a free port, like that of Leghorn. Nothing could 
be more unjuſt than this treaty, by which the Genoeſe 
were negotiated out of their 90 gre They had pur- 
chaſed the marquiſate of Final of the late emperor he a 


valuable conſideration, and the purchaſe had been gua- 


ranteed by Great Britain. It could not, therefore, be 
expected that they would part with this acquiſition to a 
prince whoſe power they thought already too formidable; 
eſpecially, on condition of its being made a free port, 
to the prejudice of their own commerce. They preſented 
remonſtrances againſt this article, by their- miniſters at 
the courts of London, Vienna, and Turin; and, as very 
little regard was paid to their repreſentations, they threw 


them- 
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themſelves into the arms of France and Spain for pro- 


tection. > WR | et SIO 

S XLII. After the battle of Dettingen, colonel Ment- 
zel, at the head of a large body of irregulars belonging to 
the queen of Hungary, made an irruption into Lorraine, 
part of which they ravaged without mercy. Ia Sep- 
tember prince Charles, with the Auſtrian army, entered 
the Briigaw, and attempted to paſs; the Rhine; but 


mareſchal Coigny had taken ſuch precautions for guard- 


ing it on the other fide, that he was obliged to abandon 
his deſign, and marching back into the Upper Palatinate, 
quartered his troops in that country, and in Bavaria. 
By this time the earl of Stair had ſolicited and obtained 
leave to reſign his command. He had for ſome time 


thought himſelf neglected; and was unwilling that his 


reputation ſhouid ſuffer on account of meaſures in which 
he had no concern. In October the king of Great Bri- 
tain returned to Hanover, and the army ſeparated. The 
troops in Britiſh pay marched back to the Netherlands, 
and the reſt took their route to their reſpective countries. 
The States-general ſtill wavered between their own im- 


mediate intereſt and their defire to ppc the houſe of 


Auſtria, At length, however, they ſupplied her with 
a ſubſidy, and ordered twenty thouſand men to march 
to her aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding, the intrigues of the 
marguis de Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at the Hague, 
and the declaration of the king of Pruſſia, who diſap- 
79 of this meaſure, and refuſed them a paſſage through 

is territories to the Rhine. | | "By 
$ XLIII. Sweden was filled with diſcontents, and 
divided into factions. The generals Bodenbrock and 
Lewenhaupt were beheaded, having been ſacrificed as 
ſcape-goats for the miniſtry. Some unſucceſsful efforts 
by ſea and land were made againſt the Ruſſians. At 
laſt the peace of Abo was concluded; and the duke of 
Holſtein- Utin, uncle to the ſucceſſor of the Ruſſian throne, 
was choſen as next heir to the crown of Sweden. A 
party had been formed in favour of the prince of Den- 
mark; and the order of the peaſants actually elected him 
as ſucceſſor, The debates in the college of nobles roſę 
| | CSS | to 
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to a very dangerous degree of animoſity, and were ap. 


peaſed by an harangue in Swediſh verſe, which one of 
the ſenators pronounced. The peaſants yielded the point, 


and the ſucceſſion was ſettled on the duke of Holſtein. 


Denmark, inftigated by French councils, began to make 
reparations of war againſt Sweden: But a body of Ruſ- 
an auxiharies arriving in that kingdom, under the com- 
mand of general Keith, and the czarina declaring ſhe 
would afſi the Swedes with her whole force, the king of 
Denmark thought proper to diſarm. It had been an old 
maxim of French policy toembroil the courts of the North, 
that they might be too much employed at home to inter- 
meddle in the affairs of Germany, while France was at 
war with the houſe of Auſtria. The good underſtanding 
between the czarina and the queen of Hungary was at 
this period deſtroyed, in conſequence of à conſpiracy 
which had been formed by ſome perſons of diſtinction at 
the court of Peterſburg, for removing the empreſs Eliza- 
beth, and recalling the princeſs Anne to the adminiſtra- 
tion. This defign being diſcovered, the principal con- 
ſpirators were corporally puniſhed, and ſent in exile to 
Siberia. The marquis de Botta, the Auſtrian miniſter, 
who had reſided at the court of the czarina, was ſuſpected 
of having been concerned in the plot; though the grounds 
of this Foſpicion did not appear until after he was re- 
called, and fent as ambaſſador to the court of Berlin. 


* 


The empreſs demanded ſatisfaction of the queen of Hun- 


gary, who appointed commiſſioners to inquire into his 
conduct, and he was acquitted: But the czarina was not 
at all ſatisfied of his innocence. In February a defenſive 


treaty of alliance was concluded between this princeſs and 


the king of Great Britain. | 
S XLIV. By this time France was deprived of her 
ableſt miniſter, in the death of the cardinal de Fleury, 
who had for many years managed the affairs of that King- 
dom. He is ſaid to have poſſeſſed a lively genius, and 
an inſinuating addreſs; to have been regular in his de- 

rtment, and moderate in his diſpoſition 5 but at the 
ame time he has been branded as, deceitful, diſſembling, 
and vindictive. His ſcheme of politics was altogether 
pacific : 


— 
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pacific : He endeavoured to accompliſh his purpoſes. by 


railing and fomenting intrigues at foreign courts ; He did 
not ſeem to pay much regard to the 2 glory of 
France; and he too much neglected the naval power of 
that kingdom. Since Broglio was driven out of Ger- 
many, the French court affected uncommon moderation. 
They pretended that their troops had only acted as auxi- 
liaries while they remained in the empire : Being, how- 
ever, apprehenſive of an irrupticn into their own domi- 
nions, they declared, that thoſe troops were no longer ta 
be conſidered in that light, but as ſubjects acting in the 
ſervice of France. The campaign in Italy proved unfa- 
vourable to the Spaniards, In the beginning of February 
count Gages, who commanded the Spaniſh army in the 
Bologneſe, amounting to four-and-twenty thouſand men, 
* the Penaro, and advanced to Campo- Santo, where 

e encountered the Imperial and Piedmonteſe forces, 
commanded by the counts Traun and Aſpremont. The 
ſtrength of the two armies was nearly equal. The action 
was obſtinate and bloody, though indeciſive. The Spa- 
niards loſt about fœur thouſand men killed, wounded, or 
taken. The damage ſuſtained by the confederates was 
not quite ſo great. Some cannon and colours were taken 
on both ſides; and each claimed the victory. Count 
Gages repaſſed the Penaro retreated ſud-ienly from Bo- 
logna; and marched to Rim'ni in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


where he fortified his camp in an advantageous ſituat ion, 


after having ſuffered ſeverely by deſertion. Count Traun 
remained inactive in the Modeneſe till September, when 
he reſigned his command to prince Lobkowitz. This 
general entered the Bolo:neſe in October, and then ad- 
vanced towards count Gages, who, with his forces, now 
reduced to ſeven thouſand, retreated to Fano ; but after- 
wards took poſſeſſion of Peſaro, and fertified all the paſſes 
of the river Foglia. The ſeaſon was far advanced before 


the Spaniſh troops, commanded by Don Philip, in Savoy, 


entered upon action. In all probability, the courts of 
Verſailles and Madrid carried on ſome private negotia- 
tion with the king of Sardinia. This expedient failing, 
Don Philip decamped from Chamberri in the latter * 
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of Auguſt, and defiling through Dauphine towards Biran- H 
con, was joined by the prince of Conti, at the head of 
twenty thovſand French auxiliaries. Thus reinforced, he 15 
attacked the Piedmonteſe lines at Chatexu-Dauphine; but | 
was repulſed in ſeveral attempts, and obliged to retreat 
with conſiderable loſs. The French etftabliſhed their 85 
winter- quarters in Dauphiné and Provence; and the 
Spaniards maintained their footing in Savoy. . 
SXLV. The Britiſh fleet commanded by admiral Mat- 
thews overawed all the ſtates that bordered on the 
Mediterranean. This officer, about the end of June, 
underſtanding that fourteen xebecks, laden with artillery 
and ammunition for the Spaniſh army, had arrived at Ge- 
noa, failed thither from the road of Hieres, and demanded 
of the republic that they would either oblige theſe veſſels 
with the ſtores to quit their harbour, or ſequeſter their 
lading until a general peace ſhould be eftabliſhed, After 
ſome ditpute, it was agreed that the cannon and ſtores 
ſhould be depoſited in the caſtle of Bonifacio, ſituated on 
a rock at the ſouth end of Corſica; and that the xebecks 
ſhonld have leave to retire without moleſtation. The 
Corſicans had ſome years before revolted, and ſhaken off 
the dominion of the Genoeſe, under which their iſland 
had remained for many centuries. They found them- 
ſelves opprefled, and reſolved to aſſert their freedom. 
They conferred the ſovereign authority on a German 
adventurer, who was ſolemnly proclaimed, by the name 
of king Theodore, He had ſupplied them with fome 
arms and ammunition, which he had brought from Tu- 
nis; and amuſed them with promiſes of being aſſiſted by 
foreign powers in retrieving their independency : But as 
theſe promiſes were not performed, they treated him ſo 
roughly, that he had thought proper to quit the iſland, 
and they ſubmitted again to their old maſters. The trou- 
bles of Corſica were now revived. Theodore reviſited his 
kingdom, and was recognized by the principal chiefs of 
the iſland. He publiſhed a manifeſto: He granted a ge- 
neral pardon to all his ſubjects who ſhould return to their 
obedience: He pretcnded to be countenanced and ſup- 
ported by the king of Great Britain and the queen of 
| | ” Hungary. 
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Hungary. He was certainly thought a proper inſtrument 
to perplex and haraſs the Genoeſe, and ſupplied at this 
juncture with a ſum of money to purchaſe arms for the 


Corſicans: But a change ſoon happened in the Britiſh 


miniſtry, and then he was ſuffered to relapſe into his ori- 
ginal obſcurity. Admiral Matthews, though he did not 
undertake any expedition of importance againſt the mari- 
time towns of Spain, continued to aſſert the Britiſh em- 
pire at ſea through the whole extent of the Mediterranean, 
The Spanith army under Don Philip was no ſooner in mo- 


tion, than the Engliſh admiral ordered ſome troops and can- 


non to be diſembarked for the ſecurity” of Villa-Franca. 
Some ſtores having been landed at Civita-Vecchia, for the 


uſe of the Spaniſh forces under count Gages, Matthews in- 


terpreted this tranſaction into a violation of the neutrality 
which the pope had profeſſed ; and ſent thither a ſquadron 
to bombard the place. The city of Rome was filled with 
conſternation ; and the pope had recourſe to the good of - 
fices of his Sardinian majeſty, in conſequence of which the 
Engliſh ſquadron was ordered to withdraw. The cap- 
tains of fingle cruizing ſhips, by their activity and vigi- 


Jance, wholly interrupted the commerce of Spain; canno- 


naded and burned ſome towns on the fea {ide ; and kept 
the whole coaſt in continual alarm *. 
S XLVI. In the Weſt Indies ſome unſucceſsful efforts 
were made by an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by com- 
modore Knowles. He attacked La Gueira on the coaſt 
of Carraccas, in the month of February; but met with 
ſuch a warm reception, that he was obliged to deſiſt, and 
make the beſt of his way for the Dutch ifland Curacoa, 
where he repaired the damage he had ſuſtained. His ſhips 
being refitted, he made another attempt upon Porto Ca- 
vallo in April, which like the former miſcarried. Twelve 
hundred marines being landed in the neighbourhood of 
the place, were ſeized with ſuch a panic, that it was found 
neceſſary to reimbark them without delay. Then the 
commodore abandoned the enterpriſe, and failed back to 
his ſtation at the Leeward Iſlands, without having added 


-S See note [ E at the end of the volume. 
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much to his reputation, either as to conduct or reſolution. 
On the continent of America the operations of the war 


were very inconſiderable. General Oglethorpe having re- 
ceived intelligence, that the Spaniards prepared for ano- 


ther invaſion from St. Auguſtine, aſſembled a body of 
Indians, as a reinforcement to part of his own regiment, 


with the highlanders and rangers, and in the ſpring be- 


gan his march, in order to anticipate the enemy. He 
encamped for ſome time in the neighbourhood of St. Au- 


guſtine, by way of defiance: But they did not think | 


proper to hazard an engagement; and as he was in no 
condition to undertake a ſiege, he returned to Georgia. 
In October the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter of his 
Britannic majeſty, was married by proxy, at Hanover, 
to the prince- royal of Denmark, who met her at Altena, 
and conducted her to Copenhagen. | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


& I. Debate in parliament agaiift the Hanowerian troops. 
$ II. Supplies granted, S III. Projefed invajun of 


Great Britain. & IV. A French ſquadron ſails up the 


3 Channel. & V. The kingdom is put in a poſture 
of defence. & VI. The dejign of the French deſcaled. 
War between France and England. S VII. Bill 
againſt thoſe who ſhould correſpond with the ſons of the 
pretender. & VIII. Naval engagement off Toulon. 
F IX. Advances towards peace made by the emperor. 
$ X. Treaty of Franckfort. & XI. Progreſs of the 
French king in the Netherlands. &, XII. Prince Charles 
of Lorraine paſſes the Rhine. & XIII. The king of 
Pruſia makes an irruptian into Bohemia. & XIV. 
Campaign in Bavaria and Flanders. & XV. The 
king of Naples joins count Gages in Italy. & XVI. Bat- 
tie off Coni. S XVII. Return of commodore Anſon. 
Str John Balchen periſbes at ſea. & XVIII. Rewvolu- 
tion in the Britiſh miniſtry. Seſſion of parliament. 
$ XIX., Death of the emperor C . 
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 betaveen the queen of Hungary and the young elector of 
Bavaria. & XX. The king of Pruſſia gains two ſuc- 
ceffive battles at Friedberg and Sobr, over the Aufirian 
and Saxon forces. S XXI. Treaty of Dreſden. The 
grand duke of Tuſcany elected emperer of Germany. 
XXII. Theallies are defeated at Fontenoy. XXIII. 
The king of Sardinia is almoſt ſtripped of bis domimons. 


 S$XXIV. The Engliſh forces tate Cape-Breton, & XXV. 


The importance of this congueſt. & XX VI. Preject „ 
a2n inſurrettion in Great Britain. XXVII. The eldeſt 
fon of the Chevalier de St. George lands in Scotland. 
F XXVIII. Takes poſſeſſion of Edinburgh. \ XXIX. 


Defeats fir Fohn Cope at Prefion-Pans. & XXX. Ef- 


. forts of the friends of government in Scotland. & XXXI. 
Precautions taken in England. & XXXII. Theprince 
pretender reduces Carliſie, and penetrates as far as 
Derby. Confiernation of the Londoners. S XXXIII. 

. The rebels retreat into Scotland. & XXXIV. They in- 


| weſt the Caſile of Stirling. & XXXV. The king's 


troops under H æoley are cuorſted at Falkirk. & XXXVI. 
The duke of Cumberland afjumes the command” of the 
forces in Scotland. XXXVII. 5 The rebels undertake 
the fiege of Fort William, | 


$ I. PHE diſcontents of England were artfully in- 
flamed by antiminiſterial writers, who not only 


exaggerated the burdens of the people, and drew frightſul 


pictures of the diſtreſs and miſery which, they ſaid, im- 


pended over the nation, but alio employed the arts of 


calumny and miſrepreſentation, to excite a jealouſy and 
national quarrel between the Engliſh and Hanoverians, 
They affirmed that in the laſt campaign the Britiſh ge- 
neral had been neglected and deſpiſed; while the coun- 
eils of foreign officers, greatly inferior to him in capacity, 
quality, and reputation, had been followed, to the preju- 
dice of the common cauſe: That the Britifh troops ſuſ- 
tained daily inſults from their own mercenaries, who were 


 mmdulged with particular marks of royal favour : That the 


fovere'gn himſelf appeared at Dettingen in a Hanoverian 
ſcarf; and that his electoral troops were of very little ſer- 
vice 
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vice in that engagement. Though the moſt material of 


theſe aſſertions were certainly falſe, they made a ftrong 


impreſſion on the minds of the people, already writated by 
the enormous expenſe of a continental war maintained for 
the intereſt of Germany. When the parliament met in 
the beginning of December, a motion was made in the 
houſe of peers,” by the earl of Sandwich, for an addreſs, 
beſeeching his majeſty to diſcontinue the Hanoverian troops 
in Britiſh. pay, in order te remove the popular diſcontent, 
and ſtop the murmurs of the Engliſh troops abroad. He 
was ſupported. by the duke of Bedford, the earl of Cheſ- 
 terfield, and all the leaders in the oppoſition, who did not 
fail to enumerate and inſiſt upon all the circumſtances we 
have mentioned. They moreover obſerved, that better 
. troops might be hired at a ſmaller expenſe : That it would 
be a vain and endleſs taſk to exhauſt the national treaſure, 
in enriching a hungry and barren electorate: That the 
popular diſſatis faction againſt theſe mercenaries was fo ge- 
neral, and raiſed to ſuch violence, as nothing but their 
diſmiſſion could appeaſe: That if ſuch hirelings ſhould be 
thus continued from year to year, they might at laſt be- 
come a burden entailed upon the nation, and be made 
ſubſervient, under ſome ambitious prince, to purpoſes de- 
ſtructive of Britiſh liberty. Theſe were the ſuggeſtions 
of ſpleen and animolity : For, granting the neceſſity of a 
land war, the Hanoverians were the moſt natural allies and 
auxiliaries which Great Britain could engage and employ. 
How inſolent ſoever ſome few individual generals of that 
electorate might have been in their private deportment, 
certain it is, their troops behaved with great ſobriety, diſ- 
cipline, and decorum ; and in the day of battle did their 
duty with as much courage and alacrity as any body of 
men ever difplayed on the like occaſion. The motion was 
rejected: by the majority; but, when the term for keeping 
them in the Britiſh pay was nearly expired, and the eiti- 
mates for their being continued the enſuing year were laid 
before the houſe; the earl of Sandwich renewed his motion. 
The lord chancellor, as ſpeaker of the houſe, interpoſing, 
declared, that by their * 4 a queſtion once rejected could 
not be revived during the ſame ſeſſion. A debate * 


9 


both parties in the proſecution of the ſame meaſures. 
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and the ſecond motion was over-ruled. . The Hanoyerian 
troops were voted in the houſe of commons: Nevertheleſs, 
the ſame nobleman moved in the upper houſe, that the con- 
tinuing ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians in Britiſh pay was 


prejudicial to his majeſty's true intereſt, uſeleſs to the 


common cauſe, and dangerous to the welfare and tranguil- 
lity of the nation. He was ſeconded by the duke of 


Marlborough, who had reſigned his commiſhon in diſguſt; 


and the propoſal gave birth to another warm diſpute: But 
victory declared, as uſual, for the miniſtry. }. 


S 11. In the houſe of commons they ſuſtained divers 
attacks. A motion was made for laying a duty of eight 


fillings in the pound on all places and penſions. Mr. 
Grenville moved for an addreſs, to beſeech his majeſty, 
that he would not engage the Britiſh nation any further in 
the war on the continent, without the concurrence of the 


States- general on certain ſtipulated proportions of force and 


expenſe, as in the late war. Theſe propoſals begat vigor- 
ous debates, in which the country party were always 


foiled by dint of ſuperior number. Such was the credit 
and influence of the miniſtry in parliament, that-although 


the national debt was increaſed by above ſix millions fince 
the commencement of the war, the commons indulged them 


with an enormous ſum for the expenſe of the enſuing 
year. The grants ſpecified in the votes amounted to fix 
millions and an half: To this ſum were added three 
millions and an half paid to the finking-tund in perpetual 
taxes; ſo that this year's expenſe role to ten millions. 
The funds eſtabliſhed for the annual charge were the 
land and malt taxes; one million paid by the Eaſt-India 

company for the renewal of their charter, twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds by annuities, one million from the ſink- 
ing- fund, 1 thouſard pounds from the coin- 
age, and fix hundred thouſand pounds by a lottery 3 an 
expedient which for ſome time had been annnally repeat- 
ed; and which, in a great meaſure, contributed to de- 


bauch the morals of the public, by introducing a ſpirit of 


gaming, deſtructive of all induſtry and virtue. i 
SI. The diſſenſions of the Britiſh parliament were 
ſuddenly ſuſpended by an event that ſcemed to unite 
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This was the intelligence of an intended invaſion. By 
the parliamentary diſputes, the loud clamours, and the 
general diſſatisfaction of the people in Great Britain, the 
French miniſtry were perſuaded that the nation was rip 
for a revolt. This belief was corroborated by the aſſer- 
tions of their emiſſaries in different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Theſe were papiſts and jacobites of ſtrong 
prejudices and warm imaginations, who ſaw things 
through the medium of paſſion and party, and ſpoke ra- 
ther from extravagant zeal than from ſober conviction. 
They gave the court of Verſailles to underſtand, that if 
the chevalier de St. George, or his eldeſt fon, Charles 
Edward, ſhould appear at the head of a French army in 
Great Britain, a revolution would inftantly follow in 
his favour. This intimation was agreeable to cardinal 


de Tencin, who, ſince the death of Fleury, had borne a 


mare in the adminiftration of France. He was of a vio- 
"Tent enterpriſing temper. He had been recommended to 
the purple by the chevalier de St. George, and was ſeem- 
ingly attached to the Stuart family. His ambition was. 
flattered with the proſpect of giving a king to Great Bri- 
"tain; of performing ſuch eminent ſervice to his benefac- 
tor, and of reſtorinz to the throne of their anceftors a fa- 
milly connected by the ties of blood with all the greateſt 
princes of Europe. The miniſtry of France foreſaw, that 
even if this aim ſhould miſcarry, a deſcent.upon Great 
Britain would make a confiderable diverſion from the 
"continent in favour of France, and embroil and embarraſs 
bis Britannic majeſty, who was the chief ſupport of the 
"Houſe of Auftria, and all its allies. AQuated by theſe 
motives, he concerted meaſures with the chevalier de St. 

_ © Geogre at Rome, who being too much advanced in years 
to engage perſonally in ſuch an expedition, agreed to 
"delegite his pretenſions and authority to his ſon Charles, 
a youth of promiſing talents, ſage, ſecret, brave, and en- 
terpriſing, amiable in his perſon, grave, and even reſerv- 
ed in his deportment. He approved himſelf in the ſe- 
quel compoſed and moderate in ſucceſs, wonderfully firm 

in a ity; and though tenderly nurſed in all the de- 
lights of an effeminate country, and gentle elimate, pa- 
tient almoſt beyond belief of cold, hunger, and fatigue 
| | Such, 
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Zuch was the adventurer now deſtined to fill the hope 
which the French miniſtry had conceived, from the pro- 
jected invaſion of Great Brita mn. 
g IV. Count Saxe was appointed by the French king 
commander of the troops delg 

which amounted to fifteen thouſand men. They began 
their march to Picardy, and a great number of veſſels 
was aſſembled for their embarkation at Dunkirk, Calais, 
and Boulogn. It was determined that they ſhould be 
landed in Kent, under convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron equip- 
ped at Breſt, and commanded by monſieur de Roque- 
feville, an officer of experience and capacity. The che- 
valier de St. George is ſaid to have required the perſonal 


gned for this expedition, 


ſervice of the duke of Ormond, who excuſed himſelf on 
account of his advanced age : Be that as it will, prince 
Charles departed from Rome about the end of December, 
in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, attended by one ſer- 
vant oniy, and furniſhed with paſſports by cardinal 


Aquaviva. He travelled through Tuicany to Genoa, from 


whence he proceeded to Savona, where he embarked for 


Antibes, and proſecuting his journey to Paris, was in- 
dulged with a private audience of the French king: Then 
he ſet out incognito for the coaſt of Picardy. The Britifh 
miniſtry being appriſed of his arrival in France, at once 
comprehended the deſtination of the armaments prepared 
at Breſt and Boulogn. Mr. Thompſon, the Engliſh re- 


ſident at Paris, received orders to make a remonſtrance to 


the French miniſtry, on the violation of thoſe treaties by 
which the pretender to the crown of Great Britain was 


excluded from the territories of France. But he was 


given to underſtand, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty would 


not explain himſelf on that ſubject, until the king of 


England ſhould have given ſatisfaction on the repeated 


complaints which had been made to him, touching the 
infractions of thoſe very treaties which had been ſo often 
violated his orders. In the month of January, M. 


de Requefeuille failed from Breſt, directing his courſe up 
the Engliſh channel, with twenty ſhips of war. They 

_ were immediately diſcovered by an Engliſh cruizer, which _ 
ran into Plymouth; and the intelligence was conveyed . 
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by land to the board of admiralty. Sir John Norris was 


_ conſiderably ſtronger than that of the enemy. 


great alacrity and expedition. 
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forthwith ordered to take the command of the ſquadron 
at Spithead, with which he failed round to the 5 
where he was joined by ſome ſhips of the line from Chat- 
ham, and then he found himſelf at the head of a ſquadron 
FV. Several regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt 
of England : All governors and commanders were order- 
ed to repair immediately to their reſpeCtive poſts : The 
forts at the mouths of the Thames and Medway were put 
in a poſture of defence; and directions were iſſued to aſ- 
ſemble the Kentiſh militia, to defend the coaſt in caſe of 
an invaſion. On the fifteenth day of February, the king 
ſent a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, intimating 
the arrival of the pretender's ſon in France, the prepara- 
tions at Dunkirk, and the appearance of a French fleet 
in the Engliſh channel. They joined in an addreſs, de- 
claring their indignation and abhorrence of the deſign 
formed in fayour of a popiſh pretender ; and affuring his 
majeſty, that they would, with the warmeſt zeal and 
unanimity, take ſuch meaſures as would enable him to 
fruſtrate and defeat ſo deſperate and inſolent an attempt. 
Addreſſes of the ſame kind were preſented by the city of 
London, both univerſities, the principal towns of Great 


Britain, the clergy, the diſſenting minifters, the quakers, 


and almoſt all the corporations and communities of the 
kingdom. A requiſition was made of the fix thouſand 


auxiliaries, which the States-general were by treaty oblig- 


ed to furniſh on ſuch occaſions ; and theſe were granted with 
The earl of Stair, for- 
etting his wrongs, took this opportunity of offering his 


ſervices to government, and was reinveſted with the chief 


command of the forces in. Great Britain. 


His example 


. was followed by ſeveral noblemen of the firſt rank. The 
duke of Montagu was permitted to raiſe a regiment of 
horſe; and orders were ſent to bring over fix thouſand of 


tze Britiſh troops from Flanders, in caſe the invaſion 


mould actually take place. His majeſty was, in another 


** 


a addreſs from parliament, exhorted to augment his forces 
by fea and land ; The habeas corpus aft. 


was ſuſpended 
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for ſix months, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were 
apprehended on oy Ser treaſonable practices: A 
proclamation was iſſued for putting the laws in execu- 
tion againſt papiſts and nonjurors, who were commanded 
to retire ten miles from London; and every precaution 
was taken which ſeemed neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the public tranquillity. eee, | 
S VI. Meanwhile the French court proceeded with 
their preparations at Boulogn and Dunkirk, under the 
eye of the young pretender ; and ſeven thouſand men were 
actually embarked. M. de Roquefeuille failed up the 
channel as far as 1 a promontory on the coaſt 
of Kent, after having detached M. de Barreil, with five 
ſhips, to haſten the embarkation at Dunkirk. While the 
French admira} anchored off Dungeneſs, he perceived, 
on the twenty-fourth day of February, the Britiſh fleet, 
under fir John Norris, doubling the South-Foreland from 
the Downs; and though the wind was againſt him, tak- 
ing the opportunity of the tide to come up and engage 
the French ſquadron. Roquefeuille, who little expected 
ſuch a viſit, could not be altogether compoſed, conſidering 
the great ſuperiority of his enemies : But the tide failing, 
the Engliſh admiral was obliged to anchor two leagues 
ſhort of the enemy. In this interval, M. Roquefeuille 
called a council of war, in which it was determined to 
avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at ſun- ſet, and make 
the beſt of their way to the place from whence they had 
ſet ſail. This reſolution was favoured by a very hard 
gale of wind, which began to blow from the north-eaſt, 
and carried them down the channel with incredible ex- 
pedition. But the lame ſtorm which, in all probability, 
ſaved their fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the 


defign of invading England. - A great number of their 


tranſports was driven aſhore and deſtroyed, and the reſt 
were ſo damaged that they could not be ſpeedily repaired. 
The Engliſh were now maſters at ſea, and their coaſt was 
ſo well guarded, that the enterpriſe could not be proſecut- 
ed with any probability of ſucceſs.” The French gene- 
rals nominated to ſerve in this expedition returned to 


Paris, and the young pretender reſolved to wait a more 
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favourable opportunity. In the mean time he remained 
In Paris, or that neighbourhood,, incognito, and almoſt 
totally neglected by the court of France, Finding him- 
ſelf in this diſagreeable ſituation, and being viſited by 
John Murray of Broughton, who magnified the power 
of his friends in Great Britain, he reſolved to make ſome 


bold effort, even without the aſſiſtance of Louis, in whoſe. 


ſincerity he had no faith, and forthwith took proper mea- 
ſures to obtain exact information touching the number, 
inclinations, and influence. of his father's. adherents in 
England and Scotland. The French king no longer 


r any meaſures with the court of London: The 


zritiſn reſident at Paris was given to underſtand, that a 
declaration of war muſt enſue; and this was actually 
publiſhed on the twentieth day of March. The king of 
Great Britain was taxed with having diſſuaded the court 
of Vienna from entertaining any thoughts of an accom- 


modation; with having infringed the convention of Ha- 


nover; with having exerciſed piracy upon the ſubjects 
of France, and with having blocked up the harbour of 
Toulon. On the thirty-firſt day of March, a like de- 
nunciation of war againſt France was publiſhed at Lon- 
don, amidft the acclamations of the people. 2 

._ (1744-) $ VII. The commons of England, in order 
to evince their Joyalty, brought in a bill, denouncing the 
penalties of high-treaſon againſt thoſe. who ſhould main- 
tain correſpondence with the ſons of-the pretender. In 
the upper houſe, lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, moved, 
that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, IR the crime of 
treaſon. to the poſterity of the offenders, during the lives 
of the pretender's ſons. The motion, which was ſup- 
ported by the whole ſtrength of the miniſtry, produced a 
warm debate, in which the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Cheſterfield, the lords Talbot and Hervey, argued againſt 
it in the moſt pathetic manner, as an iiliberal expedient, 
contrary to the dictates of humanity, the law of nature, 
the rules of common juſtice, and the precepts of religion; 
an expedient that would involve the innocent with the 


fur which purpoſe it was undoubtedly calculated. Not- 


ilty, and tend to the augmentation of miniſterial power, 
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withſlanding theſe ſuggeſtions, the clauſe was carried in 
the affirmative, and the bill ſent back to the commons, 
where the amendment was vigorouſly oppoſed by lord 
Strange, lord Guernſey, Mr. W. Pitt, and other mem- 
bers, by whom the original bill had been countenanced &: 
- The majority, however; declared for the amendment, and 
the bill obtained the royal afſent. The ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was cloſed in May, when the king told them, that 
the French had made vaſt preparations on the fide of the 
Netherlands; and that the States- general had agreed to 
furniſn the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties. 4 
VIII. By this time an action had happened in the 
Mediterranean, between the Britiſh fleet commanded by 
admiral Matthews, aud the combined ſquadrons of France 
and Spain, which had been for ſome time blocked up in 
the harbour of Toulon. On the ninth day of February 
they were perceived ſtanding out of the road, to the num- 
ber of four - and- thirty fail: The Engliſh admiral immedi- 
ately weighed from Hieres- bay; and on the eleventh, part 
of the fleets engaged. Matthews attacked the Spaniſh ad- 
miral, Don Navarro, whoſe ſhip, the Real, was a firft 
rate, mounted with above an hundred guns. Rear-ad- 
miral Rowley ſingled out M. de Court, who commanded 
the French ſquadron; and a very few captains followed 
the example of their commanders : But vice-admiral Leſ- 
tock, with his whole diviſion, remained at a great diſ- 
tance aſtern; and ſeveral captains, who were immediate- 
ly under the eye of Matthews, behaved in ſuch a manner 
as reflected diſgrace upon their country. The whole 
tranſaction was conducted without order or deliberation. 
The French and Spaniards would have willingly avoided 
an engagement, as the Britiſh ſquadron was fopetine to 


* The oppoſition had ſuſtained a heavy blow in the death 
of the duke of Argyle, a nobleman of ſhining qualifications 
for the ſenate and the field, whoſe character would have been 


ſtill more illuſtrious, had not ſome parts of his conduct ſub- 


Jeted him to the ſuſpicion of ſelfiſhneſs and 1 
He was ſucceeded in that title by his brother, Archibalc 


carl of Llay. " 
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: them in ſtrength and number. M. de Court, there. 
fore, made the beſt of his way towards the Straits mouth, 
| 23 with intention to join the Breſt ſquadron : But 
be had orders to protect the Spauiſh fleet; and as they 
__ failed heavily, he was obliged to wait for them, at the 
hazard of maintaining a battle with the Engliſh. Thus 
.circumiſtanced he made fail and lay to by turns; fo that 
the Britiſh admiral could not engage them in proper or- 
der; and as they outſailed his ſhips, he began to fear they 
would eſcape him altogether, ſhould he wait for vice-ad- 
miral Leſtock, who was fo far aftern. Under this a 
prehenſion he made the ſignal for engaging, while that for 
the line of battle was (till diſplayed; and this inconſiſt- 
.ency naturally introduced confuſion. - The fight was 
maintained with great vivacity by the few who engaged. 
The Real being quite diſabled, and lying like a wreck 
upon the water, Mr. Matthews ſent a fireſhip to deſtroy 
her ; but the expedient did not take effect. The ſhip 


ordered to cover this machine did not obey the ſig- 
nal; ſo that the captain of the fireſhip was expoſed to 


the whole fire of the enemy. Nevertheleſs, he continued 
to advance until he found the veſſel finking; and being 
within a few yards of the Real, he ſet fire to the fuſees. 
The ſhip was immediately in flames, in the midſt of 


which he and his lieutenant, with twelve men, periſhed; 


This was likewiſe the fate of a Spaniſh launch, which 
had been manned with fifty failors, to prevent the fire- 
hip from running on board the Real. One ſhip of the 
line belonging to the Spaniſh ſquadron ſtruck to captain 
Hawke, who ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſſion of her: 
She was afterwards retaken by the French ſquadron ; but 
was found ſo difabled, that they left her deſerted, and ſhe 
was next day burned by order of admiral Matthews. At 
_ the action ceaſed ; and the admiral found bis own 
ſhip ſo much damaged, that he moved his flag into ano- 
ther. Captain Cornwall fell in the engagement, after 
having exhibited a remarkable proof of courage and in- 
Tepidity : But the loſs, of men was 5 inconſiderable. 
Next day the enemy appeared to lee ward, and the * 
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ral gave chaſe till night, when he N to, that he 
might be joined by the ſhips a- ſtern. They were per 
ceived again on the thirteenth at a conſiderable diſtance, 


and purſued till the evening. In the morning of the 


fourteenth, twenty ſail of them were ſeen diſtinctly, and 
Leſtock with his diviſion had gained ground of them con- 


iderably by noon; but admiral Matthews diſplayed the 
ſignal for leaving off chaſe, and bore away for Port- 


Mahon, to repair the damage he had ſuſtained. Mean- 


while the combined ſquadrons continued their courſe to- 


wards the coaſt of Spain. M. de Court, with his diviſion, 
anchored in the road of Alicant; and Don Navarro ſailed 
into the harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Matthews, 
on his arrival at Minorca, accuſed Leſtock of having 
miſbehaved on the day of action; ſuſpended him from 
his office, and ſent him priſoner to England, where, in 
his turn, he accuſed his accuſer. Long before the en- 
ment, theſe two officers had expreſſed the moſt virus 
ent reſentment again each other. 11 brave, 
open, and undiſguifed ; but proud, imperious, and pre- 
cipitate. Leſtock had ſignalized his courage on many 
occaſions, and perfectly underſtood the whole diſcipline uf 
the navy; but he was cool, cunning, and vindi dive. 
He had been treated ſuperciliouſly by Matthews, and in 


revenge took advantage of his errors and precipitation. 


To gratify this paſſion, he betrayed the intereſt and glo- 
ry of his country; for it is not to be doubted, but that 


he might have come up in time to engage; and, in that 


caſe, the fleets of France and Spain would in all likeh- 
hood have been deſtroyed : But he entrenched himſelf 
within the punctilios of diſcipline, and ſaw with pl ea- 
ſure his antagoniſt expoſe himſelf to the ha of 
death, ruin, and diſgrace. Matthews himſelf, in the 
ſequel, ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment, in reſtraining 
Leftock from purſuing and attacking the combined fqua- 
drons on the third day after the engagement, when they 
appeared diſabled, and in manifeſt diſorder, and would 
have fallen an eaſy prey, had they been vigorouſly attack- 
ed. One can Le without indignation, reflect upon 
theſe inſtances, in which a community has io W | 
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them in ftrength and number. M. de Court 
fore, made the beit of his way towards the 1 
Ry with intention to join the Breſt ſquadron : But 
1e had orders to protect the Spaniſh fleet; and as they 
ſailed heavily, he was obliged to wait for them, at « 
hazard of maintaining a battle with the Engliſh. Thus 
circumſtanced he made fail and lay to by turns; fo that 
the Britiſh admiral couſd not engage them in proper or. 
der; and as they outſailed his ſhips, he began to fear they 
would eſcape him altogether, ſhould he wait for vice-ad. 
miral Leſtock, who was ſo far aſtern. Under this ap- 
prehenſion he made the ſignal for engaging, while that for 
the line of battle was (till diſplayed ; and this inconſilt. 
ency naturally introduced confuſion. The fight was 
maintained with great vivacity by the few who engaged. 
The Real being quite diſabled, and lying like a wreck 
upon the water, Mr. Matthews ſent a fireſhip to deſtro 
her; but the expedient did not take effect. The ſhip 
ordered to cover this machine did not obey the fig- 
nal; ſo that the captain of the fireſhip was expoſed to 
the whole fire of the enemy. Nevertheleſs, he continued 
to advance until he found the veſſel ſinking; and being 
within a few yards of the Real, he ſet fire to the fulces, 
- he ſhip was immediately in flames, in the midſt of 
which he and his lieutenant, with twelve men, periſhed, 
This was likewiſe the fate of a Spaniſh launch, which 
had been manned with fifty ſailors, to prevent the fire- 
ſhip from running on board the Real. One ſhip of the 
line belonging to the Spaniſh ſquadron ſtruck to captain 
Hawke, who ſent a lieutenant to take poſſefſion of her: 
She was afterwards retaken by the ch ſquadron ; but 
was found ſo diſabled, that they left her deſerted, and ſhe 
was next wy burned by order of admiral Matthews. At 
night the action ceaſed ; and the admiral found his own 
ſhip ſo much damaged, that he moved his flag into ano- 
ther, Captain Cornwall fell in the engagement, after 
having exhibited a remarkable proof of courage and in- 
trepidity : But the loſs, of men was very inconſiderable. 
Next day the enemy appeared to leeward, and the how: 
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ral gave chaſe till night, when he brought to, that he 


might be joined by the ſhips a- ſtern. They were per- 
ceived again on the thirteenth at a conſiderable diſtance, 


and purſued till the evening. In the morning of the 
fourteenth, twenty fail of them were ſeen diſtinctly, and 


Leſtock with his diviſion had gained ground of them con- 
ſiderably by noon ; but admiral Matthews diſplayed the 
ſignal for leaving off chaſe, and bore away. for Port- 
Mahon, to repair the damage he had ſuſtained, Mean- 
while the combined ſquadrons continued their courſe to- 
wards the coaſt of Spain. M. de Court, with his diviſion, 
anchored in the road of Alicant; and Don Navarro failed 
into the harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Matthews, 
on his arrival at Minorca, accuſed Leſtock of having 
miſbehaved on the day of action; ſuſpended him from 
his office, and ſent him priſoner to England, where, in 


his turn, he accuſed his accuſer. Long before the en- 


gagement, theſe two officers had expreſſed the moſt virus 
lent reſentment againſt each other. Matthews was brave, 
open, and undiſguiſed; but proud, imperious, and pre- 
cipitate. Leſtock had ſignalized his courage on many 
occaſions, and perfectly underſtood the whole diſcipline uf 
the navy; but he was cool, cunning, and vindiauve, 
He had been treated ſuperciliouſly by Matthews, and in 
revenge took advantage of his errors and precipitation. 
To gratify this paſſion, he betrayed the intereſt and glo- 
ry of his country ; for it is not to be doubted, but that 
he might have come up in time to engage; and, in that 
caſe, the fleets of France and Spain would in all likeli- 
hood have been deſtroyed : But he entrenched himſelf 
within the punRtilios of diſcipline, and ſaw with plea- 
fure his antagoniſt expoſe himſelf to the hazard of 
death, ruin, and diſgrace. Matthews himſelf, in the 
ſequel, ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment, in reſtraining 
Leſtock from purſuing and attacking the combined ſqua- 
drons on the third day after the engagement, when they 
appeared diſabled, and in manifeſt diſorder, and would 
have fallen an eaſy prey, had they been vigorouſly attack- 
ed. One can hardly, without indignation, reflect upon 


theſe inſtances, in which a community has ſo ſeverely 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered from the perſonal animoſity of individuals, Th: 
miſcarriage off Toulon became the ſubje& of a parlia. 
mentary inquiry in England. The commons, in an ad. 
dreſs to the throne, deſired that a court-martial might be 
appointed to try the delinquents. By this time Leſtock 
had accuſed Matthews, and all the captains of his divi- 
fon who miſbehaved on the day cf battle. The court. 
martial was conſtituted, and proceeded to trial. Several 
commanders of ſhips were caſnhiered: Vice-admiral Lef. 
tock was honourably acquitted ; and admiral Mattheys 
rendered incapable of ſerving for the future in his ma. 
jeſty's navy. All the world knew that Leſtock kept 
aloof, and that Matthews ruſhed into the hotteſt part of 
the engagement. Yet the former triumphed on his trial, 
and the latter narrowly eſcaped the ſentence of death for 
cowardice and miſconduct, Such deciſions are not to be 
accounted for, except from prejudice and faction. 
SIX. The war in Germany, which had been almoſt 
extinguiſhed in the laſt campaign, began to revive, and 
raged with redoubled violence. The emperor had ſoli- 
cited the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, for com- 
p; omiſing the differences between him and the court of 
Vienna. Prince William of Heſſe-Caſſel had conferred 
with the king of England on this ſubject ; and a negotia. 
tion was begun at Hanau. The emperor offered to diſ- 
miſs the French auxiliaries, provided the Auſtrians would 
evacuate his hereditary dominions. Nay, prince Wil- 
liam and lord Carteret, as plenipotentiaries, actually 
agreed to preliminaries, by which his Tmperial majeſty 
engaged to renounce the alliance of France, and throw 
himſelf into the arms of the maritime powers; to reſign 
ali pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria; 
and to revive the vote of Bohemia in the ele&oral col- 
lege, on condition of his being re-eſtabliſhed in the pol- 
ſeſſion of his dominions, recognized as emperor by the 
queen of Hungary, and accommodated with a monthly 
ſubſidy for his maintenance, as his own territories were 
exhauſted and impoveriſhed by the war. By a ſeparate 


article, the king of Great Britain promiſed to furniſh him 
with three hundred thouſand crowns, and to interpoſe his 
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good offices with the queen of Hungary, that his electo- 
ral dominions ſhould be favourably treated. Theſe pre- 
liminaries, though ſettled, were not ſigned. The court 
of Vienna was unwilling to part with their conqueſts in 
Bavaria and the Upper-Palatinate. The queen truſted 
too much to the valour of her troops, and the wealth of 
her allies, to liſten to ſuch terms of accommodation ; and, 
whatever arguments were uſed with the king of Great 
Britain, certain it is the negotiation was dropped, on 
pretence that the articles were diſapproved by the miniſ- 
try of England. The emperor, environed with diſtreſs, 
renewed his application to the king of Great Britain 
and even declared that he would refer his cauſe to the de- 
termination of the maritime powers: But all his advances 
were diſcountenanced ; and the treaty of Worms diſpelled 
all hope of accommodation. In this manner did the 
Britiſh miniſtry reje& the faireſt opportunity that could 
poſſibly occur of terminating the war in Germany with 
honour and advantage, and of freeing their country from 
that inſufferable burden of expenſe under which ſhe 
groaned, 1 
X. The inflexibility of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
its chief ally, proved ſerviceable to the emperor. The 
forlorn ſituation of this unfortunate prince excited the 
compaſſton of divers princes : They reſented the inſo- 
lence with which the head of the empire had been treated 
by the court of Vienna; and they were alarmed at the 
increaſing power of a family noted for pride, tyranny, and 
ambition. Theſe conſiderations gave riſe to the treaty 
of Franck fort, concluded in May between the emperor, 
the king of Pruſſia, the king of Sweden as landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and the elector palatine. They engaged 
to preſerve the conſtitution of the empire, according to 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, and to ſupport the emperor in 
his rank and dignity. They agreed to employ their 
good offices with the queen of Hungary, that ſhe might 
be induced to acknowledge the emperor, to reſtore his 
hereditary dominions, and give up the archives of the 
_— that were in her poſſeſſion. They guaranteed to 
each other their reſpective territories : The —_— 

| about 
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about the ſucceſſion of the late emperor they referred to 
the decifion of the ſtates of the empire: They promiſed 
to aſſiſt one another in caſe of being attacked ; and the 


invited the king of Poland, the elector of Cologn, and 


the biſhop of Leige, to accede to this treaty. Such waz 
the confederacy that broke all the meaſures which had 
been concerted between the king of Great Britain and 
her Hungarian majeſty, for the operations of the cam. 
paign. In the mean time, the French king declared 
war againſt this eres on pretence that ſhe was obſti. 
nately deaf to all terms of accommodation, and deter. 


mined to carry the war into the territories of France. 


In her counter- declaration ſhe taxed Louis with havin 
infringed the moſt folemn engagement, with reſpe& to 
the pragmatic ſanction ; with having ſpirited up different 
pretenders, to lay claim to the ſucceſſion of the late em. 
peror ; with having endeavoured to inſtigate the common 
enemy of Chriftendom againſt her; and with having 
ated the incendiary in the north of Europe, that the 
czarina might be prevented from aſſiſting the houſe of 
Auſtria, while his numerous armies overſpread the em- 


pire, and deſolated her hereditary countries. Theſe re- 


criminations were literally true. The houſes of Bourbon 
and Auſtria have, for many centuries, been the common 
diſturbers and plagues of Europe. 

$ XI. The king of France, though in himſelf pacific 
and unenterpriſing, was ſtimulated by his miniſtry to 
taſte the glory of conqueſt in the Netherlands, where he 
had aſſembled an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand men, provided with a very formidable train of artil- 


lery. The chief command was veſted in the mareſchal 
count de Saxe, who poſſeſſed great military talents, and 


proved to be one of the moſt fortunate generals of the 
age in which he lived. The allied forces, conſiſting of 


Engliſh, Hanoverians, Dutch, and Auſtrians, to the 


number of 2 thouſand effective men, were in the 
e 


month of May aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Brul- 


ſels, from whence they marched towards Oudenarde, and 
poſted themſelves behind the Schelde, being unable to 


retard the progreſs of the enemy. The French monarch, 
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attended by his favourite ladies, with all the pomp of 
eaſtern luxury, arrived at Lifle on the twelfth day of the 


fame month; and in the adjacent plain reviewed his 


army. The States-general, alarmed at his preparations, 
had, in a conference with his ambaſſador at the Hague, 
expreſſed their apprehenſions, and entreated his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty would deſiſt from his deſign of attack- 
ing their barrier. Their remonſtrances having proved 
ineffectual, they now ſent a miniſter to wait upon that 


monarch, to enforce their former repreſentations, and re- 


peat their entreaties: But no regard was paid to his 
requeſt. The French king told him, he was determined 
to proſecute the war with vigour, as his moderation hi- 
therto had ſerved to no other purpoſe but that of render- 
ing his enemies more intractable. Accordingly, his 
troops inveſted Menin, which was in ſeven days ſurren- 
dered upon capitulation. Vpres, Fort Knocke, and 
Furnes, underwent the ſame fate; and on the twenty- 
ninth day of June the king of France entered Dunkirk in 
triumph. | | 
8 XII. He had taken ſuch precautions for the defence 
of Alſace, which was guarded by conſiderable armies 
under the command of Coigny and Seckendorf, that he 
thought he had nothing to fear from the Auſtrians in that 
quarter: Beſides, he had received ſecret aſſurances that 
the king of Pruſſia would declare for the emperor; ſo that 
he reſolved to purſue his conqueſts in the Netherlands. 
But all his meaſures were defeated by the activity of 
prince Charles of Lorraine, and his officers, who found 
means to paſs the Rhine, and oblige the French and Ba- 
varian generals to retire to Lampertheim, that they 
might cover Straſburg. The Auſtrians made themſelves 
maſters of Haguenau and Saverne : They ſecuredſthe paſſes 
of Lorraine; and laid all the country of Lower Alſace 


under contribution. The king of France was no ſooner | 


appriſed of the prince's having paſſed the Rhine, and pe- 
netrated into this province, than he ſent off a detachment 
of thirty thouſand men from his army in Flanders to rein- 
force that under the mareſchal de Coigny; and he himſelf 
began his journey from the Rhine, that he might in pow. 
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ſon check the progreſs of the enemy: But this deſign way 
anticipated by a ſevere diftemper that overtook him at 
Metz in Lorraine. The phyſicians deſpaired of his life. 
The queen, with her children, and all the princes of the 
blood, haſtened from Verſailles to pay their laſt duties to 
their dying ſovereign, who, as a true penitent, diſmiſſed 
his concubines, and began to prepare himſelf for death: 
Yet the ſtrength of his conſtitution triumphed over the fe. 
ver, and his recovery was celebrated all over his dominions 
with uncommon marks of joy and affection. | 
§ XIII. In the mean time the ſchemes of the Auſtrian 
general were fruftrated by the king of Pruſlia, who, in 
the month of Auguſt, entered the electorate of Saxony, 
at the head of a numerous army. There he declared, 
in a public manifeſto, that his aims were only to te- 
eſtabliſn the peace of the empire, and to ſupport the dig- 
nity of its head. He aſſured the inhabitants that they 
might depend upon his protection, in cafe they ſhould 
remain quiet; but threatened them with fire and {word 
ſhould they preſume to oppoſe his arms. In a reſcript, 
addreſſed to his minifters at foreign courts, he accultd 
the queen of Hungary of obſtinacy, in refuſing to acknow- 
ledge the emperor, and reſtore his hereditary dominions 
He ſaid, he had engaged in the league of Franckfort, to hin- 
der the head of the empire from being oppreſſed : That 
he had no intention to violate the peace of Breſlau, or 
enter as a principal into this war: He athimed, that his 
deſign was to act as auxiliary to the emperor, and eſta- 
:1ſh the quiet of Germany. He penetrated into Bohemia, 
and undertook the ſiege of Prague, the governor of which 
ſurrendered himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of wer on 
the ſixteenth day of September. He afterwards reduced 
Tabor, Bodweis, and Teyn, and in a word ſubdued the 
greateſt part of the kingdom; the Auſtrian forces in that 
country being in no condition to ſtop his progreſs. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he was ſoon obliged to relinquith his conqueſts, 
Prince Charles ot Lorraine was recalled from Allace, 
and repaſſed the Rhine in the face of the French army, 
commanded by the mareſchals de Coigny, Noailles, and 
Belleiſle. Then he marched to the Danube, laid the 


Upper 


Upper Palatinate under contribution, and entering Bo- 
hemia, joined the troops under Bathiani at Merotitz. 
The king of Poland ele&or of Saxony, at this juncture, 
declared in favour of her Hungarian majeſty, A con- 
vention for the mutual guarantee of their dominions, had 
been ſigned between thoſe two powers in December; and 
now prince Charles of Lorraine was reinforced by twenty 
thouſand Saxon troops, under the conduct of the duke of 
Saxe-Weſlentels. The combined army was ſuperior to 
that of his Pruſſian majeſty, whom they reſolved to en- 
gage. But he retired before them, and having evacu- 
ated all the places he had garrifoned in Bohemia, re- 
treated with precipitation into Sileſia. There his troops 
were put into winter- quarters; and he himſelf returned to 
Berlin, extremely mortified at the iſſue of the cam- 
aign. 
| 5 XIV. During theſe tranſactions, count Seckendorf 
marched into Bavaria, at the head of a ſtrong army, drove 
the Auttrians out of that electorate, and the emperor re- 
gained poſſeſſion of Munich, his capital, on the twenty- 
ſecond day of October. In Auguſt the French army 
paſſed the Rhine at Fort Louis, and inveſted the ſtrong 
and important city of Fribourg, defended by general 
Demnitz, at the head of nine thouſand veterans. The 
king of France arrived in the camp on the eleventh day of 
October; and the ſiege was carried on with uncommon 
vigour. The Auftrian governor made incredible efforts 
in the defence of the place, which he maintained until it 
was reduced to. a heap of ruins, and one half of the gar- 
riſon deſtroyed. At length, however, they were obliged 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, after the 
trenches had been open five-and-forty days, during which 
they had killed above fifteen thouſand of the beſiegers. 
With this conqueſt the French king cloſed the campaign, 
and his army was cantoned along the Rhine, under the 
inſpection of the count de Maillebois. By the detach- 
ments drawn from the French army in Flanders, count 
Saxe had found himſelf conſiderably weaker than the con- 
federates : He threw up ſtrong entrenchments behind the 
Lys, where he remained on the defenſive, until he was 
YOU. Ht, - E E | reinſorced 
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reinforced by the count de Clermont, who commanded a ſo. 
- parate body on the ſide of Newport. The allics, to the 
number of ſeventy thouſand, paſſed the Schelde, and a. 
vanced towards Helchin ; But the enemy being fo advan. 
tageovſly poſted, that they could not attack him with 
any proſpect of advantage, they filed on in fight of Tour- 
nav; and on the eighth day of Auguſt encamped in the 
plains of Liſle, in hope of drawing count Saxe from the 
fituation in which he was ſo ſtrongly fortified. Here 
they foraged for ſeveral days, and laid the open country 
under contribution : However they made no attempt on 
the place itſelf, which in all probability would hare 
fallen into their hands had they invellcd :t at their fir 
approach; for then there was no other garriſon but two 
or three-battalions of militia; but count Saxe ſoon threw 
in a conſiderable reinforcement. '] he allies were unpro— 
vided with a train of battering cannon ;j and their com- 
manders would not deviate from the uſual form of way, 
Beſides, they were divided in their opinions, and deſpiſed 
one another. General Wade, who commanded the 
Engliſh and Hanoverians, was a vain, weak man, with. 
out confidence, weight, or authority; and the Auſtrian 
general, the duke d'Aremberg, was a proud, rapacious 
glutton, devoid of talents and ſentiment. After having 
remained for ſome time in ſight of Lite, and made a ge- 
neral forage without moleſtation, they retired to their for- 
mer camp on the Schelde, from whence they ſoon marched 
into winter-quarters. Count Saxe at length quitted 
his lines; and by way of retaliation, ſent ont detachments 
to ravage the Low-countries, to the very gates of 
Ghent and Bruges. The conduct of the allied generals was 
ſeverely cenſured in England, and ridiculed in France, not 
only in private converſation but alſo on their public thea- 
tres, where it became the ſubject of farces and panto- 

mimes. 
$ XV. The campaign in Italy produced divers viciſſ- 
tudes of fortune. The king of Naples having afſembled an 
army, joined count Gages, and publiſhed a manifeſto in 
vindication of his conduct, wich was a direct violation 
of the neutrality he had promiſed to obſerve. He ae 
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tained, that his moderation had been undervalued by the 
courts of London and Vienna; that his frontiers were 
threatened with the calamities of war; and that the queen 
of Hungary made no lecret of her intention to invade his 
dominions. This charge was not without foundatior. 
The emiſlaries of the houſe of Auſtria endeavoured to 
excite a rebellion in Naples, which prince Lobkowitz had 
orders to favour by an invaſion. This general was en- 
camped at Monte Rotundo, in the neighbourhood cf 
Rome, when, in the month of June, the confederates 
advanced to Velletri. While the two armies remained 
in ſight of each other, prince Lobkowitzdetached a firong 
body of forces, under count Soro and general Gorani, 
who made an irruption into the province of Abruzzo, 
and took the city of Aquilla, where they diſtributed a 


manifeſto, in which the queen of Hungary exhorted the 


Neapolitans to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and ſubmit 
agan to the houſe of Auſtria. This ſtep, however, pro- 
duced little or no effect; and the Auſtrian detachment 


retired at the approach of the duke of Vieuville, with a 


ſuperior number of forces. In Auguſt, count Brown, 
at the head of an Auſtrian detachment, ſurpriſed Velletri 
in the night; and the king of the Two Sicilies, with the 
duke of Modena, were in the utmoſt danger of being 
taken. They eſcaped by a poſtern with great difficulty, 
and repaired to the quarters of count Gages, who per- 
formed the part of a great general on this occaſion. He 


rallied the fugitives, diſpelled the panic and contuſion 


which had begun to prevail in his camp, and made a diſ- 
polition for cutting off the retreat of the Auttrians, 
Count Brown, finding himſelf in danger of being ſur— 
rounded, thought proper to ſecure his retreat, which he 
effected with great art and gallantry, carrying off a pro- 
digious booty. Three thouſand Spaniards are faid to 
have fallen in this action; and eight hundred men were 
taken, with ſome ſtandards and colours. Count Mari- 
ani, a Neapolitan general, was among the priſoners. 
The Aultrians loſt about fix hundred men; and general 
Novati fell into the hands of the enemy: But the exp'oit 
produced no conſequence of importance. The heats of 
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autumn proved ſo fatal to the Auſtrians, who were not 
accuſtomed to the climate, that prince Lobkowitz ſaw 
his army mouldering away, without any poſſibility of its 
being recruited : Beſides, the country was fo drained 
that he could no longer procure ſubſiſtence. Impelled by 
theſe conſiderations, he meditated a retreat. On the 
eleventh day of November, he decamped from Faiola, 
marched under the walls of Rome, paſſed the Tiber at 
Ponte Molle, formerly knewn by the name of Pons Mil. 
v:us, which he had juft time to break down behind him, 
when the vanguard of the Spaniards and Neapolitans ap. 
peared. Part of his rear-guard, however, was taken, 
with count Soro who commanded it, at Nocera ; and his 
army ſuffered greatly by deſertion. Neverthelels, he 
continued his retreat with equal ſkill and expedition, 
paſſed the mountains of Gubio, and by the way of Vi. 
terbo reached the Bologneſe. The pope was altogether 
paſſive. In the beginning of the campaign he had ca- 
reſſed Lobkowitz; and now he received the king of the 
Two Sicilies with marks of the warmeſt affection. That 
prince having viſited the chief curiolities of Rome, re- 
turned to Naples, leaving part of his troops under the 

command of count Gages. ES Fe 
$ XVI. Fortune likewiſe favoured his brother Den 
Philip, in Savoy and Piedmont. He was, early in the 
ſcaſon, joined at Antibes by the French army, under the 
conduct of the prince of Conti. In the latter end of 
March, the combined forces paſſed the Var, reduced the 
caſtle of Aſpremont, and entered the city of Nice, 
without oppoſition, In April, they attacked the Eng 
of Sardinia, who, with twenty thouſand men, was 
ſtror.gly entrenched among the mountains at Villa- 
Franca. The action was obſtinate and bloody; but 
their numbers and perſeverance prevailed. He was 
obliged to abandon his poſts, and embark on board of 
the Britiſh ſquadron, which tranſported him and his 
troops to Vado. The intention of Don Philip was to 
peneiratc through the territories of Genoa into the Mila- 
neſe ; but admiral Matthews, who hovered with a ftrong 
ſquadron on that coaſt, ſent a meſſage to the republic, 
declaring, 
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declaring, that ſhould the combined army be ſuffered to 
als through her dominions, the king of Great Britain 
would conſider 1uch a ſtep as a breach of their neutrality. 
The ſenate, intimidated by this intimation, entreated the 
rinces to detiſt from their deſign; and they reſolved to 
chuſe another route. They defiled towards Piedmont, 
and afliulced the ſtrong poit of Chateau Dauphine, de- 
jended by the king of Sardinia in perſon. After a de- 
ſperate attack, in which they loſt four thouſand men, 
the piace was taken: The garriſon of Demont ſurrender- 
ed at diſcretion, and the whole country of Piedmont was 
laid under contribution. His Sardinian majeſty was not 
ina condition to hazard a battle; and, therefore, poſted 
himſelf at Saiuzzes, in order to cover his capital. The 
combined army advanced to the ſtrong and important 
town of Com, which was inveſted in the beginning of 
September. Baron Leutrum the governor made an ob- 
nate defence, and the ſituation of the piace was ſuch as 
rendered the ſiege difficult, redious, and bloody. The king 
of Sardinia being remtorced by ten thouſand Auſtrians, un- 
der general Paliavicini, advanced to its relief, and a battle 
enſued. The action was maintained with great vigonr on 
both fides, till night, when his majeity finding it impracti- 
cable to force the enemy's entrenchmæats, retired in good 
oider to his camp at  Murailo. He afterwards found 
neans to throw a reinforcement and ſupply of proviſions 
into Cont; and the heavy rains that fell at this period, 
not only retarded, but even diſpirited the beſiegers. Never- 


theleſs, the princes pertiſted in their deſigu, notwith- 


ſtanding a dearth of proviſions, and the approach ot 
winter, till the latter end of November, when tne che- 
valier de Soto entered the place with fix hundred treth 


men. This incident was no ſooner known, than the 


princes abandoned their enterpriſe; and leaving their 


tick and wounded to the mercy of the Picdmonteir, 


ma ched back to Demont. Having diſmanticd the for- 
tifications of this place, they retreated with great pre- 
cipitazon to Dauphine, and were dreadfully haraſſed by 
the Vaudois and light troops in the ſervice of his Sar- 


dinian majeſty, wav now again ſaw himſelt in poſſeſſion 
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of Piedmont. The French troops were quartered in 
Dauphine 3 but Don Philip ſtill maintained his footing in 
Savoy, the inhabitants of which he fl:eced without 
mercy. | 

XVII. After the action at Toulon, nothing of 


conſequence was atchieved by the Britiſh ſquadron in the 


Mediterranean ; and indeed the naval power of Great 
Britain was, during the ſummer, quite inactive. In the 
month of June, commodore Anſon returned from his 
voyage of three years and nine months, in which he had 
ſurrounded the terraqueous globe. We have formerly 
obſerved, that he failed with a fmall ſquadron to the 
South-Sea, in order to annoy the Spaniſh ſettlements of 
Chili and Peru. Two of his large ſhips having been le. 
parated from him in a ſtorm beiore he weathered Cape 
Horn, had put in at Rio de Janeiro, on the coaſt of Brajil, 
from whence they returned to Europe. A frigate com- 
manded by captain Cheap, was ſhipwrecked on a deſo- 
late iſland in the South- Sea. Mr. Anſon having under- 
gone a dreadful tempeſt, which diſperſed his fleet, ar- 
rived at the iſland of Juan Fernandez, where he was 
joined by the Glouceſter, a ſhip of the line, a ſloop, and 
a pink loaded'with proviſions. Theſe were the remains 
of his ſquadron. He made prize of ſeveral veſſels; 
took and burned the little town of Payta; ſet fail from 
the coaſt of Mexico, for the Philippine Iſles; and in this 
paſſage the Glouceſter was abandoned and junk: The 
other veſſels had been deftroyed for want of men to na- 
vigate them, fo that nothing now remained but the com- 
modore's own:ſhip, the Centurion, and that but very in- 
differently manned ; for the crews had been horribly 
thinned by ſickneſs. Incredible were the hardſhips and 
miſery they ſuſtained from the ſhattered condition of the 
ſhips and the ſcorbutic diſorder, when they reached the 
_ plentiful iſland of Tinian, where they were ſupplied with 
the neceſſary refreſhments. Thence they proſecuted their 
voyage to the river of Canton in China, where the com- 
modore ordered the ſhip to be ſheathed, and found means 
to procure a reinforcement of ſailors. The chief object of 
his attention was the rich annual ſhip that fails between 
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Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, one of the Philippine 
ilands. In hopes of intercepting her, he {et fail from 
Canton, and ſteered his courſe back to the ſtraits of Ma- 
nilla, where ſhe actually fell into his hands, after a ſhort 
but vigorous engagement. The prize was called Neuſtra 
Signora de Cabodonga, mounted with forty guns, man- 
ned with fix hundred ſailors, and loaded with treaſure and 
effects to the value of three hundred and thirteen thouſand 
pounds ſterling: With this windfall he returned to 
Canton; from whence he proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and proſecuted his voyage to England, where he 
arrived in ſafety. Though this fortunate commander 
enriched himſelf by an occurrence that may be termed al- 
moſt accidental, the Britiſh nation was not indemnified 
for the expenſe of the expedition; and the original deſign 
was entirely defeated, Had the Manilla ſhip elcaped 
the vigilance of the Engliſh commodore, he might have 


been, at his return to England, laid aſide as a ſuperannuated 


captain, and died in obicurity : But his great wealth in- 
velted him with conſiderable influence, and added luſtre 
to his talents. He ſoon becamethe oracle which was con- 
ſulted in all naval deliberatioas; and the king raiſed 
him to the dignity of a peerage. In July, fir John 
Balchen, an admiral of approved valour and great expe- 
rience, ſailed from Spithead with a ftrong ſquadron, in 
quelt of an opportunity to attack the French fleet at 
Breſt, under the command of M. de Rochambault. In 
the Bay of Biſcay he was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, 
that diſperſed the ſhips, and drove them up the Engliſh 
channel. Admiral Stewart, with the greater part of 
them, arrived at Plymouth; but ſir John Balchen's own 
ſkip, the Victory, which was counted the molt beautiful 
firit-rate in the world, foundered at ſea; and this brave 
commander periſhed, with all his officers, voluntiers, 


and crew, amounting to eleven hundred choice ſeamen. 


On the fourth day of October, after the ſiege of Friburg, 
the mareſchal duke de Belleitle, and his brother, happened, 
in their way to Berlin, to halt at a village in the foreſt 
of Hartz, dependant on the electorate of Hanover. There 
they were apprehended by the bailift of the place, and 


conducted, 
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Fonducted as priſoners to Oſterode; from whence they 
were removed to Stade on the Elbe, where they em- 
barked for England. They reſided at Windfor till the 
tollowing year, when they were allowed the benefit of the 
cartel which had been eſtabliſhed between Great Britain 
and France at Franckfcrt, and releaſed accordingly, 
atter they had heen treated by the Britiſh nobility with 
that reſpe& and hoſpitality which was due to their rank 
and merit *. 15 

$ XVIII. The diſſenſions in the Britiſh cabinet were 
now ripened into another revolution in the miniſtry. 
Lord Carteret, who was by this time earl Granville 
in conſequence of his mother's death, had engroſſed the 
royal favour fo much, that the duke of N and 
his brother are ſaid to have taken umbrage at his influ. 
ence and greatneſs. He had incurred the reſentment of 
thoſe who were diftinguiſhed by the appellation of pa- 
triots, and entirely forfeited his popularity. The two 
brothers were very powerful by their parliamentary inte- 
Teſt; They knew their own ſtrength, and engaged in a 
political alliance with the leading men. in the oppoſition, 
againſt the prime miniſter and his meaſures. This coa- 
lition was dignified with the epithet of The Broad 
„ Bottom,” as if it had been eſtabliſhed on a true conſti- 
tutional foundation, comprehending individuals of every 
claſs, without diſtinction of party. The appellation, 
however, which they aſſumed, was afterwards converted 
into a term of deriſion. The earl of Granville perceiving 
the gathering ſtorm, and foreſeeing the impoſſibility ot 
withitanding ſuch an oppoſition in parliament, wiſely 
avoided the impending danger and diſgrace, by a volun- 
tary reſignation of his employments. The earl of Ha- 
rington ſucceeded him as ſecretary of ſtate, The duke ot 
Bedtord was appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, and the 


* Mr. Pope, the celebrated poet, died in the month oi 
June. In O ober, the old dutcheſs of Marlborough fe- 
ligned her breath, in the eighty-fifth year of her age; in- 
menſely rich, and very little regretted, either by her own fa. 

mily, or the world in general. 
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earl of Cheſterfield declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
The lords Gower and Cobham were re- eſtabliſhed in the 
offices they had reſigned: Mr. Lyttelton was admitted as 
a commiſſioner of the treaſury; even fir John Hynde 
Cotton accepted of a place at court; and fir John Philips 
fat at the board of trade and plantations, though he ſoon 
renounced this employment. This was rather a change 
of men than of meaſures, and turned out to the eaſe and 
advantage of the ſovereign; for his views were no longer 
thwarted by an obſtinate oppoſition in parliament. The 
ſeſſion was opened on the twenty-eighth day of Novem- 
ber, in the uſual manner. The commons unani- 
mouſly granted about ſix millions and an half 
for the ſervice of 'the enſuing year, to be raiſed by 
the land, the malt, and the falt taxes, the finking-fund, 
and an additioual duty on wines. In January the car! 
of Cheſterfield ſet out for the Hague, with the character 
of ambaſſador extraordinary, to perſuade, if poſſible, the 
States-general to engage heartily in the war. About the 
ſame time, a treaty of quadruple alliance was figned at 
Warſaw, by the queen of Hungary, the king of Poland, 


and the maritime powers. This was a mutual guaran- 


tee of the dominions belonging to the contracting parties: 
But his Poliſh majeſty wes paid for his concurrence, with 
an annual ſubſidy of one hundred and fiſty thouſand pounds, 
two thirds of which were defrayed by. England, and the 
remainder was diſburſed by the United Provinces “. 
(1745.) $ XIX. The buſineſs of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment being diſcuſſed, the ſeſſion was cloſed in the begin- 
ning of May ; and, immediately after the prorogation, 
the king ſet. out for Hanover, The death of the emperor 
Charles VII. which happened in the month of January, 


Robert carl of Orford, late prime miniſter, died in March, 
after having for a very ſhort time enjoyed a penſion of four 
thouſand pounds granted by the crown, in conſideration of 
his paſt ſervices. Though he had for ſuch a length of tinae 
directed the application of rhe public treaſure, his circum» 

ances were not affluent : He was liberal in his diſpoſition, 
and had ſuch a number of rapacious dependants to gretify, 

that little was left for his own private occaſions. 0 
had 
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had entirely changed the face of affairs in the Empire, 
and all the princes of Germany were in commotion, The 
grand duke of Tuſcany, conſort to her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty, was immediately declared a candidate for the Im- 
perial crown; while his pretenſions were warmly oppoſed 
by the French king and his allies. The court of Vienna, 
taking advantage of the late emperor's death, ſent an 
army to invade Bavaria in the month of March, under 
the conduct of general Bathiani, who routed the French 
and Palatine troops at Pfiffenhoven; tock poſſeſ- 
hon of Rain; ſurrounded and diſarmed fix thouſand 
Heſhans in the neighbourhood of Ingoldſtadt; and 
drove the Bavarian forces out of the electorate. The 
young eleCtor was obliged to 2bandon his capital, and 
retire to Augſburgh, where he found himſelf in danger 
of loſing all his dominions. In this emergency, he 
yielded to the earneſt ſolicitations of the empreſs his mo- 
ther, enforced by the advice of his uncle, the elector of 
Cologn, and of his general, count Seckendorf, who ex- 
horted him to be reconciled to the court of Vienna. A 
negotiation was immediately begun at Fueſſen, where, 
in April, the treaty was concluded. The queen conſented 
to recognize the Imperial dignity, as having been veſted 
in the perſon of his father; to acknowledge his mother as 
empreſs dowager; to reſtore his dominions, with all the 
fortreſſes, artillery, ſtores, and ammunition which ſhe 
had taken: On the other hand, he renounced all claim 
to the ſucceſſion of her father, and became guarantee of 
che pragmatic ſanction: He acknowledged the validity 
of the electoral vote of Bohemia in the perſon of the queen; 
and engaged to give his voice for the grand duke, at the 
enſuing election of a king of the Romans. Until that 
| ſhould be determined, both parties agreed that Ingold- 
ſtadt ſhould be garriſoned by neutral troops; and that 
Fraunau and Schardingen, with all the country lying be- 
tween the Inn and the Saltza, ſhould remain in the 
queen's poſſeſſion, though without prejudice to the civil 
government, or the elector's revenue. In the mean time 
be difmifled the auxiliaries that were in his pay, 
and they were permitted to retire without A 
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& XX. The court of Vienna had now ſecured the votes 
of all the electors, except thoſe of Brandenburgh and the 
Palatinate. Nevertheleſs, France aſſembled a powerful 
army in the neighbourhood of Franckfort, in order to 
influence the election. But the Auſtrian army, com- 
manded by the grand duke in perſon, marched thither 
from the Danube ; and the prince of Conti was obliged 
to repaſs the Rhine at Nordlingen. Then the great duke 
repaired to Franckfort, where, on the ſecond day of Sep- 
tember, he was by a majority of voices declared king of 
the Romans, and emperor of Germany. Meanwhile the 
king of Pruſſia had made great progrels in the conqueſt of 
Sileſia. The campaign began in January, when the 
Hungarian inſurgents were obliged to retire into Moravia, 
In the following month the Pruſſian general Lehwald de- 
feated a body of twelve thouſand Aultrians, commanded 
by general Helſrich; the town of Ratibor was taken by 
aſſault ; and the king entered Sileſia, in May, at the head 
of ſeventy thouſand men. Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
being joined by the duke of Saxe-Weſſenfels and twenty 
thouſand Saxons, penetrated into Sileſia by the defiles of 
(ian majeſty in 
tne plains of Striegan, near Friedberg. The battle was 
maintained from morning till noon, when the Saxons 
giving way, prince Charles was obliged to retire, with 
the loſs of twelve thouſand men, and a great number of 
colours, ſtandards, and artillery. This victory, obtained 
on the fourth day of June, complete as it was, did not prove 
decifive z for, though the victor transferred the feat of the 
war into Bohemia, and maintained his army by raiſing 
contributions in that country, the Auſtrians retoived to 
hazard another engagement. Their aim was to ſurpriſe 
him in his camp at Sohr, which they attacked on the 
thirtieth of September, at day- break: But they met with 
ſuch a warm reception, that, notwithſtanding their re- 
peated efforts during the ſpace of four hours, they were 
repulſed with conſiderable damage, and retreated to Ja- 
romire, leaving five thouſand killed upon the ſpot, beſides 


two thouſand that were taken, with many ſtandards, and 


twenty pieces of cannon, The loſs of this battle was in 
a great 


— 
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a great meaſure owing to the avarice of the irregulars, who 
having penetrated into the Pruſſian camp, began to pil. 
lage with great eagerneſs, giving the king an opportunity 
to rally his diſordered troops, and reſtore the battle; 
Nevertheleſs, they retired with the plunder of his baggage, 
including his military cheſt, the officers of his chancery, 
his own ſecretary, and all the papers of his cabinet. 

$ XXI. After this action his Pruſſian majeſty returned 
to Berlin, and breathed nothing but peace and modera. 


tion. In Auguſt he had figned a convention with the 


king of Great Britain, who became guarantee of his po. 
ſeſſions in Sileſia, as yielded by the treaty of Breſſau; 
and he promiſed to vote for the grand duke of Tuſcany 


at the election of an emperor. This was intended as the 


baſis of a more general accommodation. But he now 


pretended to have received undoubted intelligence, that 


the king of Poland and the queen of Hungary had agreed 
to invade Brandenburgh with three different armies ; and 
that, for this purpoſe, his Poliſh majeſty had demanded 
of the czarina the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty between 
the two crowns. Alarmed, or ſeemingly alarmed, at 
this information, he ſolicited the maritime powers to 
fulfil their engagements, and interpoſe their good oftices 
with the court of Peterſburgh. Yet, far from waiting 
for the reſult of theſe remonſtrances, he made a ſudden 
irruption into Luſatia, took poſſeſſion of Gorlitz, and 
obliged prince Charles of Lorraine to retire before him 
into Bohemia. Then he entcred Leipfick, and laid 
Saxony under contribution. The king of Poland, un. 
able to reſiſt the torrent, quitted his capital, and took re- 
fuge in Prague. His troops, reinforced by a body of 
Auſtrians, were defeated at Pirna on the fifteenth day of 
December; and his Pruſſian majeſty became maſter of 
Dreſden without further oppoſition. The king of Po. 
land, thus deprived of his hereditary dominions, was fain 
to acquieſce in ſuch terms as the conqueror thougit 
proper to impole ; and the treaty of Dreſden was con- 
cluded, under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty. By 
this convention the king of Pruſſia retained all the con- 


tributions he had levied in Saxony; and was a” 
| million 
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million of German crowns, to be paid by his Poliſh ma- 
jeſty at the next fair of Leipſic. He and the elector pa- 
htine conſented to acknowledge the grand duke as em- 

eror of Germany; and this laſt confirmed to his Pruſſian 
majeſty certain privileges de nom evocando, which had 
been granted by the late emperor, with regard to {ome 
territories poſſeſſed by the king of Pruſſia, though not 
belonging to the electorate of Brandenburgh. Imme- 
diately after the ratification of this treaty, the Pruſſian 
troops evacuated Saxony; and the peace of Germany 
was reſtored. 11 

S XXII. Though the French king could not prevent 
the elevation of the grand duke to the Imperial throne, 
he reſolved to humble the houſe of Auſtria, by making 
a conqueſt of the Netherlands. A prodigious army was 
there aſſembled, under the auſpices of mareſcha] count 
de Saxe; and his moſt chriftian majeſty, with the dauphin, 
arriving in the camp, they inveſted the ſtrong town of 
Tournay on the thirtieth day of April. The Dutch gar. 
riſon conſiſted of eight thoutand men, commanded by the 
old baron Dorth, who made a vigorous defence. The 


duke of Cumberland aſſumed the chief command of the 


allied army aſſembled at Soignies: He was aſſiſted with 
the advice of the count Konigſeg, an Auſtrian general, and 
the prince of Waldeck, commander of the Dutch forces. 
Their army was greatly inferior in'number to that of the 
enemy; nevertheleſs, they reſolved to march to the relief 
of Tournay. They accordingly advanced to Leuſe; and 
on the twenty-eighth day of April took poſt at Maulbre, 
in ſight of the French army, which was encamped on an 
eminence, from the viilage of Antoine to a large wood 
beyond Vezon, having Fontenoy in their front. Next 
day was employed by the allies in driving the enemy 
from ſome outpoſts, and clearing the dehles through 
which they were obliged to advance to the attack ; while the 
French completed their batteries, and made the moſt for- 


midabie preparations for their reception. On the thirtieth 


day of April, the duke of Cumberland, having made the 
proper diſpoſitions, began his march to the enemy at two 
o'ciock in the morning: A briſk cannonade enſued ; and 
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about nine both armies were engaged. The Britiſh in. 
fantry drove the French beyond their lines: But the left 
wing failing in the attack on the village of Fontenoy, 
and the cavalry forhearing to advance on the flanks, th 

meaſured back their ground with ſome diſorder, from 
the prodigious fire of the French batteries. They ral. 
lied, however, and returning to the charge with redoubled 
ardour, repulſed the enemy to their camp with great 
laughter; but, being wholly unſupported by the other 
wing, and expoſed both in front and flank to a dreadful 
fire, which did great execution, the duke was obliged to 
make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a retreat about three 
o' clock in the afternoon ; and this was effected in tolerable 
order. The battie was fought with great obſtinacy, and 
the carnage on both ſides was very conſiderable. The 
allies loſt about twelve thouſand men, including a good 
number of officers ; among theſe were lieutenant-general 
Campbell, and major-general Ponſonby. The victory 
colt the French almoſt an equal number of lives; and no 


honour was loſt by the vanquiſhed. Had the allies given 


battle on the preceding day, before the enemy had taken 
their meaſures, and received all their reinforcements, they 
might have ſucceeded in their endeavours to relieve 
Tournay. Although the attack was generally judged 
raſh and precipitate, the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops 
fought with ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, that if 
they had been properly {uſtained by the Dutch forces, and 
their flanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all 
likelihood, would have been obliged to abandon their 
enterprife. The duke of Cumberland left his ſick and 
wounded to the humanity of the victors; and retiring to 
Aeth, ercamped in an advantageous ſituation at Leſſines. 
The garriſon of Tournay, though now deprived of all 
hope of ſuccour, maintained the place to the twenty-firſt 
day of June, when the governor obtained an honourable 
capitulation. After the conqueſt of this frontier, which 
was diſmantled, the duke of Cumberland, apprehending 


the enemy had a deſign upon Ghent, ſent a detachment 


of four thouſand men to reinforce the garriſon of that 
city: But they fell into an ambuſcade at Pas. du-mèle; 
| and 
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and were killed or taken, except a few dragoons that 
eſcaped to Oſtend: On that very night, which was the 
twelfth of June, Ghent was ſurpriſed by a detachment of 


4: 8. 4 


, the French army. Then they inveſted Oſtend, which, 
f though detended by an Engliſh garriſon, and open to 
N the ſea, was, after a ſhort ſiege, ſurrendered by capitu- 
1 lation, on the fourteenth day of Auguſt. Dender- 
monde, Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth, underwent the 
E lame fate; while the allied army lay entrenched beyond 
| the canal of Antwerp. The French king having ſub- 
dued the greateſt part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, re- 
: turned to Paris, which he entered in triumph. 
; {I XXII. The campaign in Italy was unpropitious 
; to the queen of Hungary and the king of Sardinia. 
Count Gages paſted the Apennines, and entered the 
; fate of Lucca: From thence he preceeded by the eaſtern 
1 coalt of Genoa to Leſtride- Levante. The junction of the 
two armies was thus accomplithed, and reinforced with 
7 ten thouſand Genoeſe : Meanwhiie prince Lobkownz 
1 decamped irom Modena and took poſt at Parma: But he 
: was ſoen tucceeded by count Schuylemberg, and ſent to 
command the, Auſtrians im Bohemia. The Spaniards 
4 entered the Milaneſe without further oppoſition. Count 
P Gages, with thirty thouſand men, took poſſeſſion of 
N Serravalle; and advancing towards Placentia, obliged 
K the Auſtrians to retire under the cannon of Tortona: 
4 But when Don Philip, at the head of forty thouſand 
l troops, made himſelf maſter of Acqui, the king of Sar- 
1 dinia and the Auſtrian general, unable to ſtem he tor- 
a rent, retreated behind the Tanaro. The ſtrong citadel 
” of Tortona was taken by the Spaniards, who likewiſe 
4 reduced Parma and Placentia; and forcing the patlage of 
I! the Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian majeſty to take 
n ſhelter on the other fide of the Po. Then Pavia was won 
e by ſcalade; and the city of Milan ſubmitted to the infant, 
h though the Aulir:an garriion ſtill maintained the citadel ; 
5 all Piedmont, on both ſides of the Po, as ſar as Turin, 
4 was reduced, and even that capital threatened with a 
be hege ; ſo that by the month of October the territories be- 
e; longing to the houſe of Auſtria, in Italy, were wholly 
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About nine both armies were engaged. The Britiſſi ins 
fantry drove the French beyond their lines: But the left 
wing failing in the attack on the village of Fontenoy, 
and the cavalry forbhearing to advance on the flanks, they 


meaſured back their ground with ſome diſorder, from 


the prodigious fire of the French batteries. They ral- 
lied, however, and returning to the charge with redoubled 
ardour, repulſed the enemy to their camp vith great 
laughter; but, being wholly unſupported by the other 
wing, and expoſed both in front and flank to a dreadful 
fire, which did great execution, the duke was obliged to 
make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a retreat about three 
o'clock in the afternoon ; and this was effected in tolerable 
order. The battle was fought with great obſtinacy, and 


the carnage on both ſides was very conſiderable. The 


allies loſt about twelve thouſand men, including a good 
number of officers; among theſe were lieutenant- general 
Campbell, and major- general Ponſonby. The victory 
coſt the French almoſt an equal number of lives; and no 
Honour was loſt by the vanquiſhed. Kad the allies given 
battle on the preceding day, before the enemy had taken 
their meaſures, and received all their reinforcements, they 
might have ſucceeded in their endeavours to relieve 


Tournay. Although the attack was generally judged 


raſh and precipitate, the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops 
fought with ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, that if 
they had been properly ſuſtaĩned by the Dutch forces, and 
their flanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all 
likelihood, would have been. obliged to abandon their 
enterpriſe. The duke of Cumberland left his ſick and 
wounded to the humanity of the victors; and retiring to 
Aeth, encamped in an advantageous ſituation at Leſſines. 
The garriſon of Tournay, though now deprived of all 
hope of ſuccour, maintained the place to che twenty-firſt 
day of June, when the governor obtained an honourable 
capitulation. After the conqueſt of this frontier, which 
was diſmantled, the duke of Cumberland, apprehending 


the enemy had a deſign upon Ghent, ſent a detachment - 


of four thouſand. men to. reinforce the garriſon of that 
city: But they fell into an ambuſcade at Pas-du-mele ; 
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and were killed. or taken, except a few dragoons that 
eſcaped; to Oſtend: On that very night, which was the 
twelfth of June, Ghent was ſurpriſed by a detachment of 
the French army. Then they inveſted Oſtend, which, 
though defended: by an Engliſh garriſon, and open to 
the ſea, was, after a ſhort ſiege, ſurrendered by capitu- 
| lation, on the fourteenth day of Auguſt. Dender- - 
monde, Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth, underwent the 

ſame fate; while the allied army lay entrenched beyond 
the canal of Antwerp. The French king having fub- 
dued the greateſt; part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, re- 
turned to Paris, which he entered in triumph. 
8 XXIII. The campaign in Italy was unpropitious 
to the queen of Hungary and the kipg of Sardinia. 
Count Gages paſted the A pennines, and entered the 
ſtate of Lucca: From thence he proceeded by the eaſtern 
coaſt of Genoa io Leſtride- Levante. The junction of the 
two armies was thus accompliſhed, and reinforced with 
ten thouſand Genoeſe: Meanwhile prince Lobkowitz 
decamped from Modena and took poſt at Parma: But he 
was ſoen incceeded by count Schuylemberg, and ſent to 
command the Auſtrians in Bohemia. The Spaniards 
entered the Milaneſe without further oppoſition. Count 
Gages, with thirty thouſand men, took poſſeſſion of 
Serravalle; and advancing towards Placentia, obliged | 
the Auſtrians to retire under the cannon' of  Tortena : | 
But when Don Philip, at the head of forty thonſand 
troops, made himſelſ maſter of Acqui, the king of Sar- 
dinia and the Auſtrian general, unable to ftem the tor- 
rent, retreated behind the Tanaro. The firong' citadel 
of Tortona was taken by the Spaniards, who likewiſe 
reduced Parma and Placentia; and forcing the paſſage of 
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1 the Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian majeſty to take 
t ſhelter on the other ſide of the Po. Then Pavia was won 
of by ſcalade; and the city of Milan ſubmitted to the infant, 
ry though the Autjirian garriſon ſtill maintained the citadel; 
all Piedmont, on both ſides of the Po, as far as Turin, 
K. was, reduced, and even that capital threatened with a 
* ſiege; ſo that by the month of October the territories be- 
J. longing to the houſe of Auſtria, in Italy, were wholly 
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{ſybdued ; and the king of Sardinia ſtripped of all his do- 
minions: Vet he continued firm and true to his engage- 
ments, and deaf to all propoſals of a ſeparate accommo- 
XXIV. The naval tranſactions of Great Britain 


were in the courſe of this year remarkably ſpirited. In 


the Mediterranean, admiral Rowley had ſucceeded 
Matthews in the command: Savona, Genoa, Final, St. 
Remo, with Baſtia, the capital of Corſica, were bom- 
barded: Several Spaniſh ſhips were taken:. But he could 
not prevent the fafe arrival of their rich Havannah ſqua- 
dron at Corunna. Commodore Barnet, in the Eaſt Indies, 
made prize of ſeveral French ſhips, richly laden; and 


commodore Townſhend, in the latitude of Martinico, 
took about thirty merchant. ſhips belonging to the enemy, 


under convoy of four ſhips of war, two of which were de- 
firoyed. The Engliſh privateers likewiſe met with un- 
common ſucceſs.  . But the moſt important atchievement 
was the conqueſt of Louiſbourg on the iſle of Cape Bre- 
ton, in North America: A place of great conſequence, 
which the French had fortified at a prodigiousexpente. The 


ſcheme of reducing this fertreſs was planned in Boſton, 


recommended by their general aſſembly, and approved by 
his majeſty, who ſent inſtructions to commodore Warren, 
ſtationed off the Leeward lilands, to (ail for the northern 

arts of America, and co-operate with the forces of New 
England in this expedition. A body of {fix thouſand 
men was formed under the conduct of Mr. Pepperel, a 
trader of Piſcataquay, whoſe influence was extenſive in 
that country; though he was a man of little or no edu- 
cation, and utterly unacquainted with military operations. 
In April Mr. Warren arrived at Canſo with ten ſhips of 
war; .and the troops of New England being embarked in 
tranſports, failed immediately for the iſle of Cape Breton, 
where they landed without oppoſition.» The enemy 


abandoned their grand battery, which was detached from 


tbe town: And the immediate ſeizure of it contributed in 
2 good, mealure to the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe.” While 
the American troops, reinforced by eight hundred ma- 
rines, carried on their approaches by land, the bel 
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blocked up the place by fea in ſuch àa manner, that no 
ſuecours could be introduced. A French ſhip of the 
line, with tome ſmaller veſſels deſtined for the relief of the 
garriſon,” were intercepted and taken by the Britiſh' 
cruizers; and, indeed, the reduction of Loniſbourg was 
chiefly owing to the vigilance and activity of Mr. Warren, 
one of the braveſt and beſt officers in the ſervice of Eng- 
land. The operations of the ſiege were wholly conducted 
by the engineers and officers who commanded the Britiſh 
marines; and the Americans, being ignorant of war, 
were contented to act under their directions. The town 
being conſiderably damaged by the bombs and bullets of 
the beſiegers, and the garriſon deſpairing of relief, the 


governor capitulated on the ſeventeenth day of June, 


when the city of Louiſbourg, and the ifle of Cape Breton, 
were furrendered to his Britannie majeſty. The garriſon 
and inhabitants engaged that they would not bear arms 
for twelve months againſt Great Britain or her allies 


and being embarked in fourteen cartel ſhips, were tranſ- 


ported to Rochefort. In a few days after the ſurrender 
fo Louiſbourg, two French Faft India ſhips, and ano- 
ther from Peru, laden with treaſure, {failed into the har- 


bour, on the ſuppoſition that it ſtill belonged to France, 
and were taken by the Engliſh ſquadron, 


-1 XXV. The news of this conqueſt being tranſmitted 
to England, Mr. Pepperet was preterred to the dignity of 
a baronet of Great Britain, and congratulatory addreſſes 
were preſented to the king on the ſucceſs of his majeſty's 
arms. The poſſeſſion of Cape Breton was, doubtleſs, a 


valuable acquiſition to Great Britain. It not only dif- 
treſſed the French in their fiſhery and navigation, but re- 


moved all fears of encroachment” and rivalſhip from the 
Engli fiſhers on the banks of Newfoundland. It freed 
New- England from the terrors of a dangerous neighbourz 


overawed the Indians of that country; and ſecured the 


poſſeſſion of Acadia to the erown of Great Britain. The 


plan of this conqueſt was originally laid by Mr. Auch- 


muty, judge- advocate of the court of admiralty in New- 
England. He demonttrated, chat the reduction of Cape 
Breton would put the Engliſn in ſole poſſeſſlon of the 
iat . aihery 
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ſhery of North America; which would annu3lly-return to 
reat Britain two millions ſterling for the manufactures 
yearly ſhipped to the plantations; employ many thouſand 
families that were otherwiſe unſerviceable to the, public; 


increaſe. the. ſhipping. and mariners; extend navigation; 


cut off all communication between France and Canada by 
the river St. Laurence; ſo that Quebec would fall of 
eourſe into the hands of the Engliſh, who might expel the 
French entirely from America, open a corre ſpondence with 
the remote Indians, and render themſewes maſters of the 
profitable fur-trade, which was now engroſſed by the 


enemy. The natives of New- England acquired great 


glory from the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe. Britain, which 
had in ſome inſtances behaved like a ſtepmother to her 
own colonies, was now convinced of their importance; 


and treated thoſe as brethren whom ſhe had too long con- 


ſidered as aliens and rivals. Circumſtapced as the nation 
is, the legiſlature cannot too tenderiy cherith the intereſts 
of the Britiſh plantations in America. They are inha- 
hited by a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, animated with 
an active ſpirit of commerce; inſpired. with a noble zeal 
for liberty and independence. The trade of Great Britain, 
clogged with heavy taxes and impoſitions, has for ſome 
time languiſhed in many valuable branches. The French 
have-underſold our cloths, and ſpoiled our markets in the 
Levant. Spain is no longer ſupplied as uſual with the 


commodities of England: The exports to Germany muſt 


be conſiderably diminiſhed by the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the houſe of Auſtria; conſe- 
quently, her greateſt reſource muſt be in ber communiea- 
tion with her own colonies, which conſume her manufac- 
tures, and make immenſe returns in ſugar, rum, tobacco, 
fiſh, timber, naval ſtores, iron, furs, drugs, rice, and in- 
digo. The ſouthern plantations likewile produce ſilk; 
and with due encouragement. might turniſh every thing 
that could be expected from the moſt fertile ſoil and the 
happieſt climate. The continent of North America, if 

-operly cultivated, will prove an inexhauſtible fund of 
wealth and ſtrength: to Great Britain; and perhaps it 
may become the laſt aſylum of Britiſh liberty. When the 


nation 


ration is; enflaved by domeſtic deſpotiſm or foreign do- 
minion; when her ſubſtance is waited, her ſpirit broke, 
and the laws and conſtitution of England are no more; 
then thoſe colonies, ſent off by our fathers, may receive 
= entertain their ſons as hapleſs exiles, and ruined re- 

ugees. 7 | 


. $SXXVI. While the continent of Europe and the iſles. 
of America were thus expoſed to the ravages of war, and 
fubjeRed to ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, Great Britain un- 
derwent a dangerous convulſion in her own bowels. The 
ſon of the chevalier de St. George, fired with, ambition, 
and animated with the hope of aſcending the throne of his, 
anceitors,. reſolved to make an effort tor that purpole,, 
which, though it might not be crowned with ſucceſs, 
mould at leaſt aftoniſh ail Chriſtendom. The jacobites 
in England and Scotland had promiſed, that if he would, 
land in Britain at the head of a regular army, they would 
ſupply him with proviſions, carriages, and horſes, and a 
great number of them declared they would take up arms, 
and join his ſtandard: But they diſapproved of his com- 
ing over without forces, as à dangerous enterpriſe, that 
would in all probability end in the ruin of himlelf and all 
bis adherents. This advice, including au exa& detail of 
his father's intereſt, wit} the diſpoſitions of his particular 
friends. in every town and county, was tranſmitted to 
London in January, in order to be forwarded to prince 
Charles: Hut the perſcn with whom it was entruſted could 
find no ſafe method of conveyance; ſo that he ſent it back 
to Scotland, from Whence it was detyatched to France; 
but beſore it reached Paris, Charles had left that Kingdom. 
Had the paper come to his hands en due time, perhaps he 
would not have embavked in, the undertaking, though he 
was ſtimulated to the attempt by many concurring mo- 
tives. Certain it is, he was cajoled by the ſanguine miſ- 
repreſentations of a few adventurers, who hoped to profit 
by the expedition. They aſſured him, that the whole na- 
tion was diſaffected to the reigning family: That the 
people could no longer bear the immenſe load of taxes, 
which was daily inereaſing; and that the moſt couſiddera- 
ble perſons of the kingdom would gladly ſcize the fit 
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opportunity of crowding to his ſtandard; On the other 
hand, he knew the Britiſh government had taken ſome 
effectual ſteps to alienate the friends of his houſe from 


the principles they had hitherto profeſſed. Some of them 


had accepted poſts and penſions: Others were preferred 
in the army; and the parliament were ſo attached to the 


reigning family, that he had nothing to hope from their 
deliberations. He expected no material ſuecour from the 
court of France: He forefaw that delay would diminiſn 
the number of his adherents in Great Britain; and, 
therefore, reſolved to ſeize the preſent occaſion, which in 
many reſpets was propitious to his dehgn. Without 
doubt, had he been properly ſupported, he could not 
have found a more favourable opportunity of exciting an 
inteſtine commotion in Great Britain: For Scotland was 
juite unturniſhed with troops; king George was in 
Zermanv ; the duke of Cumberland, at the head of the 
Britiſh army, was employed in Flanders, and great part 
of the Highlanders were keen for inſurrection. Their 
natural principles were on this occaſion ſtimulated by the 
ſuggeſtions of revenge. At the beginning of the war, a 
regiment of thoſe people had been formed, and tranſ- 
ported with the reſt of the Britiſh troops to Flanders. 
fore they were embarked, a number of them deſerted 
with their arms, on pretence that they had been decoyed into 
the ſervice, by promiſes and affurances that they ſhould 
never be {ent abroad; and this was really the caſe. They 
were overtaken by a body of horſe, perſuaded to ſubmit, 
brought back to London pinioned like malefactors, and 
tried for deſertion. Three were ſhot to death in terrorem; 
and the reſt were ſent in exile to the plantations. "Theſe 
who ſuffered were perſons of ſome conſequence in their 
own country; and their fate was deeply reſented by the 
clans to which they belonged. It was conſidered as a 
national outrage : And the Highlanders, who are natu- 
rally vindi&ive, waited impatiently for an opportunity 


of vengeance, | | | 4 
SXXVII. The young pretender being furniſhed with 
a ſum of money, and a ſupply ef arms, on his” private 
credit, without the Knowledge of the French court, wrote 
T4; | letters 
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letters to his friends in Scotland, explaining his deſign 
and ſituat ion, intimating the place where he intended to 
land, communicating a private ſignal, and aſſuring them 
he ſhould be with them by the middle of June. Theſe 
precautions being taken, he embarked on hoard of a ſmall 
frigate at Port St. Nazaire, accompanied by the marquis 
of Tullibardine, fir Thomas Sheridan, fir John Macdo- 
nald, with a few other Iriſh and Scottiſh adventurers; and 
fetting ſail on the fourteenth of July, was joined off Belle- 
iſle by the Elizabeth, a French ſhip of war, mounted 
with fixty- ſix guns, as his convoy“. Their deſign was 
to fail round Ireland, and land in the weſtern part of 
Scotland; but falling in with the Lion, an Engliſh ſhip 
of the line, a very obſtinate and bloody action enſued. 
The Elizabeth was ſo diſabled that ſhe could not proſe- 
cute the voyage, and with difficulty reached the harbour 
of Breſt; but the Lion was ſhattered to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe floated like a wreck upon the water. The dif- 
after of the Elizabeth was a · great misfortune to the ad- 

venturer, as by her being diſabled he loſt a great quantity 
of arms, and about one hundred able officers, who were 
embarked on board of her for the benefit of his expedi- 

tion. Had this ſhip arrived in Scotland, ſhe could eaſily 
have reduced Fort William, ſituated in the midſt of the 
clans attached to the Stuart family. Such a conqueſt, 
by giving luſtre to the prince's arms, would have allured 
many to his ſtandard, who were indifferent in 75 of 
principle; and encouraged a great number of Highlanders 
to join him, who were reſtricted by the apprehenſion, that 
their wives and families would be ſubject to inſults from 
the Engliſh garriſon of this fortreſs. Prince Charles, in 
the frigate, continued his courſe to the weſtern ifles of 
Scotland. After a voyage of eighteen days he landed on 

a little iſland between Barra and South Inſt, two of the 
Hebrides: Then he reimbarked, and in a few days ar- 


The Elizabeth, a king's ſhip, was procured as a convoy, 
by the intereſt of Mr. Walſh, an Iriſh merchant at Nantes; 
and 6n board of her fifty French young gentlemen embarked 
A n 
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rived at Borodale in Arnſacy, on the confines of Loch- 


nannach, where he was in a little time joined by a confi- 


derable number of hardy mountaineers, under their re- 


ſpeQive chiefs or leaders. On the: nineteenth day of 


Auguſt,” the marquis of Tullibardine erected the pre- 
tender's ſtandard at Glenſinnan. Some of thoſe, how- 


ever, on whom Charles principally depended, now ſtood 


aloof, either fludtuating in their principles, aſtoniſhed at 
the boldneſs of the underak ing, or ſtartled at the remon- 
ſtrances of their friends, who did not fail to repreſent, in 
aggravated colours, all the danger of embarking in ſuch 
a deſperate enterpriſe. Had the government acted with 
proper vigour when they received intelligence of his ar- 


rival, the adventurer muſt have been cruihed in embryc, 


before any conſiderable number of his. adherents could 


have been brought together: But the lords of the regency. 


ſeemed to ſlight the information, and even to ſuſpect the 
integrity of thoſe by-whom it was conveyed. They were 
ſoon convinced of their miſtake. Prince Charles having 
aſſembled about twelve bundred men, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Fort William; and immediately hoſti- 
lities were commenced. A handful of Keppoch's clan, 
commanded by major Donald Macdonald, even before 
they joined the pretender, attacked two companies of 
new-raiſed ſoldiers, who, with their officer, were diſ- 
armed after an obſtinate diſputes: Another captain of the 
king's forces, falling into their hands, was courteouſſy 
diſmiſſed with one of the pretender's manifeſtos, and a 
paſſport for his perſonal ſafety. The adminiſtration was 
now effectually alarmed. The lords of the regency 4ſfued 
a proclamation, offering a reward of thirty thouſand 
pounds to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the prince 
adventurer. The ſame price was ſet upon the head of the 
elector of Hanover, in a proclamation publiſhed by the 
pretender. . A courier was deſpatched to Holland, to 
haſten the return of his majeſty, who arrived in England 
about the latter end of Auguſt. - A requiſition was made 
of the {1x thouſand Dutch auxiliaries; and ſeveral Britiſh 
regiments were recalled from the Netherlands. A loyal 
adureis was prelented to the king by the city mn 
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and the merchants of this metropolis, reſolved to raiſe two 
regiments at their own expenſe. Orders were iſſued to 
keep the trained bands in readineſs; to array the militia 
of Weſtminſter; and. inſtructions to the ſame effect were 
ſent to all the lords-lieutenants of the counties throughout 
the kingdom. The principal noblemen of the nation 
made a tender of their ſervices to their ſovereign; and 
ſome of them received commiſſions to levy reg iments to- 
vards the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. Bodies of yolun- 
tiers were incorporated in London, and many other 
places; aſſociations were formed; large contributions 
raiſed in different towns, counties, and communities; 

and a great number of eminent merchants in London 
- agreed. to ſupport the public credit, by receiving, as 
uſual, bank noies in payment, for the purpoſes of traffic. 
The proteſtant clergy of all denominations exerted them- 
ſelves with extraordinary ardour, in preaching againſt the 
religion of Rome and the pretender; and the Meade of 
. the government were encouraged, animated, and con- 
firmed in their principles, by ſeveral ſpiritual productions 
publiſhed. ſor the occaſion. 2 le a IT EO 7 2 
$XXV111. In a word, the bulk of the nation ſeemed 
. unanimouſly bent upon oppoling the enterpriſe of the pre- 
tender, who, nevertheleſs, had already made ſurpriſing 
ogrets. His arrival in Scotland was no ſooner con- 
firmed, than fir Jobn Cope, who commanded. the troops 
in that kingdom, aſſembled what force he could bring 
together, and advanced againſt the rebels. Underſtand- 
ing, however, that they had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong 
als, he changed his route, and precceded northwards as 
as Invernels, leaving the capital and the ſouthern parts 
of North Britain wholly expoicd to the incurſions of the 
enemy. The Highlanders. forthwith marched 10 Perth, 
where the chevalier de St. George was proclaimed king of 
Great Britain, and the public money ſeized for his uſe : 
The ſame ſteps were taken at Dundee and other places. 
Prince Charles was joined by the nobleman who aſſumed 
the title of duke of Perth, the viſcount Strathallan, lord 
Nairn, lord George Murray, and many perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, with their followers, The marquis of Tullibardine, 
| © SEO ey. wh 
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*who had accompained him from France, took poſſeſſion 
of Athol, as heir of blood to the titles and eſtate which 
his younger brother enjoyed in conſequence of his at- 
tainder; and met with ſome ſucceſs in arming the tenants 
for the ſupport of that cauſe which he ayowed. The re- 
del enemy being conſiderably augmented, though very 
ill provided with arms, croſſed the Forth in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling, and advanced towards Edinburgh, 
"where they were joined by lord Elcho, ſon of the earl of 
Wemys, and other perſons of ſome diſtinction. On the 
ſixteenth day of September Charles ſummoned the town 
to ſurrender. The inhabitants were divided by faction, 
and diſtracted by fear : The place was not in a poſture 


of defence, and the magiſtrates would not expoſe the 


people to the uncertain iſſue of an aſſault. Several depu- 
_ "tations were ſent from the town to the pretender, in order 
_ to negotiate terms of capitulation. In the mean time, 
one of the gates being opened for the admiſſion of a coach, 
Cameron of Lochiel, one of the moſt powerful of the 
Highland chiefs, ruſhed into the place with a party of his 
men, and ſecured it without oppoſition. Next morning 
the whole rebel army entered, and their prince took pof- 
; ſeffion of the royal palace of Holyrood-houle in the ſub- 
urbs. Then he cauſed his father to be proclaimed at the 
market-croſs; there alſo the manifeſto was read, in whictr 
the chevalier de St. George declared his ſon Charles re- 
gent of his dominions, promiſed to diſſolve the Union, and 
redreſs the grievances of Scotland. His being in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the capital encouraged his followers, and added 
reputation to his arms: But the treaſure . the 
"two banks of that kingdom had been previouſly convey- 
ed into the caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs, with a good garriſon, 
under the command of general Gueſt, an old officer of ex- 
perience'and capacity. | | iT: 
S XXIX. During theſe tranſactions, fir John Cope 
marched back from Inverneſs to Aberdeen, where he em- 
barked with his troops, and on the ſeventeenth day of Sep- 
tember landed at Dunbar, about twenty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Edinburgh. Here he was joined by two regi- 
ments of dragoons, which had retired with . 
* | 85 rom 
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from the capital at the approach of the Highland army- 


With this reinforcement, his troops amounted to near 
three thouſand men; and he began his march to Edin- 
burgh, in order to give battle to the enemy. On the 
twentreth day of the month, he encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Preſton: pans, having the village of Tranent 


in his front, and the ſea in his rear. © Early next morning 


he was attacked by the young pretender, at the head of 
about two thouſand four hundred Highlanders half-armed, 
who charged them ſword in hand with ſuch impetuoſity, 


that in Jeſs than ten minutes after the battle began, the 


king's troops were broken and totally routed. The dra- 
goons fled in the atmoſt confuſion at the firſt onſet ; the 
general officers having made ſome unſucceſsful efforts to 


rally them, thought proper to conſult their own ſafety by 
an expeditious retreat towards Coldſtream on the Tweed. 


All the infantry were either killed or taken ; and the co- 
lours, artillery, tents, baggage, and military cheſt, fell 


into the hands of the vitor, who returned in triumph to 


Edinburgh. Never was victory more complete, or ob- 
tained at a ſmaller expenſe ; for not above fifty of the re- 
bels loſt their lives in the engagement. Five hundred of 


the king's troops were killed on the field of battle; and 


among theſe colonel Gardiner, a gallant officer, who diſ- 


dained to fave his life at the expenſe of his honour. When 


abandoned by his own regiment of dragoons, he alighted 


from his horſe, joined the infantry, and fought on foot, 
until he fell covered with wounds, in fight of his own 


threſhold. Prince Charles bore his good fortune with 
moderation. He prohibited all rejoicings for the victory 


he had obtained: The wounded ſoldiers were treated with 
humanity; and the officers were ſent into Fife and Angus, 


where they were left at liberty on their parole, which the 


greater part of them ſhamefully broke in the ſequel. From 


this victory the pretender reaped manifold and important 
advantages. His followers were armed, his party encou- 
raged, and his enemies intimidated. He was ſupplied with 
a train of field. artillery, and a conſiderable ſum of money, 


and ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed of all Scotland, except the for- 
treſſes, the reduction of which he could not pretend to un- 
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dertake without proper implements and engineers. After pec 
the battle he was joined by a ſmall detachment from the pal 


Highlands; and ſome chiefs, who had hitherto. been on pri 
the reſerve, began to exert their influence in his favour. the 
But he was not yet in a condition to take advantage of eld 


that conſternatien which his late ſucceſs had diffuſed cla 


through the kingdom of England. 


X. Charles continued to reſide in the palace of bus 
Holyrood-houſe *; and took meaſures for cutting off the and 


communication between the caſtle and the city. General the 
_ "Gueſt declared that he would demoliſh the city, unleſs the wa 
blockade ſhould be raiſed, fo as that proviſion might be of 
carried into the caſtle. After having waited the return int 
of an expreſs which he had found means to deſpatch to anc 
.court, he began to put his threats in execution, by firing vat 
upon the town. Some houſes were beaten down, and ſe- tho 
veral perſons killed even at the market-croſs. The citi- me 
zens, alarmed at this diſaſter, ſent a deputation to the cla 
prince, entreating him to raiſe the blockade; and he com- Sin 


plied with their requeſt. He levied a regiment in Edin- a p 
burgh and the neighbourhood. He impoſed taxes; ſeiz- the 


ed the merchandize that was depoſited in the king's ware- ren 
houſes at Leith, and other places; and compelled the city reb 
of Glaſgow to accommodate him with a large ſum, to be ap] 


repaid when the peace of the kingdom ſhould be re- eſta- ſiot 
bliched. The number of his followers daily increaſed : ane 
And he received conſiderable ſupplies of money, artillery, in 
and ammunition, by ſingle ſhips that arrived . France, aug 
where his intereſt ſeemed to riſe in proportion to the ſuc- in 
ceſs of his arms. The greater 5 richer part of Scot- ed 
land was averſe to his family and pretenſions: But the tra! 


While he reſided at Edinburgh, ſome of the preſbyterian * 
clergy continued to preach in the churches of that city, and 1 
publicly prayed for king George, without ſuffering the leaſt dv gs 
- puniſhment or moleſtation. One miniſter in particular, of the Ed 
name of Mac Vicar, being ſolicited by ſome Highlanders to as e 
pray for their prince, promiſed to comply with their requeſt, can 


and performed his promiſe in words to this effect: c And as uſe 
8 for the young prince, who is come hither in 157 of an | 
„ earthly crown, grant, O Lord, that he may ſpeedily receive 
„„ os es ; 
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Ir people were unarmed and undiſeiplined, conſequently 
e paſſive under his dominion. By this time, however, the 
n prince-pretender was joined by the earl of Kilmarnock, 
5 the lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvie, Pitfligo; and the 
f eldeſt ſon of lord Lovat had begun to afſemble his father's 
d clan, in order to reinforce the victor, whole army lay en- 
: camped at Duddingſton, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
f || burgh. Kilmarnock and Balmerino were men of broken 
e and deſperate fortune: Echo and Ogilvie were ſons to 
al the earls of Wemys and Airly; fo that their influence 
e | was far from being extenſive. Pitſligo was a nobleman 
Ie of a very amiable character, as well as of great perſonal 
n intereſt; and great dependance was placed upon the power 
0 and attachment of lord Lovat, who had entered into pri- 
8 vate engagements with the chevalier de St. George, 
Ml though he ſtil} wore the maſk of loyalty to the govern- 
. ment, and diſavowed the conduct of his ſon when he de- 
ie clared for the pretender. This old nobleman is the fame 
* Simon Fraſer whom we have had occaſion to mention as 
i- a partiſan and emiſſary of the court of St. Germain's, in 
2 the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and three. He had 
e- renounced his connexions with that family; and in the 
ty rebellion immediately after the acceſſion of king George J. 
de approved himſelf a warm friend to the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
L- hon, Since that period he had been induced, by diſguſt” 
12 and ambition, to change his principles again, and was 
7 in ſecret, an enthuſiaſt in jacobitiſm. He had greatly 
e, augmented his eſtate, and obtained a conſiderable interett 
C- in the Highlands, where, however, he was rather dread - 
* ed than beloved. He was bold, enterpriſing, vain, arbi- 
* trary, rapacious, cruel, and deceitful: But his character 
in was chiefly marked by a ſpecies of low cunning and diſſi- 
id mulation, which, however, overſhot his, purpoſe, and 
st contributed to his own ruin, While Charles reſided at 
"pt Edinburgh, the marquis de Guilles arrived at Montroſe, 
hs as envoy from the French king, with ſeveral officers, ſome 
|, cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of ſmall arms for the 
as uſe of that adventurer*®. 1 NN 

kn He ſolicited, and is ſaid to have obtained of the cheva- 
ve lier de St. George, the patent of a duke, and a commiſſion for 


: being lord-lieutenant of all the Highlands, 
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improve the advantages he had gained, the miniſtry of 
Great Britain took every poſſible meaſure to retard his 


progreſs. Several powerful chiefs in the Highlands were 
⁊ttached to the government, and exerted themſelves in its 


defence. The duke of Argyle began to arm his vaſſals; 
but not before he bad obtained the ſanction of the legitla- 
ture. Twelve hundred men were raiſed by the earl of 
Sutherland: The lord Rae brought a conſiderable number 
to the field: The Grants and Monroes appeared under 
their reſpective leaders ſor the ſervice of his majeſty: Sir 
Alexander Macdonald declared for king George, and the 
laird of Macleod ſent two thouſand hardy iſlanders from 
Skie, to ſtrenghten the fame intereſt. Theſe gentlemen, 


though ſuppoled to be otherwiſe affected, were governed 


and direRed by the advice of Duncan Forbes, preſident of 
the college of juſtice at Edinburgh; a man of extenſive 
knowledge, agreeable manners, and unblemiſhed integrity. 
He procured commiſſions for raiſing twenty independent 
companies, and ſome ef theſe he, beſtowed upon indivi- 
Ft who were either attached by principle, or engaged 
by promiſes tothe pretender. | He acted with indefatigable 
zeal for the intereſt of the reigning family; and greaily 
injured an opulent fortune in their ſervice. © He confirm- 
ed ſeveral chiefs who began to waver in their principles : 
Some he actually converted by the energy of his argu- 
ments, and brought over to the aſſiſtance of the govern- 
ment, which they had determined to oppoſe : Others he 
perſuaded to remain quiet, without taking -any'ſhare in 
the preſent troubles. Certain it is, this gentleman, by 
his induſtry and addreſs, prevented the inſurrection of ten 
thouſand Highlanders, who would otherwiſe have joined 
the pretender; and, therefore, he may be faid to have been 
one great caule of that adventurer's. miſcarriage. The 
earl of Loudon repaired to Inverneſs, where he. completed 
his regiment of Highlanders ; directed the conduct of the 
clans who had taken arms in behalf of his majeſty; and, 
by his vigilance, overawed the diſaffected chieftains of 
that country, who had not yet openly engaged in the re- 
bellion. Immediately after the defeat of Cope, ſix Nang 
, ; '* F Janis an . 
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fand Dutch troops * arrived in England, and three bat- 
talions of guards, with ſeven regiments of infantry, were 
recalled from Flanders, for the defence of the kingdom. 
They forthwith began their march to the North, under 
the command of general Wade, who received orders to 
afſemble an army, which proceeded to Newcaſtle. The 
parliament meeting on the ſixteenth day of October, his 
majeſty gave them to underſtand, that an unnatural rebel-' 
lion had broke out in Scotland, towards the ſuppreſſion 
of which he craved their advice and aſſiſtance. He found 
both houſes cordial in their addreſſes, and zealous in their 
attachment to his perſon and government. The commons 
forthwith ſuſpended the Habeas Corpus act; and ſeveral 
perſons were apprehended on ſuſpicion of treafonable prac- 
tices. Immediately after the ſeſſion was opened, the duke 
of Cumberland arrived from the Netherlands, and was 
followed by another detachment of dragoons and infantry. 
The trained bands of London were reviewed by his ma- 
jeſty: The county regiments were completed; the vo- 
luntiers, in different parts of the kingdom, employed 
themſelves induſtriouſſy in the exerciſe of arms; and the 
whole Engliſh' nation ſeemed to riſe up as one man againſt 
this formidable invader. The government, being appre- 
henſive of a deſcent from France, appointed admiral] Ver- 
non to command a ſquadron in the Downs, to obſerve the 
motions of the enemy by ſea, eſpecially in the harbours of 
Dunkirk and Bonlogn; and his cruizers took ſeveral 
ſhips laden with ſoldiers, officers, and ammunition, de- 
ſtined for the ſervice of the pretender in Scotland. ''- © 
_ þ XXXII. This enterpriſing youth, having collected 


about five thouſand men, reſolved to make an irruption 


into England, which he accordingly entered by the welt 
border on the th day of November. Carliſle was in- 
veſted, and in lels than three days ſurrendered: The keys 


8 They were compoſed of che forces who had been in gar- 


riſon at Tournay and Dendermonde when thoſe places were 
taken, and engaged by capitulation, that they ſhould not per- 
form any military function before the firſt day of January in 
the year 1747; ſo they could not have acted in England 
Without the infringement of a folema treaty. fx 
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were delivered to him at Brampton, by the mayor and co 
aldermen on their knees. Here he found a_ conti.ierable Ci 
quantity of arms : . His father was proclaimed, king of all 
Great Britain, and himſelf regent, by the magiſtrates in m 
their formalities. General Wade being appriſed of his tu 
progreſs, decamped from Newcaſtle, and advanced acroſs be 
the country as far as Hexham, though the fields were co- ca 
vered with ſnow, and the roads almoſt impaſſable. There he 
he received intelligence that Carlifie was reduced, and wl 
forthwith, returned to his former ſtation... In the mean ab 
time, orders were iſſued for aſſembling another army in foi 
Staffordſhire, under the command of 15 John Ligonier. at 
Prince Charles, notwithſtanding this formidable oppoſi- th 
tion, determined to proceed. He had received aſſurances or 
from France, that a conſiderable body of troops would be de 
ded. on the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a diver- wi 
fawn. in his. favour; and he never doubted but that he co 
ſhould he joined by all the Engliſh malcontents, as ſoon as m; 
he could penetrate into the heart of the kingdom: Leay- R. 
jag a ſmall garriſon in the caſtle of Carliſle, he advanced do 
to Penritbh, marching on foot in the Highland garb, at D. 
the head ot his forces; and continued his route through of 
Lancaſter and Preſton to Mancheſter, where, on the co 
twenty-ninth day of the month, he eſtabliſhed his head- Ja 
quarters. There he was joined by about two hundred an 
Engliſhmen, who were formed into a regiment, under the th 
command of. colonel Townley. The inhabitants ſeemed th 
to receive him with marks of affection; and his arrival wi 
was celebrated by illuminations, and other public rejoi- m 
cings. His ſuppoſed intention was to proſecute his march th 
by the way of Cheſter into Wales, where: he hoped to find de 
a great number of adherents; But all the bridges over ra; 
the river Merſey being broken down, he choſe the route ba 
to. Stockport, and forded the river at the head of his divi- in 
ſion, though the water roſe to his middle. He paſſed de 
through Macclesficld and Congleton; and on the fourth th; 


day of December entered the town of Derby, in which 
His army, was quartered, and his father enen with 
great formality. He had now advanced within one hun- 
died miles of the capital which was filled with terror and 
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confuſion. Wade lingered in Vorkſhire: The duke of 
Cumberland had aſſumed the command of the other army 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood of | Lichfield. He had 
marched from Stafford to Stone; ſo that the rebels, in 


turning off from Aſhborne to Derby, had gained a march 


between him and London. Had Charles proceeded. in his 
career with that expedition which, he had hitherto. uſed, 


he might haye made himſelf maſter of the metropolis, 


where he would have been certainly joined by a conſider - 


able number of his well-wiſhers, who waited impatiently 


for his approach: Yet this exploit could not have been 
atchieved without hazarding an engagement, and running 
the riſque of being encloſed within three armies, each 
greatiy ſuperior to his own in number and artillery... Or- 
ders were given for forming a camp on Finchley-common, 
where the king reſulved to take the field in perſon, ac: 
companied by the earl of Stair, field-mareichal and com- 
mander in chief of the forces in South Britain. Some 


Romiſh prieſts were apprehended z The militia of Loans 


don and Middleſex were kept in readineſs to march z 


Double watches were polted at the city-gates, and ſignals 


of alarm appointed. The voluntiers. of the city were in- 
corporated into a, regiment: The. practitioners. of the 
law, headed by the judges, the weavers of Spital- fields, 
and other communities, engaged in aſſociations; and even 
the managers ot the theatres offered to raiſe a body of 
their dependants for the ſervice of the government. Not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions and appearances of unani- 
mity, the trading part of the city, and thoſe concerned in 
the money- corporations, were overwhelmed with fear and 
dejection. They iepolcd very little confidence in the cou : 
rage or diſcipline of their militia and voluntiers: They 
bad received intelligence that the French were employed 
iy making preparations at Dunkirk. and Calais for a 
deſcent upon England: I'hey dreaded an inſurrection of 
the Roman catholics, and other friends of the houſe of 


N hey refleRted that the Highlanders, of whom 


y this time they had conceived a moſt terrible idea, were 


w 


within four days march, of the capital. Alarmed by-theſe 


conſiderations, they, prognoſticated their n ruin in che 
„F approaching 
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approaching revolution; and their countenances ex- 
| hibited the plaĩneſt marks of horror and deſpair. On the 
other hand, the jacobites were elevated to an inſolence of 
hope, which they were at no pains to conceal ; while many 
people, who had no private property to loſe, and thought 
no change would be for the worſe, waited the ifſue of this 
criſis with the moſt calm indifference. 

d XXXIIT. This ſtate of ſuſpenſe was of ſhort dura- 
tion The young pretender found himſelf miſerably 
diſappointed in his expectations. He had now advanced 
into the middle of the kingdom, and except a few that 
joined him at Manchefter, not a ſoul "pp eared in his be- 
Half: One would have imagined that all the jacobites of 
England had been annihilated. - The Welch took no 
ſtep to excite an inſurrection in his favour © The French 
made no attempt towards an invaſion : His court was di- 
vided into factions: The Highland chiefs began to mur- 
mur, and their clans to be unruly : He faw himſelf with 
a handful of men hemmed in between two conſiderable 
armies, in the middle of winter, and in a country diſ- 
affected to his cauſe. He knew he could not proceed to 


the metropolis without hazarding a battle, and that a de- 


feat would be attended with the inevitable deſtruction of 
himſelf and all his adherents ; and he had received inform- 
ation that his friends and officers had aſſembled a body of 
forces in the north, ſuperior in number to thoſe by whom 
he was attended. He called a council at Derby; and 
propoſed to advance towards London: The propofal was 
ſupported by lord Nairn with great vehemence; but, 
atter violent diſputes,” the majority determined that they 
ſhouldretreat to Scotland with all poſſible expedition. Ac- 
cordingly; they abandoned PET on the ſixth day of De- 
cembex;early in the morning g/ and meaſured back e route 
by which they had advanced. On the ninth their vanguard 
arrived at Mancheſter: | On the twelfth they entered 
Preſton; and continned their march northwar ds. The duke 
of Cumberland, who was 'encamped at Meriden, when 
firſt appriſed of their retreat; detached the horſe and dra- 
goons in purſuit of them ; while general Wade began his 
Ou os m Perry-bridge! into Lancaſhire, with a view of 
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intercepting. them in their route: But at Wakefield he 
under{tood that they had already reached Wigan: He, 
therefore, repaired io his old poſt at Newcaſtle, after 
having detached general Oglethorpe, with his horſe and 
dragoons, to join thoſe who, had been ſent off from the 
duke's army. They . purſued with ſuch alacrity, that 
they overtook. the rear of the rebels, with which they 
{kirmiſhed,. in. Lancaſhire. The militia of Cumberland 
and Weſtmorland were: raiſed and armed by the duke's 
order, to haraſs them in their march. The bridges 
were broken down, the roads damaged, and the beacons 
lighted to alarm the country. Nevertheleſs, they re- 


| tieated regularly with their ſmall train of artillery. 


They were overtaken, at the village of Clifton, in the 
neighbourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of dra- 
goons. Theſe alighted, and lined the hedges, in order 
to haraſs part of the enemy”s rear-guard, commanded by 
lord John Murray ; who, at the head of the Macpher- 
ſons, attacked the dragoons ſword in hand, and repulſed 
them with ſome lots. On the nineteenth day of the 
month, the Highland army reached Carliſle, where the 
majority of the Engliſh in the ſervice. of the pretender 
were left, at their own deſire. Charles, having reinforced 
the garriſon of the place, croſſed the rivers Eden and 
Solway into Scotland, having thus accompliſhed one of 


the molt, ſurpriſing retreats, that ever was performed. 


But the moſt remarkable circumſtance of this expedi- 
tion, was the moderation and regularity with which thoſe 
terocious people conducted themſelves in a country 
abounding with plunder. No violence was offered; no 
outrage committed; and they were effectually reſtrained 
from the exerciſe of rapine. Notwithſtanding the ex- 
ceſſive cold, the hunger, and fatigue to which they muſt 
have been expoſed, they left behind no ſick, and loſt a 
very few ſtragglers; but retired with deliberation, and 
carried off their cannon in the face of their enemy. 
The duke of Cumberland inveſted Carliſle with his whole 
army on the twenty-firſt day of December, and on the 
thirtieth the garriton ſurrendered on à ſort of capitula- 
tien made with the duke of Richmond. The priſoners; 
1 8 amounting 
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amounting to about four hundred, were impriſoned in 
different gaols in England, and the duke returned to 
W aa e 

S XXXIV. The pretender proceeded by the way of 
Dumfries to Glaſgow, from which laſt city he exacted 


ſevere contributions, on account of its attachment to the 


government, for whoſe ſervice it had raifed a regiment of 
nine hundred men, under the command of the earl of 
Heme. Having continued ſeveral days at Glaigow, he 
advanced towards Stirling, and was joired by ſcme 


forces which had been aſſembled in his abſence by lerds 


Lewis Gordon and John Drummond, brothers to the 
dukes of Gordon and Perth. This laſt nobleman had 
arrived from France in November, with a ſmall reinforce- 
ment of French and Iriſh, and a commiſſicn as general of 
theſe auxiliaries. He fixed his head-quarters at Perth, 


where he was reinforced by the earl of Cromartie, and 


other clans, to the number of two thouſand; and he was 
acccmmodated with a ſmall train of artillery. They had 


found means to ſurpriſe a floop of war at Montroſe, with 


the guns of which they fortified that harbour. They had 
received a conſiderable ſum of money irom Spain. They 


took poſſeſſion of Dundee, Dumblain, Downcaſtle, and 


laid Fife under contribution. The ear] of London re- 


mained at Inverneſs, with about two thouſand High- 


landers in the ſervice of his majeſty. He convoyed pro- 
viſions to Fort Auguſtus and Fort William: He ſecured 
the perſon of lord Lovat, who ſtill temporiſed, and at 
length this cunning veteran accompliſhed his eſcape. The 


laird of Macleod, and Mr. Monro of Culcairn, being 


detached from Inverneſs towards Aberdeenſhire, were 
ſurpriſed and routed by lord Lewis Gordon at Inverary ; 
and that intereſt ſeemed to preponderate in the north of 
Scotland. Prince Charles being joined by lord John 
Drummond, ' inveſted the caftle of Stirling, in which 
eneral Blakeney commanded : But his people were ſo 
little uſed to enterpriſes of this kind, that they made 
very little progreſs in their operations. n 
- & XXXV. By this time, a conſiderable body of forces 


was: aſſembled at Edinburgh, under the conduct of gene- 


ral 
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ral Hawley, who determined to relieve. Stirling caſtle, 
and advanced to Linlithgow on the. thirteenth day of 
January: Next day his whole army rendezvouſed at 
Falkirk, while the rebels were cantoned about Bannock- 


burn. On the ſeventeenth day of the month, they began 


their march in two columns to attack the king's forces, 
and, had forded the water of Carven, within three miles 
of Hawley's camp, before he diſcovered their intention. 
Such was his obſtinacy, ſelf-conceit, or contempt of the 
enemy, that he ſlighted the repeated intelligence he had 
received of their motions and deſign, firmly believing 


they durſt not hazard an engagement. At length, per- 


ceiving they had occupied the riſing ground to the ſouth- 
ward of Falkirk, he ordered his cavalry to advance, and 
drive them from the eminence; while his infantry formed, 
and were drawn up in order of battle. The Highlanders 
kept up their fire, and took aim ſo well, that the aſſail- 
ants were broke by the firſt volley: They retreated with 
precipitation, and fell in amongſt the infantry, which 
were likewiſe diſcompoſed by: the wind and rain beating 
with great violence in their faces, wetting their powder, 


and diſturbing their eye-ſight. Some of the dragoons ral- 


lied, and advanced again to the charge, with part of the 
infantry which had not been engaged: Then the pre- 
tender marched up at the head of his corps de reſerve, 


conſiſting. of the regiment of lord John Drummond, and 


the Iriſh picquets. Theſe reinforcing the Camerons 
and the Stuarts in the front line, immediately obliged the 
dragoons to give way a ſecond time; and they again diſ- 
ordered the foot in their retreat. They ſet fire to their 


camp, and abandoned Falkirk with their baggage and 


train, which laſt had never reached the field of battle. 
The rebels followed their firſt blow, and great part of the 
royal army, after one irregular diſcharge, turned their 
backs, and fled in the utmoſt conſternation, In all pro- 
bability few or none of them would have eſcaped, had 
not general Huſke, and brigadier Cholmondeley, rallied 
part of ſome regiments, and made a gallant ſtand; which 
favoured the retreat of the reſt to Falkirk, from whence 
they retired in confuſion to Edinburgh, leaving the * 
| as N Fa 
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of battle, with part of their tents and artillery, to the ze- 
dels: But their loſs of men did not exceed three hundred, 


including ſir Robert Monro, colonel Whitney, and ſome 
other officers of diſtinction. It was at this period, that 
the officers who had been taken at the battle of Preſton- 


pans, and conveyed to Angus and Fife, finding them- 
felves unguarded, broke -tlieir parole and returned to 


Edinburgh, on re their having been forcibly 
reteaſed by the inhabitants of thoſe parts. 


8 XXXVI. General Hawley, who had boaſted that, 


with two regiments of dragoons, he would drive the 
rebel army from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
incurred abundance of cenſure for the diſpoſition he made, 


as well as for his conduct before and after the action: 


But he found means to vindieate himſeif to the fatisfaction 
of his ſovereign. Neverthelefs, it was judged neceſſary 
that the army in Scotland ſhould be commanded by a ge- 
neral in whom the ſoldiers might have ſome confidence ; 
and theduke of Cumberland was choſen for this purpoſe. 
Over and above his being beloved by the army, it was 
fuggeſted, that the appearance of a prince of tlie blood 
in Scotland might have à fayourable effect upon the minds 
. of people in that kingdom: He, therefore, began to 


_— * 


are for his northern expedition. Meanwhile, the 
Frchch miniſter at the Hague having repreſented to the 
States-general, that the àuxiliaries which they had ſent 
into Great Britain were part of the garriſons of Tournay 


and Deridermonde, and reſtricted by the capitulation 


from bearing arms againſt France for a certain term, the 
ſtates thought proper to recall them, rather than come 
to an open rupture with his moſt chriſtian majeſty. In 
the room of thoſe troops ſix thouſand Heſſians were 
_ tranfported from Flanders to Leith, where they arrived 
in the beginning of February, under the command of 
heirprince, Frederic of Heſſe, ſon-in-Jaw to his Bri- 


bal ye endo ro beriod Lo en "Ws ry 
Sir Peter Halket, captain Lucy Scott, lieutenants Far- 


.quharſon and Cumming, with a few other g-ntlemen, ad- 


pro F his majeſty. 
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kannie majeſty. By this time the duke of Cumberland 
had put himſelf at the head of the troops in Edinburgh, 


conſiſting of fourteen battalions of infantry, two regi- 
ments of dragoons, and twelve hundred Highlanders 
from Argylethire, under the command of colonel Camp- 
dell. (1746.) On the laſt day of January, his royal 
highneſs began his march to 3 ; and the enemy, 
who had renewed the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, not only 
abandoned that enterpriſe, but croſſed the river Fort 

with precipitation. Their prince found great difficulty 
in maintaining his forces, that part of the country being 
quite exhauſted. He hoped to be reinforced in the High- 
lands, and to receive ſupplies of all kinds from France 
and Spain: He therefore retired by Badenoch towards 
Inverneſs, which the earl of Loudon abandoned at his ap- 
proach, The fort was ſurrendered to him almoſt with- 
out oppoſition, and here he fixed his head-quarters. His 


next exploit was the ſiege of Fort Auguſtus, which he in 
a little time reduced. he duke of Cumberland having 


ſecured the important poſts of Stirling and Perth, with the 
Heſſian battalions, advanced with the army to Aberdeen, 
where he was joined by the duke of Gordon, the earls of 
Aberdeen and Findlater, the laird of Grant, and other 
perſons of diſtinction 
F 5 3 II. wh he remained in this place, 2 
reſhing his troops, and preparing magazines, à party of 
the rebels ſurpriſed a CES of Kingfion's bete, 
and about ſeventy Argyleſhire Highlanders, at Keith, 
who were either killed or taken. Several advanced par- 


ties of that militia met with the ſame fate in different 


laces: Lord George Murray inveſted the caſtle of 
Blair, which was defended by ſir Andrew Agnew, until 
a body of Heſſians marched to its relief, and obliged the 
rebels to retire, The prince pretender ordered all his 
forces toaflemble, in order to begin their march for” Aber - 
deen, to attack the duke of Cumberland: Bet, in con- 
ſequence of a remonftrance from the clans, who declined 
leaving their families at the mercy of the king's garriſon 
in Fort William, he reſolved previouſly to reduce that 
fortreſs, the Giege of which was undertaken by brigadier 
VOL, l. HM Stapleton, 
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Stapleton, an engineer in the French ſervice : But the 
place was ſo vigorouſly maintained by captain Scot, that 


in the beginning of April they thought 5 to relin- 


quiſn the enterpriſe. The earl of Loudon had retired 
into Sutherland, and taken pot at Dornoch, where his 
quarters were beat up by a ſtrong detachment of the 
rebels, commanded by the duke of Perth : A major and 
fixty men were taken priſoners ; and the earl was obliged 
to take ſhelter in the iſle of Skye. Theſe little checks 
were counterbalanced by ſome adyantages which his ma- 
jeſty's arms obtained. The ſloop of war which the rebels 
bed. ſurpriſed at Montroſe was retaken in Sutherland, 
with a conſiderable ſum of money, and a great quantity 
of arms on board, which ſhe had brought from France 
for the uſe of the pretender. In the ſame county, the 
earl of Cromartie fell into an ambuſcade, and was taken 
by the militia of Sutherland, who likewiſe defeated a 
body. of the rebels at Goldſpie. This action happened 
on the very day which has been rendered famous by the 
victory obtained at Culloden. | ates | 
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§ I. The rebels are totally defeated at Culloden. & II. 
© The duke of Cumberland takes poſſeſſion of Inverneſs, and 
- afterwards encamps at Fort Auguſius. & III. The 
© prince pretender eſcapes to France. & IV. Convuſſion 
in the miniftry. I V. Liberalityof the commons. S VI. 
* Trial of the rebels. Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Lewat, 
and My. Ratcliff, are beheaded on Tower-hill, 
S VII. The States-general alarmed at the pro- 
el the French in the Netherlands. & VIII. Count 

Saxe fubdues all Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, 
SIX. Reduces the ſtrong fortreſs of Namur, and de- 
. * the allied army at Roucoux. & X. The French and 
Spaniards are compelled to abandon Piedmont and the 
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and afterwards at Rotto Freddo, & XII. The Auf 
trians take poſſeſſion of Genoa. Count Brown pense. 
trates into Provence. & XIII. The Genoeſe expel the 
Auſtrians from their city. & XIV. Madras in the 
Eaft Indies taken by the French. $ XV. Expedition to the 
coaſt of Bretagne, and attempt upon Port L'Orient, 
S XVI. Naval tranſactions in the Weſt Indies. Con- 
ferences at Breda. & XVII. Vaſt ſupplies granted by 
the commons of England. & XVIII. Parliament diſ 
ſolved. & XIX. The French and allies take the field 
in Flanders. & XX. Prince of Orange elected ſtadt- 
holder, captain-general, and admiral of the United 
Provinces. & XXI. The confederates defeated at 
Laffeldt. & XXII. Siege of Bergen-op- zoom. XXIII. 
The Auſtrians underiake the fiege of Genoa, which, 
howewer, they abandon. & XXIV. The chevalier de 
Belleifle lain in the attack of Exilles. & XXV. A 
French ſquadron defeated and taken by the admirals 
Anſon and Warren. & XXVI. Admiral Hawke ob- 
tains another victory over the French at ſea. & XXVII. 
Other naval trinjaftions. & XXVIII. Congreſs at 
At:s-la-Chapelle. & XXIX. Compliant temper of the 
new parliament. Preliminaries figned. & XXX. 
Preparations for the campaign in the Netherlands. 
IF XXXI. Siege of Maeſtricht, Ceſſation of arms. 
S XXXII. Tranſactions in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
& XXXIII. Cancluſion of the definitive treaty at Aix- 
la- Chapelle. 


I. IN the beginning of April, the duke of Cumberland 
began his march from Aberdeen, and on the twelfth 
R the deep and rapid river Spey, without oppoſition 
rom the rebels, though a detachment of them appeared 
on the oppolite ide. Why they did not diſpute the paſſ- 
age is not eaſy to he conceived : But, indeed, from this 
inſtance of neglect, and their ſubſequent conduct, we 
may conclude they were under a total infatuation. His 


* 


royal highneſs proceeded to Nairn, where he received in- 


telligence, that the enemy had advanced from Inverneſs 
to Culloden, about the diſtance of nine miles from the 
HH2 royal 
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royal army, with intention to give him battle. The de- 
of Charles was to march in the night from Culloden, 

and ſurpriſe the duke's army at day- break: For this pur. 
poſe the Engliſh camp had — reconnoitred ; and on the 
night of the fifteenth the Highland army began to march 
in two columns. Their deſign was to ſurround the cne- 
my, and attack them at once on all quarters : But the 
length of the columns embarraſſed the march, ſo that the 
army was obliged to make many halts: The men had 
been under arms during the whole preceding night, 
were faint with hunger and fatigue, and many of 
them overpowered with ſleep. Some were unable to 
proceed 3 others dropped off unperceived in the dark; 
and the march was retarded in ſuch a manner, that it 
would have been impoſſible to reach the duke's camp be- 
fore fun-rife, The deſign being thus fruſtrated, the 
re pretender was with great reluctance prevailed upon 
y his general officers to meaſure back his way to Cul. 

Joden ; at which place he had no ſooner arrived, than 
great numbers of his followers diſperſed in queſt of pro- 
viſion; and many, overcome with wearineſs and ſleep, 
threw themſelves down on the heath, and along the park 
walls. Their repoſe, however, was ſoon interrupted 
in a very diſagreeable manner. Their prince receiving 
intelligence that his enemies were in full march to attack 
him, reſolved to hazard an engagement, and ordered his 
troops to be formed for that purpoſe. On the ſixteenth 
day of April, the duke of Cumberland having made the 
proper diipoſitions, decamped from Nairn early in the 
morning, and after a march of nine miles perceived the 
Highlanders drawn up in order of battle, to the number 
of four thouſand men, in thirtcen diviſions, ſupplied with 
ſome pieces of artillery, The 96 es which was 
much more numerous, the duke immediately formed into 
three lines, diſpoſed in excellent order; and about one 
o'clcck in the afternoon the cannonading began. The 
artillery of the rebels was ill ſerved, and did very little 
execution; but that of the king's troops made dreadful 
havock among the enemy. Impatient of this fire, their 


front line advanced to the attack, and about five moe 
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of the clans. charged the duke's left wing with their uſual 
impetuoſity. One regiment was diſordered by the weight 
of this column; but two battalions advancing from the 
ſecond line, ſuſtained the firſt, and ſoon put a ſtop to 
their career, by a ſevere fire, that killed a great number. 
At the ſame time, the dragoons under Hawley, and the 
Argyleſhire militia, pulled down a park wall that covered 
their right flank, and the cavalry falling in among the 
rebels, ſword in hand, completed their confuſion. The 
French picquets on their left, covered the retreat of the 
Highlanders by a cloſe and regular fire; and then re- 
tired to Inverneſs, where they ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. An entire body of the rebels marched 
off the field in order, with their pipes playing, and the 
pretender's ſtandard diſplayad; the reſt were routed with 
great ſlaughter; and their prince was with reluctance 
prevailed upon to- retire. In leſs than thirty minutes 
they were totally defeated, and the field covered with 
the ſlain. The road, as far as Inverneſs, was ſtrewed 
with dead bodies; and a great number of people, who, 
from motives of curioſity, had come to ſee the battle, 
were ſacrificed to the undiſtinguiſhing vengeance of the 
victors. Twelve hundred rebels were flain or 
wounded. on the field, and in the purſuit. - The earl 
of Kilmarnock was taken; and in a few days lord Bal- 
merino ſurrendered to a country gentleman, at whoſe 
houſe he preſented himſelf for this purpoſe. The glory 
of the victory was ſullied by the barbarity of the 
ſoldiers. They had been provoked by their former diſ- 


graces to the moſt ſavage thirſt of revenge. Not con- 


tented with the blood which was ſo profuſely ſhed in the 
heat of action, they traverſed the Feld after the battle, 
and maſſacred thoſe miſerable wretches who lay maimed 
and expiring: Nay, ſome. officers ated a part in this 
cruel ſcene of aſſaſſination, the triumph of low illiberal 
minds, uninſpired by ſentiment, untinctured by huma- 
nity. The vanquiſhed adventurer rode off the field, ac- 
companied by the duke of Perth, lord Elcho, and a few 
horſemen ; he croſſed. the water of Nairn, and retired to 


the houſe of a gentleman in Strutharrick, where he con- 
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ferred with old lord Lovat; then he diſmiſſed his fot. 
lowers, and wandered about, a wretched and ſolitary 
fugitive, among the iſles and mountains, for the ſpace of 
five months, during which he underwent ſuch a ſeries of 
_ dangers, hardſhips, and miſery, as no other perſon ever 

outlived. Thus, in one ſhort hour, all his hope vaniſhed, 
and the rebellion was entirely extinguiſhed. One would 


almoſt imagine, the conductors of this deſperate enter. 


priſe had conſpired their own deſtruction, as they cer- 
tainly neglected every ſtep that might have contributed to 
their ſafety or ſucceſs. They might have oppoſed the 
duke of Cumberland at the paſſage of the Spey ; they 
might, by proper conduR, have afterwards attacked his 
camp in the night, with a good proſpect of ſucceſs. As 
they were greatly inferior to him in numher, and weakened 
with hunger and fatigue, they might have retired to the 
hills and faſtneſſes, where they would have found plenty 
of live cattle for proviſion, recruited their regiments, and 
been joined by a ſtrong reinforcement, which was actually 
in full march to their aſſiſtance. But they were diſtracted 
diſſenſions and jealouſies: They obeyed the dictates 
deſpair, and wilfully devoted themſelves to ruin and 
death. When the news of the battle arrived in England, 
the nation was tranſported with joy, andextolled the duke 
of Cumberland as a hero and deliverer. Both houſes of 
parliament congratulated his majeſty on the auſpicious 
event. They decreed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, their 
public thanks to his royal highneſs, which were tranſ- 
mitted to him by the ſpeakers; and the commons, by 
bill, added fiye-and-tweaty-thouſand pounds per annum 
to his former revenue. . | 
8 TI. Immediately after the deciſſye action at Cullo- 
den, the duke took poſſeſſion of Inverneſs, where ſix - and- 
thirty deſerters, conyifted by a court-martial, were or- 
dered to be executed; Then he detached ſevera] parties 
to ravage the xt 8 One 'of theſe apprehended the 
o was ſent priſoner to Inverneſs. 
They did not plunder her houſe, but drove away her cat- 
tle, though her huſband was actually in the ſervice of 
government, The caſtle of lord Lovat Ore. 
> ; | | oo OO Oe ne 
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The French priſoners, were ſent to Carlifle and Penrith : 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Cromartie, and his ſon the lord . 
Macleod, were conveyed by ſea to London ; and thoſe of 
an inferior rank were confined. in different priſons. The 
marquis of Tullibardine, together with a brother of the 
ear] of Dunmore, were ſeized, and tranſported to the 
Tower of London, to which the earl of Traquaire had 
been committed on ſuſpicion : In a few months atter the 
battle of Culloden, — the. pretender's ſecretary, 
was-apprehended ; and the eldeſt ſon of lord Lovat hav- 
ing ſurrendered himſelf, was impriſoned in the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh. In a word, all the gaols of Great Britain, 
from the capital northwards, were filled with. thoſe un- 
fortunate captives; and great numbers of them were 
crowded together in the holds of A. where they periſh. 
ed in the moſt deplorable manner, for want of neceſlaries, 
air, and exerciſe. Some rebel chiefs eſcaped in two 
French frigates, which had arrived on the coaſt of Locha- 
ber about the end of April, and engaged three veſſels 
belonging to his Britannic majeſty, which they obliged 
to retire. Others embarked on board of a ſhip on the 
coaſt of Buchan ; and were conveyed to Norway, from 
whence travelled to Sweden. In the month of May 
the duke of Cumberland advanced with the army into the 
Highlands, as far as Fort Auguſtus ,where he encamped ; 
and ſent off detachments on all hands, to hunt down the 
fugitives, and lay waſte the country with fire and ſword, 
The caſtles of Glengary and Lochiel were plundered and 
burned : Every * e or habitation, met with the 
ſame fate, without diſtinction: All the cattle and pro- 
viſion were carried off: The men were either ſhot upon 
the mountains, like wild beaſts, or put to death in cold 
blood, without form of trial : The women, after havin 

ſeen their huſbands and fathers murdered, were ſubjected 
to brutal violation, and then turned out naked, with 
their children, to ſtarve on the barren heaths. One 
whole family was incloſed in a barn, and conſumed to 
aſhes. Thoſe miniſters of vengeance were ſo alert in the 
execution of their office, that in a few days there was nei- 


ther houſe, cottage, man, nor beaſt, to be ken in the 


| compaſs 
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compaſs of fifty miles: All was ruin, ſilenee, and deſo- 


lation. 


o 


III. The humane reader cannot reflect upon ſuch a 
ſeene without grief and horror: What then muſt have 
been the ſenſation of the fugitive prince, when he beheld 
theſe ſpectacles of woe, the diſmal fruit of his ambition? 
He was now ſurrounded by armed troops, that chaſed 
him from hill to dale, from rock to cavern, and from 
ſhore to ſhore. Sometimes he lurked in caves and cot- 
tages, without attendants, or any other ſupport but that 
which the pooreſt peaſant could ſupply. Sometimes he 
was rowed in fiſher-boats from ifle to ifle, among the He- 
brides, and often in fight of his purſuers. For ſome days 
he appeared in woman's attire, and even paſſed through 
the midſt of his enemies unknown, But, underſtanding 
his diſguiſe was diſcovered, he aſſumed the habit of a 
travelling mountaineer, and wandered about among the 
woods and heaths, with a matted beard and ſqualid looks, 
expoſed to hunger, thirſt, and wearineſs, and in continual 
* of being appfehended. He was obliged to truſt 
his life to the fidelity of above fifty individuals, and 
many of theſe were in the loweſt paths of fortune, They 
Enew that a price of thirty thouſand pounds was ſet up- 
on his head, and that, by betraying him, they mould 
—— 7 and affluence: But they deteſted the thought 
of obtainine riches on ſuch infamous terms, and mini- 
ſtered to his neceſſities, with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity, 
even at the hazard of their own deſtruction. In the 
courle of theſe  pertgrinations, he was more than once 
hemmed in by his purſuers, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed 
do preclude all poſſibility of eſcaping: Let, he was never 
abandoned by his hope and recollection: He ſtill found 
ſome expedient that ſaved him from captivity and death; 
and through the whole courſe of his diſtreſſes maintained 
the moſt amazing equanimity and good humour. At length 
4 privateer of St. Malo, hired by the young Sheridan and 
ſome other Trim adherents, arrived in Lochnannach; 
and on the twentieth day of September this unfortunate 
ap embarked in the habit which he wore for diſguiſe. 

is eye Was hollow, he vifage wan, and his conſtitution 
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tly impaired by famine and fatigue. He was accom- 
—— by Gaye of Lochiel, and his brother, with a 
ew other exiles. They ſet fail for France, and after 
having paſſed unſeen, by means of a thick fog, through 
a Britiſh ſquadron commanded by admiral Leſtock, and 
been chaſed by two Engliſh ſhips of war, arrived in ſafe- 
ty at Roſcau, near Morlaix, in Bretagne. Perhaps he 
would have found it till more difficult to eſcape, had not 
the vigilance and neſs of the government been relax- 
ed, in conſequence of a report, that he had already fallen 
among ſome perſons that were ſlain by a volley from one 
of the duke's detachments. 8 | 
$ IV. Having thus explained the riſe, progreſs, and 
extinction of the rebellion, it will be necellary to take a 
retroſpective view of the proceedings in parliament. The 
necellity ſteps being taken for quieting the inteſtine com- 
motions of tie kingdom, the two houſes began to convert 
their attention to the affairs of the continent. On the 
fourteenth day of January the king repaired tothe houſe of 
peers, and in a ſpeech from the throne gave his parliament 
to underſtand, that the States - general had made preſſing 
inſtances for his aſſiſtance in the preſent conjuncture, 


when they were in ſuch danger of being oppreſſed by the 


power of France in the Netherlands; that he had promiſe 
ed to co-operate with them towards oppoling the further 
progres of their enemies; and even concerted meaſures 

r that purpoſe. He declared it was with regret that 
he aſked any further aids of his people : He exhorted 
them to watch over the public credit; and expreſſed his 
entire dependance on their zeal and unanimity. He was 
favoured with loyal addreſſes, couched in the warmeſt 
terms of duty and affection: But the ſupplies were re- 
tarded by new convulſions in the miniſtry. The earl of 
Granville had made an effort to retrieve his influence in 
the cabinet, and his ſovereign favoured his pretenfions. . 
The two brothers, who knew his aſpiring genius, and 
dreaded his ſuperior talents, refuſed to admit ſuch a col- 
league into the adminiſtration ; They even reſolved to 
1 1 their party, by introducing freſh auxiliaries 
mto the offices of ſtate, Some of theſe were Ae ee 

” iſagree- 
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diſagreeable to his majeſty, who accordingly rejected the 


fait by which they were recommended. The duke of 
Newcaſtle and his brother, with all their adherents, im- 
mediately reſigned their employments. The earl of 
Granville was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and reſumed 
the reins of adminiſtration : But, finding himſelf unequal 
to the accumulated oppoſition that preponderated againſt 
him; foreſeeing that he ſhould not be able to ſecure the 
— in Fame and dreading the conſequences 
F that confuſion which his reſtoration had rg | pro- 
duced, he, in three days, voluntarily quitted the helm; 
and his majeſty arguieſced in the meaſures propoſed by 
the oppolite party. The ſeals were re-delivered to the 
duke of Newcaſtle and the earl of Harrington: Mr. 
Pelham, and all the reſt who had refigned, were reinſtated 
in their reſpective employments ; and offices were confer- 
red on ſeveral individuals who had never before been in 
the ſervice of the government. William Pitt, eſq. was 
appointed vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon promoted 
to the place of paymaſter-general of the forces; at the 
fame time the king declared him a privy-counſellor. 
This gentleman had been originally dined for the ar- 
my, in which he actually bore a commiſſion ; but fate 
' reſerved him for a more important ſtation. In point of 
fortune he was barely qualified to be elected member of 
parliament, when he obtained a ſeat in the houſe of com- 
mons, where he ſoon outſhone all his compatriots. He 
difplayed a ſurpriſing extent and preciſion of political 
knowledge, an irrefiſtible energy of argument, and ſuch 
power of elocution, as ſtruck his hearers with aftoniſh- 

tent and "admiration. It flaſhed. like the lightning of 
heaven againſt the miniſters and ſons ef corruption, blaſt- 
ing where it ſmote, and withering the nerves of oppoſi- 
tion: But his more ſubſtantial praiſe was founded upon 
his diſintereſted integrity, his incorruptible heart, his un- 
conquerable' ſpirit of independence, and his invariable at- 
tachment to the intereſt and liberty of his country. _ 
SV. The quiet of the miniſtry being re-eſtabliſhed, 
the houſe of commons. provided for forty thouſand. ſra- 
men, nearly the ſame number of land forces, beſides fif- 
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teen regiments raiſed by the nobility, on account of the 
rebellion, and about twelve thouſand marines. : They 
ſettled funds for the maintenance of the Dutch and Hei- 


ſian troops that were in England, as well as for the ſub- 


2 


ſidy to the landgrave. They granted three hundred 
thouſand pounds to the king (if Sardinia; four hundred 
thouſand pounds to the queen of Hungary; three hun- 
dred and ten thouſand pounds to defray the expenſe of 
eighteen thouſand Hanoverians ; about three-and-thirty 
thouſand pounds in ſubſidies to the electors of Mentz and 
Cologn ; and five hundred thouſand pounds in a vote of 
credit and confidence to his majeſty. The whole charge, 

of the current year amounted to ſeven millions two hun- 


_ dred and fifty thouſand pounds, which was raiſed by the 


land and malt taxes, annuities on the additional duties 
impoſed on glaſs and ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, a de- 
duction from the ſinking fund, and exchequer bills, 
chargeable on the firſt aids that ſhould be granted in the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. . _ 

& VI. The rebellion being quelled, the legiſlature re- 
ſolved to make examples of thoſe who had been concern- 
ed in diſturbing the peace of their country. In June, an 
act of attainder was paſſed againſt the principal perſons 
who had embarked in that deſperate undertaking ; and 
courts were opened in different parts of England, for the. 
trial of the priſoners. Seventeen perſons who had borne 
arms in the rebel army were executed at Kennington-Com-. 
mon, in the neighbourhood of London, and ſuffered, with 
great conſtancy under. the dreadful tortures which their 
ſentence preſc1ibed : Nine were put to death, in the ſame 
manner, at Carliſle ; nx at Brumpton, ſeven: at Penrith, 
and eleven at Vork: Of theſe a conſiderable number were 
gentlemen, and had aQed as officers; about fifty had 
been executed as deſerters in different parts of Scotland: 
Eighty-one ſuffered the pains of the law as traitors. A; 
few obtained pardons, and a conſiderable number were 
tranſported to the plantations, Bills of indictment for 
high-treaſon were Land by the county of Surry againſt” 
the earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and lord Balme-, 
rino. Theſe noblemen were tried by their peers in We it, 
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minſter-hall, the lord chancellor preſiding as lord-high- 


ſteward for the occaſion. The two earls confeſſed their 
' crimes, and in pathetic ſpeeches recommended themſelves to 
his majeſty' s mercy. Lord Balmerino pleaded not guilty : 
He denied his having been at Carliſle at the time ſpeci- 
fied in the indictment, but this exception was over-ruled : 
Then he moved a point of law in arreſt of K gh and 
was allowed to be heard by his counſel. They might 
have expatiated on the hardſhip of being tried by an ex 
Foft facto law, and claimed the privi of trial in the 
county where the act of treaſon was ſaid to have been 
committed. The ſame hardſhip was impoſed upon all 
the impriſoned rebels : They were dragged in captivity 
to a ſtrange country, tay oy their friends and con- 
nexions, deftitute of means to produce evidence in their 
favour, even if they had been innocent of the charge. 
Balmerino waved this plea, and ſubmitted to the court, 
which pronounced ſententce of death upon him and his 
two 3 Cromartie's life was ſpared; but the 
other two were beheaded, in the month of Auguſt, on 
Tower- hill. Kilmarnock was a nobleman of fine per- 
ſonal accompliſhments ; he had been educated in revolu- 
tion — and engaged in the rebellion, partly from 
the deſperate ſituation of his fortune, and partly from re- 
ſentment to the government, on his being deprived of a 
penſion which he had for ſome time enjoyed. He was 
convinced of his having acted criminally, and died with 
marks of penitence and contrition. Balmerino had been 
bred to arms, and acted upon principle: He was gallant, 
brave, rough, and reſolute; he eyed the implements of 
death with the moſt careleſs familiarity, and ſeemed to 
triumph in his ſufferings. In November, Mr. Ratcliff, 
the titular earl of Derwentwater, who had been taken in 
 & ſhip bound to Scotland, was arraigned on a former ſen - 
tence, paſſed againſt him in the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and fixteen : He refuſed to acknowledge the au- 


thority of the court, and pleaded that he was a ſubje& of 

France, honoured with a commiſſion in the ſervice of his 

moſt chriſtian majeſty. The identity of his perſon being 

proved, a rule was made for his execution; — 
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eighth day of December he ſuffered decapitation, with 
the moſt perfect compoſure and ſerenity. Lord Lovat, 
now turned of four-ſcore, was. impeached by the com- 
mons, and tried in Weſtminſter-hall before the lord- 
high-ſteward. John Murray, ſecretary to the prince pre- 
tender, and ſome of his own domeſtics, appearing againſt 
bim, he was convicted of high-treaſon, and condemned. 
Notwithſtanding his age, infirmities, and the recollection 
of his conſcience, which was ſuppoſed to be not altoge- 
ther void of offence, he died like an old Roman, ex- 
claiming, dulce et decorum pro patria mori. He ſur- 
veyed the crowd with attention, examined the ax, jeſted 
with the executioner, and laid his head upon the block 
with the utmoſt indifference. From this laſt ſcene of his 


life one would have concluded, that he had approved 


himſelf a patriot from his youth, and never deviated from 
the paths of virtue. Pk BoA] 

S VII. The flame of war on the continent did not ex- 
pire at the election of an emperor, and the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of peace among the princes of the empire. On the 
contrary, it raged with double violence in conſequence 
of theſe events; for the force that was before divided 
being now united in one body, exerted itſelf with great 
vigour and rapidity, The States-general were over- 
whelmed with conſternation. Notwithſtanding the pains 
they had taken to avoid a war, and the condeſcenſion with 
which they had ſoothed and ſupplicated the French mo- 
narch in repeated embaſſies and memorials, they ſaw 
themſelves ſtripped of their barrier, and once more in 
danger of being overwhelmed by that ambitious nation. 
The city of Bruſſels had been reduced during the 
winter; ſo that the enemy were in poſſeſſion of all the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, except a few fortreſſes. -Great 
part of the forces belonging to the republic were 
reſtricted from action by capitulations, to which they 
had ſubſcribed. The ſtates were divided in their 
councils between the two factions which had long ſub- 
ſiſted. They trembled at the proſpect of ſeeing Zealand 
invaded in the ſpring. The Orange party loudly called 
for an augmentation of their forces by ſea and land, that 

Vor. Ini. 1 they 
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they, might proſecute the war with vigour. The com- 
mon people, fond of novelty, dazzled by the ſplendour 
of . greatneſs, and ful:y perſuaded that nothing but a 
chiet was wanting to their fecurity, demanded the prince 
of Orange as a ſtadtholder; and even mingled menaces 
with their demands. The oppoſite faction dreaded alike 
the po er of a ſtadtholder, the neighbourhood of a French 
army, and the ſeditious di:poſition of the populace. An 
ambaſſador was ſent to London with repreſentations of 
the imminent dangers which threatened the republic, 
and he was ordered to ſolicit in the moſt preſſing terms 
the aſſiſtance of his Britannic majeſty, that the allies 
might have a ſuperiority in the Netherlands by the begin- 
ning of the campaign. The king was very well diſpoſed 
to comply with their requeſt; but the rebellion in his 
kingdom, and the diſſenſions in his cabinet, had retarded 
the ſupplies, and embarraſſed him ſo much, that 
he found it impoſſible to make thoſe early pre- 


parations that were neceſſary to check the career of the 


enemy. ; 
S VIII. The king of France, with his general, the 


count de Se, took the field in the latter end of April, at 
the head of one hundred and twenty thouſand men, and 


advanced towards the allies, who, to the number of four- 
and-forty taouſand, were entrenched behind the Demer, 
under the conduR of the Auſtrian general Bathiani, who 
retired; before them, and took poſt in the neighbourhood 
of Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. Mareſchal Saxe 
immediately inveſted Antwerp, which in a few days was 
furrendered. Then he appeared before the ſtrong town. 
of Mons in Hainault, with an irreſiſtible train of artillery, 
an immenſe quantity of bombs and warlike implements. 
He carried on his approaches with ſuch unabating impe- 
tuolity, that, notwithſtanding a very vigorous defence, 


the garriſon was obliged to capitulate on the twenty- 


ſeventh day of June, in about eight-aad twenty days after 
the place had been inveſted. Sieges were not now car- 
ried on by the tedious method of tapping. The French 


king found it much more expeditious and effectual to . 


into the field a prodigiqus train of battering cannon, 


enormous 
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enormous mortars, that kept up ſuch a fire as no gar. 
riſon could ſuſtain, and diſcharged ſuch an inceſſant hail 
of bombs and bullets, as in a very little time reduced 
to ruins the place, with all its fortificntions. St. 
Guiſlain and Charleroy met with the fate of Mons and 
Antwerp; ſo that by the middle of July the -French 
king was abſolute maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and 
Hainault. % e 15 
SIX. Prince Charles of Lorraine had, by this time, 
aſſumed the command of the confederate army at Ter- 
heyde, which being reinforced by the Heſſian troops 
from Scotland, and à freſh body of Auſtriens under 
count Palfi, amounted to eighty- ſeven thouſand men, in- 
cluding the Dutch forces commanded by the prince of 
Waldeck. The generals, ſuppoſing the next ſtorm 
would tall upon Namur, marched towards that place, 
and took polt in an advantageous ſituation on the eigh- 
teenth day of July, in fight of the French army, which 

was encamped at Gemblours. Here they remained till 
the eighth day of Auguſt, when a detachment of the 
enemy, commanded by count Lowendahl, took poſſeſſion 
of Huy, where he found a large magazine belonging to 
the confederates; and their communication with Maeſtricht 
was cut off. Mareſchal Saxe, on the other ſide, took his 
meaſures ſo well, that they were utterly deprived of all 

ſubſiſtence. Then prince Charles, retiring acroſs the 
Maeſe, abandoned Namur to the efforts of the enemy, 
by whom it was immediately inveſted. The trenches 

were opened on the ſecond day of September; and the 
garriſon, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians, de- 
fended themſelves with equal ſkill and reſolution: 
But the cannonading and bombardment were fo terrible, 
that in a few days the piace was converted into a heap 
of rubbiſh; and on the twenty-third day of the 
month the French mouarch took poſſeſſion of this ſtrong 
fortreſs, which had formerly ſuſtained uch dreadful at- 
tacks. Meanwhile the allied army encamped at 
Maeſtricht were joined by fir John Ligonier, with ſome 
Britiſh and Bavarian battalions ; and prince Charles re- 
ſolved to give the enemy battle. With this view he 
| | Hz _ paſſed 
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paſſed the Maeſe on the thirteenth day of September; 


and advanced towards mareſchal Saxe, whom -he found 
ſo. advantageouſly poſted at Tongres, that he thought 
to march back to Maeſtricht. On the twenty- 

Rath d y of September he croſſed the Jaar in his retreat; 
and his rear was attacked by the enemy, who were re- 
Pulſed. But count Saxe being reinforced by a body of 
troops under the count de Clermont, determined to bring 
the confederates to an engagement. On the thirteenth 
day of the month he paſſed the Jaar; while they took 
—— of the villages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, 
up their forces in order of battle, and made prepa- 


rations for giving him a warm reception. On the firſt 
day of October the enemy advanced in three columns; 


and a terrible cannonading began about noon. At two 
o'clock prince Waldeck on the left was charged with 
great fury; and after an obſtinate defence overpowered 
by numbers. The villages were attacked in columns, 
and as one brigade was repulſed another ſucceeded; ſo 


that the allies were obliged to abandon theſe poſts, and 


retreat towards Maeſtricht, with the loſs of five thouſand 
men, and thirty pieces of artillery. The victory, how- 
ever, coſt the French general a much greater number of 
lives; and was attended with no ſolid advantage. Sir 
John Ligonier, the earls of Crawford * and Rothes, 
brigadier Douglas, and other officers of the Britiſh 
3 diftinguiſhed themſelves by their gallantry and 
conduct on this occaſion. This action terminated the cam- 
paign. The allics paſſing the Maeſe, took up their winter- 


quarters in the dutchies of Limburgh and Luxembourg; 


While the French cantoned their troops in the places which 
they had newly conquered. _ 55 | 

$ X. The campaign in Italy was altogether unfa- 
vourable to the French and Spaniards. The houſe of 
Auſtria being no longer preſſed on the fide of Germany, 
was enabled to make the ftronger efforts in this country; 
and the Britiſh ſubſidy encouraged the king of Sardinia 
to act with redoubled vivacity. Mareſchal Maillebois 


See note [F] at the end of the volume. 
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occupied the greater part of Piedmont with about thirty 
thoutand men. Don Philip and the count de Gages 
were at the head of a greater number in the neighbour- 
hood of Milan; and the duke of Modena, with eight 
thouſand, ſecured his own dominions. The King cf Sar- 
dinia augmented his forces to fix-and-thirty thouſand ; 
and the Auſtrian army, under the prince of Lichtenſtein, 
amounted to a much greater number; ſo that the enemy 
were reduced to the neceſſity of acting on the defenſive, 
and retired towards the Mantuan. In February, baron 
Leutrum, the Piedmonteſe general, inveſted and took the 
firong fortreſs of Ate. He afterwards relieved the cita- 
del of Alexandria, which the Spanizrds had blocked up 
In the winter, reduced Caſal, recovered Valencia, and 

obliged Maillebois to retire to the neighbourhood of 
Genoa. On the other ſide, don Philip and count Gages 
abandoned Milan, Pavia, and Parma, retreating before 
the Auſtrians with the utmoſt precipitation to Placentia, 
where they were joined on the third of Juneby the French 
forces wider Maillebois. 3 

$ XI. Before this junction was effected, the Spaniſh 
genera}, Pignatelli, had paſſed the river Po in the night 
with a ſtrong detachment, and beaten up the quarters of 
ſeven thoutand Auſtrians poſted at Codogno. Don 
Philip, finding himſelf at the head of two: and - fifty thou- 
ſand men by his junction with the French general, re- 
ſolved to attack the Auſtrians in their. camp at San 
Lazaro, before they ſhould be reinforced by his Sardi- 
nian majeſty, Accordingly, on the fourth day of June 
in the evening, he marched with equal ſilence and expe- 
ditien, and entered the Auſtrian trenches about eleven, 
when a deſperate battle enſued. The Aullrians were pre- 
pared for the attack, which they ſuſtained wich great 
vigour till morning. Then they quitted their entrench- 
ments, and charged the enemy in their turn with fuch 
fury, that after an obſtinate reſiſtance the combined army 
was broke, and retired with prec.pitation to Placentia, 
leaving on the field fifteen thouſand men Killed, wounded, | 
and taken, together with fixty colcurs, and ten pieces of 

artillery. In a few weeks the Au'rians were joined by 
| t 14 the 
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the Piedmonteſe: The king of Sardinia aſſumed the 
chief command ; and prince Lichtenſtein being indiſpoſed, 


his place was ſupplied by the marquis de Botta. Don 


Philip retired to the other {ide of the Po, and extended his 
conqueſts in the open country of the Milaneſe. The 
king of Sardinia called a council of war, in which it was 
determined that he ſhould paſs the river with a ſtrong 
body of troops, in order to ſtraiten the enemy on one 
fide z while the marquis de Botta ſhould march up the 
Tydone, to cut off their communication with Placentia. 
They forthwith quitted all the poſts they had occupied 
between the Lambro and Adda, reſolving to repaſs the 
Po, and retreat to Tortona. With this view they threw 
bridges of boats over that river, and began to pals on 
the ninth day of Auguſt in the evening. They were at- 
tacked at Rotto Freddo by a detachment of Auſtrians, 
under general Serbelloni, who maintained the engage» 
ment till ten in the morning, when Botta arrived: The 
battle was renewed with redoubled rage, and laſted till 
four in the afternoon, wlien the enemy retired in 
great diſorder to Tortona, with the loſs of eight thou- 
ſand men, a good number of colours and ſtandards, and 
eighteen pieces of cannon. This victory coſt the Auſ- 
trians four thouſand men killed upon the ſpot, including 
| the gallant general Bernclau. The victors immediately 
ſummoned Placentia to furrender ; and the garriſon, 
conſiſting of nine thouſand men, were made priſoners of 
war : Don Philip continued his retreat, and of all his 
forces brought ſix-and-twenty thouſand on y into the ter- 
ritories of Genoa. | Ges ds 
XII. The Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians rejoining in 
the neighbourhood of Pavia, advanced to Tortona, of 
which they took poſſeſſion without reſiſtance, while the 
enemy ſheltered eee under the cannon of Genoa. 
They did not long continue in this ſituations For 
on the twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt they were again in 
motion, and retired into Provence. The court of Ma- 
drid imputing the bad ſucceſs of this campaign to the 
miſconduct of count Gages, recalled that general, and 
ſent the marquis de las Minas to reſume the command of 
= | the 
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the forces. In the mean time the victorĩious confederates 
appeared before Genca on the fourth day of December: 
And the ſenate of that city thinking it incapable of de- 
fence, ſubmitted to a very mortifying capitulation, by 
which the gates were delivered up to the Auſtrians, to- 
gether with all their arms, artillery, and ammunition z 
and the city was ſubjected to the moſt cruel contributions. 
The marquis de Botta being left at Genoa with ſixteen 
thouſand men, the king of Sardinia reſolved to paſs the 
Var, and purſue the French and Spaniards into Provence: 
But, that monarch being ſeized with the ſmall-pox, the 
conduct of this expedition was entruſted to count Brown, 
an Auſtrian general of Iriſh extract, who had given re- 
peated proofs of uncommon valour and capacity. He was 
on this occaſion aſſiſted by vice-admiral Medley, who 
commanded the Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean. 
The French forces had fortified the paſſes of the Var, 
under the conduct of the mareſchal de Belleiſle, who 
thought proper to abandon his poſts at the approach of 
count Brown ; and this general, at the head of fifty 
thouſand men, paſſed the river, without oppolition, on 
the ninth day of November. While he advanced as far 
as Draguvignan, laving the open country under contri- 
bution, | Roth, with four-and- twenty battalions, 
inveſted Antibes, which was at the fame time bom- 
barded on the fide of the ſea by the Britiſn ſquadron. The 
trenches were opened on the twentieth day of September: 
but Belleiſle having aſſembled a numerous army, ſupe- 
rior to that of the confederates, and the Genoeſe having 
expelled their Auſtrian gueſts, count Brown abandoned 
the enterpriſe, and repaſled the Var, not without ſome 
damage from the enem 7. ; 

$ XIII. The cout of Vienna, which has always pa- 
troniſed oppreſſion, exacted ſuch heavy contributions from 
the Genoeſe, and its directions were ſo rigorouſly put in 
execution, that the people were reduced to deipair; and | 
reſolved to make a ER effort for the recovery of their li- 
berty and independence. Accordingly, they took arms 
in ſecret, ſeized ſeveral important poſts of the city; ſur- 
priſed ſome battaliens ef the Auſtrians; n 
0 11S, 
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others, and cut them in pieces; and, in a word, drove 


them out with great ſlaughter. * The marquis de Botta 


acted with caution and ſpirit: But being overpowered by 
numbers, and — of the peaſants in the country, 
who were in arms, he retreated to the paſs of the Bochetta 
on the ſide of Lombardy, where he ſecured himſelf in an 
advantageous ſituation, until he could receive reinforce- 
ments. The loſs he had ſuſtained at Genoa did not 
| hinder him from reducing Savona, a ſea-port town be- 
longing to that republic; and he afterwards made himſelf 


maſter of Gavi. The Genoeſe, on the yr exerted 


themſelves with wonderful induſtry in fortifying their 
city, raiſing troops, and in taking other meaſures for a 
vigorous defence, in caſe they ſhcuid again be inſulted. 


XIV. The naval tranſactions of this year reflected 


very little honour on the Britiſh nation. Commodore 
Peyton, who commanded fix ſhips of war in the Eaſt In- 
dies, ſhamefully declined a deciſive engagement with a 
French ſquadren of inferior force; and abandoned the 
important ſettlement of Madras on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, which was taken without oppoſition in the 
month of September by the French commodore, De la 
Bourdonnais. Fort St. David, and the other Britifh fac- 
tories in India, would probably have ſhared the ſame fate, 


had not the enemy's naval force in that countiy been 


ſhattered and partly deftroyed by a terrible tempeſt. No 
event of conſequence happened in America, though it was 
a ſeene that ſeemed to promiſe the greateſt ſucceſs to the 
arms of England. The reduction of Cape - Breton had 
encouraged the miniſtry to project the conqueſt of 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, fituated upon the river 
of St. Laurence. Commiſſions were ſent to the governors 
of the Britiſh colonies in North America, empowering 
them to raiſe companies to join the armament from Eng- 
land; and eight thouſand troops were actually raiſed in 
conlequence of theſe directions; while a powerful ſquadron 
and tranſports, having fix regiments on board, were pre- 
pared at Portimouth for this expedition. But their de- 
parture was poſtponed by unaccountable delays, until the 
ſeaſon was judged too far advanced to riſque the great 
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thips on the boiſterous coaſt of North America. That 
the armament, however, might not be wholly uſeleſs to 
the nation, it was employed in making adeſcent upon the 
coalt of Bretagne, on the ſuppoſition that Port L' Orient, 
the repoſitory of all the ſtores and ſhips belonging to the 
French Eaſt India company, might be ſurpriſed ; or, that 
this invaſion would alarm the enemy, and, by making a 
diverñon, facilitate the operations of the Auſtrian general 
in Provence. [1 pl | 

SXV. The naval force intended for this ſervice con- 
_ fiſted of fixteen great ſhips, and eight frigates, beſides 
bomb-ketches and ftore-ſhips, commanded by Richard 
Leftock, appointed admiral of the blue diviſion. Six bat- 
talions of land troops, with a detachment of matroſſes 
and bombardiers, were embarked in thirty tranſports, un- 
der the conduct of lieutenznt-general Sinclair; and the 
whole fleet ſet fail from Plymouth on the fourteenth day 
of September. On the twentieth the troops were landed 
in rn at the diſtance of ten miles from 
Port-L'Orient. The militia, reinfo: ced by ſome detach- 
ments from different regiments, were aſſembled to the 
number of two thouſand, and ſeemed reſolved to oppoſe 
the diſembarkation: But, ſeeing the Britiſh troops deter- 
mined to land at all events, they thought proper to re- 
tire. Next day general Sinclair advanced into the coun- 
try, ſkirmiſhing with the enemy in his route; and arriv- 
ing at the village of Plemure, within half a league from 
Port L*Orient, ſummoned that place to ſurrender. He 
was viſited by a deputation from the town, which offered 
to admit the Britiſh forces, on coudition that they ſhould 
be reſtrained from pillaging the inhabitants, and touch- 
ing the magazines; and that they ſhould pay a juſt price 
tor their proviſions. Theſe terms being rejected, the in- 
habitants prepared for a vigorous defence; and the Eng- 
liſh general reſolved to beſiege the place in form, though 
he had neither time, artillery, nor forces ſufficient forſuch 
an enterpriſe. This ſtrange reſolution was owing to the 
declaration of the engineers, who promiſed to lay the place 
in aſhes in the ſpace of four-and-twenty hours. All his 
cannon amounted to no more than a few field- pieces; and 
he was obliged to wait for two iron guns, which the ſail- 
| ors 
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ors dragged up from the ſhipping. Had he given the af. 
fault on the firſt night after bis arrival, when the town 
was filled with terror and confuſion, and deſtitute of re- 
gular troops, in all probability it would have been eaſily 
taken by ſcalade: But the reduction of it was rendered 
impracticable by his delay. The ramparts were mount- 
ed with cannon from the ſhips in the harbour: New 
works were raiſed with great induſtry : The garriſon was 
reinforced by ſeveral bodies of regular troops ; and great 
numbers were aſſembling from all parts; ſo that the Bri- 
tiſh forces were in danger of being ſurrounded in an ene- 
my's country. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 
they opened a ſmall battery againſt the town, which was 
ſet on fire in ſeveral places by their bombs and red- hot 
bullets: They likewiſe repulſed part of the garriſon 
which had made a ſally to deſtroy their works: But their 
cannon producing no effect upon the fortifications, the 
fire from the town daily increaſing, the engineers ownin 
they could not perform their promiſe, and admiral Leſ- 
tock declaring, in repeated meſſages, that he could no 
longer expoſe the ſhips on an open coaſt at ſuch a ſeaſon 
of the year, general Sinclair abandoned the ſiege. Hav- 
Ing cauſed the two iron pieces of cannon and the mortars 
to be ſpiked, he retreated in good order to the ſea- ſide, 
where his troops were re-embarked, having ſuſtained very 
inconſideracle damage fince their firſt lauding. He ex- 
peRted reinforcements from England, and was reſolved to 
wait a little longer for their arrival, in hopes of being able 
to annoy the enemy more effectually. In the beginning 
of October the fleet ſailed to Quiberon-Bay, where they 
deſtroyed the Ardent, a French ſhip of war of fixty-tour 
guns ; and a detachment of the forces being landed, took 
ſſeſſion of a fort on the peniniulaz while the little 
iſlands of Houat and Heydic were reduced by the ſailors. 
In this ſituation the admiral and general continued till 
the ſeventeenth day of the month, when the forts being 
diſmantled,. and the troops re-embarked, the fleet ſailed 
from the French coaſt: The admiral returned io England, 
and the tranſports with the ſoldiers proceeded to Ireland, 
where they arrived in ſafety. ob 
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& XVI. This expedition, weak and frivolous as it 
may ſeem, was reſented by the French nation as one of the 
greateſt inſults they had ever ſuſtained; and demonſtrated 
the poſſibility of hurting France in her tendereſt parts, 
by means of an armament of this nature, well timed, and 
vigorouſly conducted. Indeed, nothing could be more 
abſurd or precipitate than an at:empt to diſtreſs the enemy 
by landing a handful of troops, without draft- horſes, 
tents, or artillery, from a flect of ſhips lying on an open 
beach, expoſed to the uncertainty of weather in the moſt” 
tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the retreat 
and re-embarkation altogether precarious. The Britiſh 
ſquadrons in the Weſt Indies performed no exploit of 
conſequence in the courſe of this year. The commerce 
was but indifferently protected. Commodore Lee, ſta- 
tioned off Martinico, allowed a French fleet of merchant- 
ſhips, and their convoy, to paſs by his ſquadron unmoleſt- 
ed; and commodore Mitchel behaved ſcandalouſly in a. 
rencontre with the French iquadrcn under the conduct 
of monſieur de Conflans, who in his return to Europe 
tcok the Severn, an Engliſh thip of fifty guns. The 
cruizers on all ſides, Engliſh, French, and Spaniards, 
were extremely alert; and though the Engliſh Joſt the 
greater number of ſhips, this difference was more than 
overbalanced by the ſuperior value of the prizes taken 
from the enemy. In the cowle of this year two-and- 
twenty Spaniſh privateers, and ſixty- ſix merchant veſſels, 
including ten regiſter-ſhips, fell into the hands of the 
Britiſh cruizers : From the French they took ſeven ſhips 
of war, ninety privatcers, and about three hundred ſhips 
of commerce. The new king of Spain“ being ſuppoled 


* In the month of July, Philip king of Spain dying, in the 


| ſixty-third year of his age, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 


Ferdinand, born of Maria Louiſa Gabriela, ſiſter to the late 
king of Sardinia, He eſpouſed donna Maria Magdalena, in- 
fanta of Portugal, but had no iſſue. Philip was but two days 
ſurvived by his daughter, the dauphineſs of France. The ſame 
month was remarkable for the death of Chriſtiern VI. king 
of Denmark ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic V. who had mar- 
ried the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter to the king of 
Great Britain. 3 . ä 
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well affe&ed to the Britiſh-nation, an effor was made to 


detach him from the intereſts of France, by means of the 


marquis de Tabernega, who had formerly been his fa- 


vourite, and reſided many years as a refugee in England. 
This nobleman proceeded to Liſbon, where a negotiation: 
was ſet on foot with the court of Madrid. But his ef- 
forts milcarried; and the influence of the queen-mother 
continued to predominate in the Spaniſh councils. The 
States-general had for ſome years endeavoure to promote 
a pacification by remonſtrances, and even entreaties, at 
the court of Verſailles: The French king at length diſ- 
covered an inclination to peace, and in September a con- 
greſs was opened at Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, 
where the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, Great Britain, 
France, and Holland, were afſembled : But the Frencir 
were ſo inſolent in their demands, that the conferences 
were ſoon interrupted. | 

XVII. The parliament of Great Britain meeting in 
November, the king exhorted them to concert with all: 
poſſible expedition the proper meaſures for purſuing the 
war with vigour, that the confederate army in the Nether- 
lands might be ſeaſonably augmented: He likewiſe 
gave them to underſtand, that the funds appropriated for 
the ſupport of his civil government had for ſome years 
paſt fallen ſhort of the revenue intended and granted by 
parliament ; and ſaid he relied on their known affection to 
find out ſome method to make good this deficiency. As- 
all thoſe who had conducted the oppoſition were now con - 
cerned in the adminiſtration, little or no objection was- 
made to any demand or propoſal of the government and 
its miniſters. The commons having conſidered the eſti- 

mates, voted forty thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of ,the 
enſuing year, and about ſixty thouſand land forces, in- 
_ eluding eleven thouſand five hundred marines. They 


granted four hundred and thirty-three thouland pounds 


to the empreſs queen of Hungary; three hundred thou- 
fand pounds to the king of Sardinia; four hundred and 
teh thouſand pounds for the maintenance of eighteen thou- 
fand Hanoverian auxiliaries; one hundred and fixty-one 


| thouſand. fix hundred and ſeven pounds for ſix thouſand 


- Heſhans; 
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Heſſians; ſubſidies to the electors of Cologn, Mentz, and 
Bavaria; and the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds to 
enable his majeſty to proſecute the war with advantage. 
In a word, the ſupplies amounted to nine millions four 
hundred twenty-five thouſand two hundred and fifty-four 

unds; a ſum almoſt incredible, if we conſider how the 

ingdom had been already drained of its treaſure. It was 
raiſed by the uſual taxes, reinforced with new impoſitions 
on windows, carriages, and ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, 
and a loan from the ſinking- fund. The new taxes were 
mortgaged for four millions by transferrable annuities, 
at an intereſt of four, and a premium. of ten per centum. 
By reflecting on theſe enormous grants, one would ima- 
gine the miniſtry had been determined to impoveriſh the 
nation: But, from the eagerneſs and expedition with 
which the people ſubſcribed for the money, one would con- 
clude that the riches of the kingdom were inexhauſtible. 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the ſupplies of this 
year exceeded, by two millions and a half, the greateſt 
annual ſum that was raiſed during the reign of queen 
Anne, though ſhe maintained as great a number of troops 
as was now in the pay of Great Britain, and her armies 
and fleets acquired every year freſh harveſts of glory and 
advantage: Whereas this war had proved an almoſt un- 
interrupted ſeries of events big with diſaſter and diſhonour. 
During the laſt two years, the naval expenſe of England 
had exceeded that of France about five millions ſterling; 
though her fleets had not obtained one fignal advaniage 
over the enemy at ſea, nor been able to protect her com- 
merce from their depredations. She was at once a prey 
to her declared adverſaries and profeſſed friends. Before 
the end of ſummer, ſhe numbered among her mercenaries 
two empreſſes, five German princes, and a powerful mo- 
narch, whom ſhe hired to aſſiſt her in trimming the ba- 
lance of Europe, in which they themſelves were imme- 
diately intereſted, and ſhe had no more than a ſecondary 
concern. Had. theſe fruitleſs ſubſidies been ſaved ;. had the 
national revenue been applied with economy to national 
purpoſes ;. had it been employed in liquidating gradually 
the public incumbrances ; in augmenting the navy, im- 
proving manufaQtures, encouraging and ſecuring, the 
vol. 111, KK Colonies, 
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colonies, and extending trade and navi gation corru ption ; 
would have become altogether unneceſſary, and difaf- 


fection would have vaniſhed : The people would have been 


eaſed of their burdens, and ceaſed ta complain: Com- 
merce would have flouriſhed, and produced ſuch afflu- 
ence as muſt have raiſed Great Britain to the higheſt 


pinnacle of maritime power, above all rivalſhip or com- 
petition. | She would have been dreaded by her enemies; 


revered by her neighbours : Oppreſſed nations would have 


crept under her wings for protection; contending poten- 
tates whould have appealed to her deciſion; and ſhe would 
have ſhone the univerſal arbitreſs of Europe. How dit- 
ferent is her preſent ſituation ! her debts are enormous, 
her taxes intolerable, her people diſcontented, and the 
linews of her government relaxed. Without conduct, 
confidence,” or concert, ſhe engages in blundering nego- 


tiations: She involves herſelf raſhly in foreign quarrels, 


and laviſhes her ſubſtance with the moſt dangerous pre- 
Cipitation : She is even deſerted by her wonted vigour, 
ſteadineſs, and intrepidity : She grows vain, fantaſtical, 
and puſillanimous: Her arms are deſpiſed by her enemies; 

and her councils ridiculed through all Chriſtendom. 
XVIII. The king, in order to exhibit a ſpecimen 
of his deſire to diminiſh the public expenſe, ordered the 
third and fourth troops of his life-guards to be diſbanded, 
and reduced three regiments of horſe to the quality of 
dragoons. The houſe of commons preſented an addreſs 
of thanks for this inſtance of economy, by which the 
annual ſum of- ſeventy thouſand pounds was faved to the 
nation. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming harmony between 
the king and the great council of the nation, his majeſty 
reſolved, with the advice of his council, to diſſolve the 
preſent parliament, though the term of ſeven years was 
not yet expired ſince its firſt meeting. The miniſtry at- 
fected to infinuate, that the States-general were TAE 
to concur with his majeſty in yigorous meaſures againſt 
France, during the exiſtence of a parliament which had 
undergone ſuch a viciſſitude of complexion. The allies 
of Great Britain, far from being ſuſpicious of this aſ- 
ſembly, which had ſupplied them fo liberally, ſaw with 
concern, that, according to law, it would ſoon be dif- 
| ; miſſed ; 
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miſſed; and they doubted whether another could be pro- 
cured equally agreeable to their purpoſes. In order to 
remove this doubt, the miniſtry reſolved to ſurpriſe the 
kingdom with a new election, before the malcontents 
ſhould be prepared to oppoſe the friends of the govern- 
ment. , Accordingly, when the buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
was deſpatched, the king having given the royal aſſent to 
the ſeveral] acts they had prepared, diſmiſſed them in the 
month of June (1747), with an affectionate ſpeech, 
that breathed nothing but tenderneſs and gratitude. The 
_ parliament, was immediately diſſolved by proclama- 
tion, and new writs were iſſued for. convoking another. 
Among the laws paſſed in this ſeſſion, was an a& aboliſhing 
the heritable juriſdictions, and taking away the tenure of 
wardholdings in Scotland, which were reckoned: among 
the principal ſources of thoſe rebellions that had been 
excited ſince the revolution. In the Highlands they cer- 
tainly kept the common people in ſubjection to their 
chiefs, whom they implicitly Edemed Abd obeyed in all 
their undertakings. By this act theſe mountaineers were 
legally emancipated from ſlavery: But as the tenants 
enjoyed no leaſes, and were at all times liable to be ejected 
from their farms, they ſtill depended on the pleaſure of 
their lords, notwithſtanding this interpoſition of the 
legiſlature, which granted a valuable conſideration in 
money to every nobleman and petty baron, who was thus 
deprived of one part of his inheritance. The forfeited 
citates, indeed, were divided into ſmall farms, and ler 
by the government on leaſes at an under value; ſo that 
thoſe who had the good fortune to obtain ſuch leaſes taſted 
the ſweets of independence : But the Highlanders in 


general were left in their original indigence and incapa- 


City, at the mercy of their ſuperiors. Had manufactures 
and fiſheries been eſtabliſhed in different parts of their 
country, they would have ſeen and felt the happy conſe- 
| 2 induſtry, and in a little time been effectually 
etached from all their ſlaviſh connexions. 
$ XIX. The operations of the campaign had been 
_ concerted in the winter at the Hague, between the duke 
of Cumberland and the States- general of the United 
| | KK 2 Provinces, 
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Provinces, who were by this time generally convinced of 
France's deſign to encroach upon their territories. They 
therefore determined to take effectual meaſures againſt 
that reſtleſs and ambitious neighbour. The allied powers 
to aſſemble a vaſt army in the Netherlands; and 

it was reſolved that the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe ſhould 
once more penetrate into Provence. The Dutch patriots, 
however, were not rouſed into this exertion, until all 
their remonſtrances had failed at the court of Verſailles ; 
until they had been urged by repeated memorials of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, and ſtimulated by the immediate 
danger to which their country was expoſed : For France 
was by this time poſſeſſed of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and ſeemed bent upon penetrating into the territories of 
the United Provinces. In February, the duke of Cum- 
berland began to aſſemble the allied forces; and in the 
latter end of March they took the field in three ſeparate 
bodies. His royal highneſs, with the Engliſh, Hano- 
verians, and Heſſians, fixed his head-quarters at the 
village of Tilberg: The prince of Waldeck was poſted 
with the Dutch troops at Breda ; and mareſchal Bathiani 
collected the Auſtrians and Bavarians in the neighbour- 
hood of Venlo. The whole army amounted to one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, who lay inactive fix 


weeks, expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, and 


almoſt deſtitute of forage and proviſion. Count Saxe, 
by this time created mareſchal-general of France, con- 
tinued his troops within their cantonments at Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Bruſſels, declaring, that when the allied 
army ſhould be weakened by ſickneſs and mortality, he 
would convince the duke of Cumberland, that the firſt 
duty of a general is to provide for the health and preſerv- 
ation. of his troops. In April this fortunate com - 
mander took the field, at the head of one hundred and 


forty thouſand men; and the count de Clermont cm- 


manded a ſeparate body of nineteen battalions and thirty 
ſquadrons, Count Lowendahl was detached on the fix- 
teenth day of the month, with ſeven-and-twenty thouſand 
. men, to invade Dutch Flanders : At the ſame time, the 
French miniſter at the Hague preſented a memorial to the 

ſtates, 
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fates, intimating, that his maſter was obliged. to take 
this ſtep by the. neceſſity of war; but that his troops 
ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, without interfering 
with the religion, government, or commerce of the 
republic : He likewite declared, that the countries and 
places of which he might be obliged to take poſſeſſion 
ſhould be detained no otherwiſe than as a pledge, to be 
reſtored as ſoon as the United Provinces ſhould give 
convincing proofs that they would no longer furniſh 
the enemies of France with ſuccours. 

$ XX. While the ſtates deliberated upon this decla- 
ration, count Lowendahl entered Dutch Brabant, and 
inveſted the town and fortreſs of Sluys, the garriſon of 
which ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war on the 
nineteenth day of April. This was likewiſe the fate of 
Sas-van-Ghent z while the marquis de Contades,' with 
another detachment, reduced the forts Perle and Leif- 
kenſhoek, with the town of Philippine, even within 
hearing of the confederate army. The fort of Sanberg 
was vigorouſly defended by two Engliſh battalions: But 
they were overpowered, and obliged to retire to Welſt- 
hoorden; and count Lowendahl undertook the ſiege of 
Hulſt, which was ſhamefully ſurrendered by La Roque, 
the Dutch governor, though he knew that a reinforce- 
ment of nine battalions was on the march to his relief. 
Then the French general took poſſeſſion of Axel and 
Terneuſe, and Rogen to prepare flat- bottomed boats for 
a deſcent on the iſland of Zealand. The Dutch people 
were now firuck with conſternation. They faw the 
enemy at their doors, and owed their immediate preſery- | 
ation to the Britiſh ſquadron ſtationed at the Swin, 
under the command of commodore Mitchel *, who, by 
means of his ſloops, tenders, and ſmall craft, took ſich 
meaſures as defeated the intention of Lowendahl. The 
common people in Zealand being reduced to deſpair, be- 
gan to clamour loudly againſt their governors, as if they 
had not taken the proper meaſures for their ſecurity. 
The friends of the prince of Orange did not neglect 


* Not the perſon who commanded in the Welt Indies, 
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this opportunity of promoting his intereſt. They en- 
couraged their diſcontent, and exaggerated the danger: 
They reminded them of the year one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſeventy two, when the French * was at the 
gates of Amſterdam, and the republic was ſaved by the 
choice of a ſtadtholder: They exhorted them to turn 
their eyes on the deſcendant of thoſe heroes who had 
eſtabliſhed the liberty and independence of the United 
Provinces : They extolled his virtue and ability ; his 

neroſity, his juſtice, his unſhaken love to his country. 

he people in ſeveral towns, inflamed by ſuch repre- 

ſentations to tumult and ſedition, compelled their magiſ . 

trates to declare the prince of Orange ftadtholder. He 

himſelf, in a letter to the ſtates of Zealand, offered his 
ſervices for the defence of the province. On the twenty- 
eighth day of April he was nominated captain-general and 
admiral of Zealand. Their example was followed by 

Rotterdam and the whole province of Holland ; and on 
the ſecond day of May, the prince of Orange was, in 
the aſſembly of the States-general, inveſted with the 
power and dignity of ftadtholder, captain- general, and 
admiral of the United Provinces. The vigorous conſe- 
quences of this reſolution immediately appeared. All 
commerce and contracts with the French were prohibited: 
The peaſants were armed and exerciſed: A reſolution 
paſſed for making a conſiderable augmentation of the 
army: A council of war was eſtabliſhed for inquiring 
into the conduct of the governors who had given up the 
frontier places; and orders were iſſued to commence 
hoſtilities againſt the French, both by ſea and land. 

S XXI, Meanwhile, the duke of Cumberland took 
poſt with his whole army between the two Nethes, to 
cover Bergen-op-zoom and Maeſtricht ; and mareſchal 
Saxe called in his detachments, with a view to hazard a 
general engagement. In the latter end of May, the 
French king arrived at Bruſſels ; and his general reſolved 
to undertake the fiege of Maeftricht. For this purpoſe 
he advanced towards Louvain ; and the confederates per- 
ceiving his drift, began their march to take poſt between 

the town and the enemy. On the twentieth day of June 


they | | 
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they took —— of their ground, and were drawn up 
in order of battle, with their right at Bilſen, and their 
left extending to Wirle, within a mile of Maeſtricht, 
having in the front of their left wing the village of 
Laffeldt, in which — —.— ſeveral battalions of Britiſh 
infantry. The French had taken poſſeſſion of the heights 
of Herdeeren, immediately above the allies; and both 
armies cannonaded each other till the evening. In the 
morning, the enemy's infantry marched down the hill, 
in a prodigious column, and attacked the village of 
Laffeldt, which was well fortified, and defended with 
amazing obſtinacy. The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in 
their approach, from the cannon of the confederates, 
which was ſerved with furpriſing dexterity and ſucceſs ; 
and they met with ſuch a warm reception from the Britiſh 
muſquetry as they could not withſtand: But, when they 
were broken and diſperſed, freſh brigades ſucceeded with 
aſtoniſhing perſeverance. The confederates were driven 
out of the village : Yet being ſuſtained by three regi- 
ments, they meaſured back their ground, and repulſed 
the enemy with great ſlaughter. Nevertheleſs, count Saxe 
continued pouring in other battalions, and the French 
ined and maintained their footing in the village, 
after it had been three times loft and carried. The action 
was chiefly confined to this poſt, where the field exhibited 
a horrible ſcene of carnage. At noon the duke of 
Cumberland ordered the whole left wing to advance 
againſt the enemy, whoſe infantry gave way: Prince 
Waldeck led up the centre: Mareſchal Bathiani made a 
motion with the right wing towards Herdeeren, and 
victory ſeemed ready to declare for the confederates, when 
the fortune of the day took a ſudden turn to their pre- 
judice. Several ſquadrons of Dutch horſe, poſted in the 
centre, gave way, and flying at full gallop, overthrew 
five battalions of infantry that were advancing from the 
body of reſerve. The French cavalry charged them with 
great impetuoſity, increaſing the confuſion that was 
already produced, and penetrating through the lines of 
the allied army, which was thus divided about the centre. 


The duke of Cumberland, who exerted himſelf _ 
1 equa 
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equal courage and activity in attempting to remedy this 
diſorder, was iu danger of being taken; and the defeat 
would in all probabiluy have been total, had not fir John 
Ligonier taken the relolution of ſacrificing himſelf and 


a. part of the troops to the ſafety. of the army. At the 


head of three Britiſh regiments of dragoons, and ſome 
9489 7 of Imperial horſe, he charged the whole line 
of the French cavalry, with ſuch intrepidity and ſucceſs, 
that he overthrew all that oppoſed him, and made ſuch a 


diverſion as enabled the duke of Cumberland to effect an 


orderly retreat io Maeſtricht. He himſelf was taken by 
a French carabineer, after his horſe had been killed: But 
the regiments he commanded retired with deliberation. 
The confederates retreated to Maeſtricht, without having 
ſuſtained much damage from the purſuit, and even brought 
off all their artillery, except ſixteen pieces of cannon. 
Their loſs did not exceed fix thouſand men killed and 
taken; whereas the French general purchaled the victory 
at a much greater expenſe. "The common cauſe of the 
confederate powers is ſaid to have ſuffered from the pride 
and ignorance of their generals. On the eve of the 
battle, when the detachment of the count de Clermont 
appeared on the hill of Herdeeren, mareſcha] Bathiani 
aſked permiſſion of the commander in chief to attack 
them before they ſhould be reinforced, declaring he wouid 
anſwer for the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe. No regard was 
paid to this propoſal : But the ſuperior aſked in his turn, 
where the mareſchal would be in caſe he ſhould be wanted? 
He replied, I ſhall always be found at the head of my 
& troops, and retired in diſguſt. The ſubſequent diſpo- 
fition = likewiſe been blamed, inaſmuch as not above 
one half of the army could act, while the enemy exerted 
their whole force. | 

Ss XXII. The confederates paſſed the Maeſe, and en- 
camped in the dutchy of Limburgh, ſo as to cover 
Maeſtricht; while the French king remained with his 
army in the neighbourhood of Tongres. Mareſchal Saxe, 


having amuſed the allies with marches and counter- 


marches, at length detached count Lowendahl with ſix- 
and-thirty thouſand men to beliege Bergen-op-zoom, 


tht 
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the ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, the favourite 
work of the famous engineer Coehorn, never conquered, 
and generally eſteemed invincible. It was ſecured with 
a garriſon of three thouſand men, and well provided 
with artillery, ammunition, and magazines. The ene- 
my appeared before it on the twelfth day of July, and 
ſummoned the governor to ſurrender. The prince of 
Saxe-Hildburghauſen was ſent to its relief, with twenty 
battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of the troops that 
could be moſt conveniently aſſembled ; he entered the 
lines of Bergen-op-zoom, where he remained in expecta- 
tion of a ſtrong reinforcement from the confederate army; 
and the old baron Cronſtrom, whom the ſtadtholder had 
appointed governor of Brabant, aſſumed the command of 
the garriſon. The beſiegers carried on their operations 
with great vivacity ; and the troops in the town defended 
it with equal vigour. The eyes of all Europe were 
turned upon this important ſiege: Count Lowendahl re- 
ceived divers reinforcements; and a conſiderable body of 
troops was detached from the allied army, under the 
command of baron Schwartzemberg, to co-operate with 
the prince of Saxe-Hildburghauſen. The French gene- 
ral loft a great number of men by the cloſe and continual 
fire of the beſieged z while he, in his turn, opened ſuch 
a number of batteries, and plied them ſo warmly, that 


the defences began to give way. From the ſixteenth day 


of July to the fifteenth of September, the ſiege produced 
an unintermitting ſcene of horror and deſtruction: De- 
ym ſallies were made, and mines ſprung with the moſt 

readful effects: The works began to be ſhattered ; the 
town was laid in aſhes; the trenches were filled with 
carnage z nothing was ſeen but fire and ſmoke; nothing 
heard but one continued roar of bombs and cannon. 
But ftill the damage fell chiefly on the beſiegers, who 
were ſlain in heaps ; while the garriſon ſuffered very little, 
and could be occaſionally relieved or reinforced from the 
lines. In a word, it was generally believed that count 
Lowendahl would be baffled in his endeavours ; and by 
this belief the governor of Bergen-op-zoom ſeems to have 
been lulled into a blind ſecurity. At length, ſome in- 


conſiderable breaches were made in one rayelin and two 
5 baſtions, 
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baſtions, and theſe the French general reſolred to ſtorm, Ap 
though Cronſtiom believed they were impracticable; and poſ] 
on that tuppoſition pretumed that the enemy would not red 
attempt an affiult. For this very reaion count Lowen- h 
dabl reſolved to hazard the attack, before the prepa- Au 
rations ſhould be made for his reception. He accordingly 1 
regulated his diipoſiti ens, and at fur o'clock in the ber 
morning, on che ſixtecnth day of September, the ſignal rate 
was made for the aſſault. A prodigidus quantity of rec. 
bombs being thrown into the ravelin, his troops threw , (hit 
themielves into the tolls, mcunted the breaches, forced o&1 
open a. ſa.ly-port, and entered the place, almoſt withcut act 
reſiſtance. In a word, they had time to extend them- 100 
ſelves. along the curtains, and form in order of battle, 1 
before the garriſon could be aſſembled. Cronſtrom was che 
aſleep, and the loldicrs upon duty had been ſurpriſed by tert 
the ſuddenneis and inipetuoſity of the attack. Though out 
the French had taken poſſeſſion of the ramparts, they did the 
not gain the town without ppoſition. 1'wo. battalions mo 
of the Scotiſn trocps, in the pay of the S ates general, ſud 
were aſſembled in the market-piace, and attacked them tho 
with juch fury, that they were ariven from firtet to ſtreet, thir 
until freſh reinforcements arriving, compelled the Scots prb 
to retreat in their turn; yet they dilputed every inch of the 
ground, and tought until two-thirds of them were killed — 
upon the ſpot. Then they brought off the old governor, 4 
Abandoning the town to the enemy: The troops that kid 
were encamped in the lines retreating with great precipi- ve 
tation, all the forts in the neighbourhood immediately M. 
ſurrendered to the victors, who now became maſters of ] wa 
the whole navigation of the Schelde. The Ficnch king ſie 
was no ſooner informed of Lowendahl's ſucceſs, than he wi 
promoted him to the rank of mareſchal of France; ap- wh 
pointed count Saxe governor of the conquered Nether- ll 
mu ; and returned in triumph to Verſailles. In a little hir 
time after this tranſaction, both armies were diſtributed pre 
Into winter- quarters, and the duke of Cumberland em- ob 
barked for England. e fir 
S XXIII. In Italy, the French arms did not triumph * 
with equal ſucceſs, though the mareſchal de Belleiſle taw pri 


himſelf at the head of a powerful army 8 a 
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April he paſſed the Var without oppoſition, and took 


poſſeſſion of Nice. He met with little or no reſiſtance in 


reducing Montalban, Villa-franca, and Ventimiglia ; 
while general Brown, with eight-and-twenty thouſand 


Auſtrians, 'retired towards Final and Savona. In the 


mean time, another large body, under count Schuylem-' 
berg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de Botta, co-ope- 


rated with fifteen thouſand Piedmonteſe in an attempt to 


recover the city of Genoa, The French king had ſent 
thither ſupplies, ſuccours, and engineers, with, the duke 
de Boufflzrs, as ambaſſador to the republic, who likewiſe - - 


acted as commander in chief of the forces employed for 


its defence. The Auſtrian general aſſembled his troops 
in the Milaneſe: Having forced the paſſage of the Bo- 


chetta on the thirteenth of January, he advanced into the 


_ territories of Genoa, and the Riviera was ravaged with- 


out mercy. On the laſt day of March he appeared before 
the city, at the head of forty thouſand men, and ſum- 


moned the revolters to lay down their arms. The an- 
{wer he received was, that the republic had fiſty- four 


thoufand men in arms, two hundred and fixty cannon, 


thirty-four mortars, with abundance of ammunition and 


prbviſion ; that they wou'd defend their liberty with 


their laſt blood, and be buried in the ruins of their capital, 


rather than ſubmit to the clemency of the court of Vienna, 


except by an honourable capitulation, guaranteed by the 


kings of Great Britain and Sardinia, the republic of 
Venice, and the United Provinces. In the beginning of 
May, Genoa was inveſted on all ſides; a furious ſally 
was made by the duke de Boufflers, who drove the be- 
ſiegers from their poſts ; but the Auſtrians rallymg, he 
was repulſed in his turn, with the loſs of ſeven hundred 
men. General Schuylemberg carried on his operations 
with ſuch ſkill, vigour, and intrepidity, that he made 


himſelf maſter of the ſuburbs of Biſagno; and in all 
probability would have reduced the city, had he not been 


obliged to deſiſt, in conſequence of the repeated remon- 
ſtrances made by the king of Sardinia and count Brown, 
who repreſented the neceſſity of his abandoning his enter- 
priſe, and drawing off his army, to cover Piedmont and 
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Lombardy from the efforts of mareſchal de Belleiſle. t 
Accordingly, he raiſed the ſiege on the tenth day of June, 
and returned into the Milaneſe, in order to join his Sar. 
dinian majeſty; while the Genoeſe made an irruption 
into the Parmeſan and Placentin, where they committed 
terrible outrages, in revenge for the miſchiefs they had 
undergone. | 
- $ XXIV. While the mareſchal de Belleifle remained 
at Ventimiglia, his brother, at the head of four-and-thir- 
ty thouſand French and Spaniards, attempted to pene- 
trate into Piedmont :; On the ſixth day of July he arrived 
at the paſs of Exilles, a ftrong fortreſs on the frontiers of 
Dauphine, ſituated on the north fide of the river Doria. 
The defence of this important poſt the king of Sardinia 
had committed to the care of the count de Brigueras, who 
formed an encampment behind the lines, with fourteen 
battalions of Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, while divers 
detachments were poſted along all the paſſes of the Alps. 
On the eighth day of the month the Piedmonteſe entrench- 
ments were attacked by the chevalier de Belleiſle, with 
incredible intrepidity ; but the columns were repulſed 
with great loſs in three ſucceſſive attacks. Impatient of 
this obſtinate oppoſition, and determined not to ſurvive 
a miſcarriage, this impetuous general ſeized a pair of co- 
lours, and advancing at the head of his troops, through 
a prodigious fire, pitched them with his own hand on the 
enemy's entrenchments. At. that inftant he fell dead, 
having received two muſquet balls and the thruſt of a 
bayonet in his body. The aſſailants were ſo much diſ- 
pirited by the death of their commander, that they forth- 
with gave way, and retreated with precipitation towards 
Seſtrieres, having loſt near five thouſand men in the at- 
tack. The mareſchal was no ſooner informed of his 
brother's misfortune, than he retreated towards the Var, 
to join the troops from Exilles, while the king of Sar- 
dinia, having aſſembled an army of ſeventy thouſand men, 
threatened Dauphine with an invaſion z: but the exceſſive 
rains prevented the execution of. his deſign. General: 
Leutrum was detached with twenty. battalions to drive the 
French from Ventimiglia; but, Belleiſle marching 1 
. e . | ak. 
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that ſcheme was likewiſe fruſtrated: And thus ended tha 


campaign. | | | | 
$ XXV. In this manner was the French king baffled 
in his projects upon Italy; nor was he more fortunate in. 
his naval operations. He had, in the preceding year, 
equipped an expenſive armament, under the command of 
the duke d'Anville, for the recovery of Cape Breton ; 
but it was rendered ineffectual by ſtorms, diſtempers, and 
the death of the commander. Not yet diſcouraged by 
theſe diſaſters, he reſolved to renew his efforts againſt 
the Britiſh colonies: in North America, and their rows 
ments in the Eaſt Indies. For theſe purpoſes two ſqua- 
drons were prepared at Breſt, one to be commanded by 
the commodore de la Jonquiere ; and the other, deſtined for 
India, by monſieur de St. George. The miniſtry of 
Great Britain, being appriſed of theſe meaſures, reſolved to 
. Intercept both ſquadrons, which were to ſet fail together. 
For this purpole vice-admiral Anſon and rear-admirał 
Warren took their departure from Plymouth with a for= 
midable fleet, and ſteered their courſe to Cape Finiſterre 
on the coaſt of Gallicia. On the third day of May they 
fell in with the French ſquadrons, commanded by La 
Jonquiere and St. George, conſiſting of ſix large ſhips of 
war, as many frigates, and four armed veſſels equipped 
by their Eaſt India company, having under their convoy 
about thirty ſhips laden with merchandiſe. Thoſe pre- 
ed for war immediately ſhortened ſail, and formed a. 
| Toe of battle; while the reſt, under the protection of the 
ſix frigates, proceeded on their voyage with all the fait 
tiey could carry. The Britiſn ſquadron was likewiſe 
drawn up in line of battle ; but Mr. Warren, perceiving 
that the enemy began to ſheer off, now their convoy was 
at a conſiderable diſtance, adviſed admiral Anſon to haul 
in the ſignal for the line, and hoiſt another for giving 
chaſe and engaging, otherwiſe the French would, in all 
probability, eſcape by favour of the night. The propo- 
ſal was embraced; and in a little time the engagement 
began with great fury, about four o*clock'in the after- 
noon. The enemy ſuſtained the battle with equal con- 
duct and valour, until they were overpowered by num- 

vob, iu. L IL. bers, 
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bers, and then they truck their colours. The admiral 
detached three ſhips in purſuit of the convoy, nine ſail of | 
which were taken ; but the reſt were ſaved by the inter- 
vening darkneſs. About ſeven hundred of the French 1 
were killed and wounded in this action. The Engliſh | 
loft about five hundred; and among theſe, captain Gren- 
ville, commander of the ſhip Defiance. He was nephew 
to the lord viſcount Cobham, a youth of the moſt amiable 
character and promiſing genius, animated with the no- 
bleſt ſentiments of honour and patriotiſm. Eager in the 
purſuit of glory, he ruſhed into the midſt of the battle, 
where both his legs were cut off by a cannon-ball. He 
ſubmitted to his fate with the moſt heroic reſignation, 
and died univerſally lamented and beloved. The ſucceſs 
of the Britiſh arms in this engagement was chiefly owing 
to the conduct, activity, and courage of the rear-admiral. 
A conſiderable quantity of bullion was found in the 
prizes, which was brought to Spithead in triumph; and 
the treaſure being londed, was conveyed in twenty wag - 
gons to the Bank of London. Admiral Anſon was en- 
nobled, and Mr. Warren honoured with the order of the 
| Bath. 
© $ XXVI. About the middle of June, eommodore 
Fox, with ſix ſhips of war, cruizing in the latitude of 
Cape Ortegal in Gallicia, took above forty French ſhips, 
richly laden from St. Domingo, after they had been 
abandoned by their convoy. But the French king ſuſ- 
tained another more important Joſs at ſea, in the month 
of October. Rear-admiral Hawke failed from Plymouth 
in the beginning of Auguſt, with fourteen ſhips of the 
line, to intercept a fleet of French merchant-ſhips bound 
for the Weſt Indies. He cruized for ſome time on the t 
coaſt of Bretagne; and at length the French fleet ſailed If 
from the iſle of Aix, under convoy of nine ſhips of the t. 
line, beſides frigates, commanded by monſieur de Leten- p 
deur. On the fourteenth day of October the two ſqua- v 
drons were in fight of each other, in the latitude of Belle- — 
iſle. The French commodore immediately ordered one p 
of his great ſhips, and the frigates, to proceed with the el 
trading ſhips, while he formed the line of battle, _e : 
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waited the attack. At eleven in the forenoon admiral 
Hawke diſplayed the ſignal to chaſe, and in half an hour 
both fleets were engaged. The battle laſted till night, 
when all the French ſquadron, except the Intrepide and 
Tonant, had (truck to the Engliſh flag. Theſe two ca- 
pital ſhips eſcaped in the dark, and returned to Breſt in 
A ſhattered condition. The French captains ſuſtained the 
unequal fight with uncommon bravery and reſolution, 
and did not yield until their ſhips were diſabled. Their 
loſs in men amounted to eight hundred : The number of 
Engliſh killed in this engagement did not exceed two 
hundred, including captain Saumarez, a galiant officer, 
who had ſerved under lord Anſon in his expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it muſt be owned, for the ho- 
nour of that nobleman, that all the officers formed under 
his example, and raiſed by his influence, approved them- 
ſeives in all reſpe&ts worthy of the commands to which 
they were preferred. Iinmediately after the action, ad- 
miral Hawke deſpatched a ſloop to commodore Legge, 
whole ſquadron was ſtationed at the Leeward-iflands, 
with intelligence of the French fleet of merchant- ſhips, 
outward-bound, that he might take the proper meaſures 
for intercepting them in their paſſage to Martinique, and 
the other French iſlands. In conſequence of this advice, 
he redoubled his vigilance, and a good number of them 
fell into his hands. Admiral Hawke conducted his 
prizes to Spithead ; and in his letter to the board of ad- 
miralty declared, that all his captains behaved like men 
of honour during the engagemeut, except Mr. Fox, whoſe 
conduct he defired might be ſubjected to an inquiry. 
That gentleman was accordingly tried by a court- mar- 
tial, and ſuſpended from his command, for having fol- 
lowed the advice of his officers, contrary to his own bet- 
ter judgment : But he was ſoon reſtored, and afterwards 
promoted to the rank of admiral; while Mr. Matthews, 
whoſe courage never incurred ſuſpicion, ſtill laboured un- 
der a ſuſpenſion for that which had been ſucceſsfully 
| practiſed in both theſe late actions, namely, engaging the 


enemy without any regard to the line of battle. 
5 85 LL 2 $ XXVII. 
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S XXVII. In the Mediterranean, vice-admiral Med- 
ley blocked up the Spaniſh ſquadron in Carthagena; aſ- 
ſiſted the Auſtrian general on the coaſt of Villa- franca; 


and intercepted ſome of the ſuccours ſent from France to 


the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe. At his death, which hap- 
pened in the beginning of Auguſt, the command of that 
1quadron devolved upon rear- admiral Byng, who proceed - 
5 on the ſame plan of operation. In the ſummer, two 

ritiſh ſhips of war, having under their convoy a fleet of 
merchant-{hips bound to North America, fell in with 
the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh ſhip of eighty guns, in the lati- 
tude of the Weſtern Iſles. She had ſailed from the Ha- 
 vannah, with an immenſe treaſure on board, and muſt 


have fallen a prize to the Engliſh ſhips, had each captain 


done his duty. Captain Erſkine, in the Warwick, of 
ſixiy guns, attacked her with great intrepidity, and 
fought until his ſhip was entirely diſabled ; but being 
vnſuſtained by his conſort, he was obliged to haul off, and 
the Glorioſo arrived in ſafety at Ferrol : There the filver 
was landed, and ſhe proceeded on her voyage to Cadiz, 
which, however, ſhe did not reach. She was encounter- 
ed, by the Dartmouth, a Britiſh frigate of forty guns, 


commanded by captain Hamilton, a gallant youth, who, 


notwithſtanding the inequality of force, engaged her 
without heſitation : But in the heat of the action, his ſhip 
being ſet on fire by accident, was blown up, and he pe. 
riſhed with all his crew, except a midſhipman and ten or 
eleven ſailors, who were taken up alive by a privateer 
that happened to be in ſight. Favourable as this accident 
may ſeem to the Glorioſo, ſhe did not eſcape. An Eng- 
liſh ſhip. of eighty guns, under the command of captain 
Buckle, came up, and obliged the Spaniards to ſurrender, 
after a ſhort but vigorous engagement. Commodore 
Griffin had been ſent, with a reinforcement of ſhips, to 
aſſume the command of the ſquadron in the Eaſt Indies; 
and although his arrival ſecured Fort St. David's, and 
the other Britiſh ſettlements in that country, from the 
inſults of monſieur de la Bourdonnais, his ſtrength was 


not ſufficient to enable him to undertake any —_— 
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of importance againſt the enemy: The miniſtry of Eng- 
land, therefore, reſolved to equip a freſh armament, that, 
when joined by the ſhips in India, ſhould be in a condi- 
tion to beſiege Pondicherry, the proces! ſettlement be- 

longing to the French on the coaſt of Coromandel. For 
this ſervice, a good number of independent companies was 
raiſed, and ſet ſail, in the ſequel, with a ſtrong {quadron 
under the conduct of rear-admiral Boſcawen, an officer of 
unqueſtioned valour and capacity. In the courſe of this 
year, the Britith cruizers were ſo alert and ſucceſsful, that 
they took ſix hundred and forty-four prizes from the 
French and Spaniards, whereas the loſs of Great Bri- 
tain in the ſame time, did not exceed five hundred and 
fifty. | TOE? 


time heartily tired of a war which had conſumed an im- 
menſity of treaſure, had been productive of ſo much miſ- 
chief, and in the events of which all, in their turns, 
had found themſelves diſappointed. Immediately after the 
battle of Laffeldt, the king of France had, in a per- 
ſonal converſation with ſir John Ligonier, expreſſed his 
deſire of a pacification; and afterwards his miniſter at 
the Hague preſented a declaration on the ſame ſubject to 
the deputies of the States - general. The ſignal ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms at ſea confirmed him in theſe ſentiments, 
which were likewiſe reinforced by a variety of other con- 
ſiderations. His finances were almoſt exhauſted, and 
his ſupplies from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies rendered ſo 
precarious by the vigilance of the Britiſh cruizers, that 
he could no longer depend upon their arrival. The trad- 
ing part of his ſubje&s had ſuſtained ſuch loſſes, that 
his kingdom was filled with bankruptcies ; and the beſt 
part of his navy now contributed to ſtrengthen the fleets 

of his enemies. The election of a ſtadtholder had united 
the whole power of the States-general againſt him, in tak- 
ing the moſt reſolute meaſures for their own fafety : His 
views in Germany were entirely fruſtrated by the eleva- 
tion of the grand duke to the Imperial throne, and the 


re-eſtabliſhment of peace between the houſes of Auſtria 


and Brandenburgh ; The ſuccels of his arms in Italy 
unn PZ Sm | had 
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had not at all anſwered his expectation; and Genoa was 
become an expenſive ally. He had the mortification to 


| ſee the commerce of Britain flouriſh in the midſt of war, 
while his own people were utterly impoveriſhed. The 


arliament of England granted, and the nation paid ſuch 


incredible ſums, as enabled their ſovereign not only to 
maintain invincible navies and formidable armies, but 
likewiſe to give ſubſidies to all the powers of Europe, 
He knew that a treaty of this kind was actually upon the 
anvil between his Britannic majeſty and the czarina, and he 
began to be apprehenſive of ſeeing an army of Ruſſians 
in the Netherlands. His fears from this quarter were 
mot without foundation. In the month of November, 
the earl of Hyndford, ambaſſador from the king of Great 
Britain at the court of Ruſſia, concluded a treaty of 
ſubſidy, by which the czarina engaged to hold in readi- 
neſs thirty thouſand men, and forty gallies, to be em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the confederates, on the firſt re- 
quiſition. The States-general acceded to this agreement, 
and even conſented to pay one fourth of the ſubſidy. His 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, moved by theſe conſiderations, 
made further advances towards an accommodation both 


at the Hague and in London; and the contending powers 


agreed to another congreſs, which was actually o 
in March at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl of Sand- 
wich and fir Thomas Robinſon aſſiſted at plenipotentiaries 
From the king of Great Britain. ys ae} 

$ XXIX. The eleftions for the new parliament in 
England had been condufted fo as fully to anſwer the 
purpoſes of the duke of Newcaſtle, and his brother Mr, 
Pelkam, who had for ſome time wholly engroſſed the ad- 
miniſtration. Both houſes were aſſembled on the tenth 
day of November, when Mr. Onflow was unani- 


mouſly re elected ſpeaker of the commons, The ſeſ- 
fion was opened, as uſual, by a ſpeech from the throne, 


congratulating them on the ſignal ſucceſſes of the Britiſh 
navy, and the happy alteration in the government of the 
United Provinces. His majeſty gave them to underſtand, 
that a congreſs would ſpeedily be opened at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, to concert the means for effefting a tr 
AL 4 pacifi» 
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pacification; and reminded them that nothing would 
more conduce to the ſucceſs of this negotiation than 
the vigour and unanimity of their proceedings, He re- 
ceived ſuch addreſſes as the miniſters were pleaſed to dic- 
tate. Oppoſition now languiſhed at their feet. The 
duke of Bedford was become a courtier, and in a little 
time appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the earl 
of Cheiterfield, who had lately executed that office which 
he now reſigned; and the earl of Sandwich no longer 
harangued againſt the adminiſtration. This new houſe 
of commons, in imitation of the liberality of their prede- 
ceſſors, readily gratified all the requeſts of the govern- 
ment. They voted forty thouſand ſeamen, forty-nine 
thouſand land forces, beſides eleven thouſand five hundred 
marines; the ſubſidies for the queen of Hungary, the 
czarina, the king of Sardinia, the eiectors of Mentz and 
Bavaria, the Heſſians, and the duke of Woltenbuttel : 
The ſum of two hundred thirty-five thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-nine pounds was granted to the pro- 
vinces of New-England, to reimburſe them for the ex- 
penſe of reducing Cape Breton: Five hundred thouſand 
pounds were given to his majeſty for the vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the war; and about one hundred and fifty. 
two thouſand pounds to the Scottiſh claimants, in lieu of 
their juriſdiction. The ſupplies for the enſuing year fell 
very little ſhort of nine millions, of which the greater 
part was raiſed on a loan by ſubſcription, chargeable on a 
new ſublidy of poundage exacted from all merchandiſe 
imported into Great Britain. Immediately after the re- 
bellion was ſuppreſſed the legiſlature had eſtabliſhed ſome 
regulations in Scotland, which were thought neceſſary to 
—— ſuch commotions for the future. The High- 
anders were diſarmed, and an act paſſed, for aboliſhing 

their peculiarity of garb, which was ſuppoſed to keep up 
party diſtinctions, to encourage their martial diſpoſition, 
and preſerve the memory of the exploits atchieved by 
their anceſtors. In this ſeſſion a bill was brought in to 
_ enforce the execution of that law, and paſſed with ano- 
ther act, for the more effectual puniſhment of high- 

treaſon in the Highlands of Scotland, The practice of 
OY inſuring 
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inſurivg French and Spaniſh ſhips at London being 
deemed the ſole circumſtance that prevented a total ſtag- 
nation of commerce in thoſe countries, it was prohibited 
by law under ſevere penalties ; and this ſtep of the Britiſh 
parliament accelerated the concluſion of the treaty. Se- 
veral other prudent meaſures were taken in the courſe of 
this ſeſſion, for the benefit of the public; and among 
theſe we may reckon an act for encouraging the manu- 
facture of indigo in the Britiſh plantations of North 
America; an article for which Great Britain uſed to pay 
two hundred thouſand pounds yearly to the ſubjects of 
France. (1748.) The ſeſſion was cloſed on the thir- 
teenth day of May, when the king declared to both 
houſes, that the preliminaries of a general peace were ac- 
tually figned at Aix la-Chapelle by the miniſters of 
Great Britain, France, and the United Provinces ; and 
that the baſis of this accommodation was a general reſti- 
tution of the conqueſts which had been made during the 
war. Immediately after the prorogation of parlia- 
ment his majeſty ſet out for his German dominions, after 


having appointed a regency to rule the realm in his ab- 


ſence. | 
"I XXX. The articles might have been made much 
leſs unfavourable to Great Britain and her allies, had 
the miniſtry made a proper uſe of the treaty with the 
czarina ; and if the confederates had acted with more vi- 
gour and expedition in the beginning of the campaign. 
The Ruſſian auxiliaries might have been tranſported by 
ſea to Lubeck before the end of the preceding ſummer, in 
their own gallies, which had been lying ready for uſe 
fince the month of July. Had this expedient been uſed, 
the Ruſſian troops would have joined the confederate 
army before the concluſion of the Jaſt campaign. But 
this eaſy. and expeditious method of conveyance was re- 
jected for a march by land, of incredible length and dif- 
ficulty, which could not be begun before the month of 
January, nor accompliſhed till midſummer. The opera- 
tions of the campaign had been concerted at the Hague 
in January, by the reſpective miniſters of the allies, who 
reſolved to bring an army of one hundred and ninety 
£ | thouſand 
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thouſand' men into the Netherlands, in order. to compel 
the French to abandon the barrier which they had con- 
quered. The towns of Holland became the ſcenes of 
tumult and inſurrection. The populace plundered the 
farmers of the revenue, aboliſhed the taxes, and inſulted 
the magiſtrates; ſo that the States- general, ſeeing their 
country on the brinx of anarchy and confuſion, authoriſed 
the prince of Orange to make ſuch alterations as he ſhould 
ſee convenient. They preſented him with a diploma, by 
which he was conſtituted hereditary ſtadtholder and cap- 
tain-general of Dutch Brabant, Flanders, and the upper 
quarter cf Guelderland; and the Eaſt-India company 
appointed him director and governor-general of their 
commerce and ſettlements in the Indies. Thus inveſted 
with an authority unknown to his anceſtors, he exerted 
himſelf with equal induſtry and diſcretion in new-model- 
ling, augmenting, and aſſembling the troops of the 
republic. The confederates knew that the count de Saxe 
had a deſign upon Maeſtricht: The Auſtrian general 
Bathiani made repeated remonſtrances to the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, entreating them to take ſpeedy meaſures for the 
preſervation of that fortreſs. He in the month of Ja- 
nuary propoſed that the duke of Cumberland ſhould croſs 
the ſea, and confer with the prince of Orange on this ſub- 
jet : He undertook, at the peri] of his head, to cover 
Maeſtricht with ſeventy thouſand men, from all attacks 
of the enemy: But his repreſentations ſeemed to have 
made very little impreſſion on thoſe to whom they were 
addreſſed. The duke of Cumberland did not depart 
from England till towards the latter end of February: 
part of March was elapſed, before the tranſports failed 
from the Nore with the additional troops and artillery z 
and the laſt drafts from the foot- guards were not embarked 
till the middle of Auguſt. | | N 
S XXXI. The different bodies of the confederate 
forces joined each other, and encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Ruremond, to the number of one hundred and 
ten thouſand men; and the French army inveſted 
Maeſtricht, without oppoſition, on the third day of April. 
The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and Dutch W 
| | under 
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under the condu& of the governor, baton d'Aylva, who 
defended the place with extraordinary ſkill and reſolution. 


He annoyed the beſiegers in repeated ſallies; but they 
were determined to ſurmount all oppoſition, and proſe. 


cuted their approaches with incredible ardour. They 


aſſaulted the covered-way, and there effected a lodgment, 
after an obſtinate diſpute, in whicn they loſt two thouſand 
of their beſt troops: But, next day they were entirely 
diſlodged by the gallantry of the garriſon. Theſe hoſti- 
lities were ſuddenly ſuſpended, in conſequence of the pre- 
liminaries ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipoten- 
tiaries agreed, that, for the glory of his chriſtian 
majeſty's arms, the town of Macftricht ſhould be ſur- 
rendered to his general, on condition that it ſhould be re- 
ſtored with all the magazines and artiliery. He accord- 
angly took poſſeſſion of it on the third day of May, when 
the garriſon marched out with all the honours of war ; 
and a ceſſation of arms immediately enſned. By this 
time the Ruſſian auxiliaries, to the number of thirty- 
ſeven thouſand, commanded by prince Repnin, had ar- 
rived in Moravia, where they were reviewed by their Im- 
perial majeſties; then they proceeded to the confines of 
Franconia, where they were ordered to halt, after they 
had marched ſeven hundred miles ſince the beginning of 
the year. The French king declared, that ſhould they 
advance farther, he would demoliſh the fortifications of 
Maeſtricht and Bergen-op-zoom. © This diſpute was re- 
ferred to the plenipotentiaries, who, in the beginning 
of Auguſt, concluded a convention, importing, that the 


Ruſſian troops ſhould return to their own country; and 


that the French king ſhould diſband an equal number of 
his forces. The ſeaſon being far advanced, the Ruſſians 
were provided with winter- quarters in Bohemia and 
Moravia, where they continued till the ſpring, when they 
marched: back to Livonia. In the mean time ſeven- and- 


thirty thouſand French troops were withdrawn from 


Flanders into Picardy, and the two ' armies remained 
__m till the concluſion of the definitive treaty. Phe 
uſpenſion of arms was proclaimed at London, and in all 
the: capitals of the contracting powers: Orders were ent 
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to the reſpective admirals in different parts of the world, 
to refrain from hoſtilities; and a communication of trade 
and intelligence was again opened between the nations 
which had been at variance. No material tranſat ion diſtin- 
guiſhed the campaign in Italy. The French and Spaniſh 
troops who had joined the Genoeſe in the territories of 
the republic, amounted to thirty thoufand men, under 
the direction of the duke de Richlieu, who was ſent from 
France to aſſume that command, on the death of the 


duke de Boufflers; while mareſchal de Belleifle, at 


the head of fifty thouſand men, covered the weſtern Ri- 
vieraz which was threatened with an invaſion by forty 
thouſand Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, under general Leu- 
trum. At the ſame time general Brown, with a more nu- 
merous army, prepared to re-enter the eaſtern Riviera, and 


re-commence the ſiege of Genoa. But theſe intended ope- 


rations were prevented by an armiſtice, which took place 
as ſoon as the belligerent powers had acceded to the preli- 
minaries. ad | 

S XXXII. In the Eaſt Indies, rear-admiral Boſcawen 
undertook the ſiege of Pondicherry, which, in the month 
of Auguſt, he blocked up by ſea with his ſquadron, and 
inveſted by land with a ſmall army of four thouſand Eu- 
ropeans, and about two thouſand natives of that country. 
He proſecuted the enterpriſe with great ſpirit, and took 
the fort of Area Coupan, at the diftance of three miles 
from the town: Then he made his approaches to the 
place, againft which he opened batteries, while it was 
bombarded and cannonaded by the ſhipping. But the 
fortifications were ſo ſtrong, the garriſon ſo numerous, 


and the engineers of the enemy ſo expert in their profeſ- 


ſion, that he made very little progreſs, and ſuſtained con- 
ſiderable damage. At length, his army being diminiſhed 
by ſickneſs, and the rainy ſraſon approaching, he ordered 


the artillery and ſtores to be re-embarked and raiſing 


the ſiege on the ſixth day of October, returned to Fort St. 


David, after having loſt about a thouſand men in this ex- 


pedition. In the ſequel, ſeveral thips of his ſquadron, and 
above twelve hundred failors, periſhed in a hurricane. 
The naval force of Great Britam was more ſucceſsful in 


U 
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the Weſt, Indies. Rear-admiral Knowles, with a ſqua- 


dron of eight ſhips, attacked Fort Louis, on the ſouth fide 


of Hiſpaniola, which after a warm action of three hours 
was ſurrendered on capitulation, and diſmantled. Then 
he made an abortive attempt upon St. Jago de Cuba, and 
returned to Jamaica, extremely chagrined at his diſap- 
point ment, which he imputed to the miſcondu of cap- 
tan Dent, who was tried in England by a court- martial, 
and honourably acquitted. On the firſt day of October, 
the ſame admiral cruizing in the neighbourhood of the 
Havannah, with eight ſhips of the line, encountered a 
Spaniſh ſquadron of nearly the ſame firength, under the 
command of the admirals Reggio and Spinola. The en- 
gagement began between two and-three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and continued with intervals till eight in the 
evening, when the enemy retired tothe Havannah, with 
the loſs of two inips; one of which ſtruck to the Britiſh 
admiral, and the other was, two days after, ſet on fire by 
her own commander, that ſhe might not fall into the hands 
of the Engl.ſn. Mr. Knowles taxed ſome of his captains 
with miſbehaviour, and they recriminated on his conduct. 
On their return to England, a court-martial was the con- 
ſequence of their mutual acculations. - Thoſe who ad- 
hered to the commander, and the others whom he im- 
peached, were inflamed againſt each other with the moſt 
rancorous reſentment. The admiral himſelf did not 
eſcape uncenſured: Two of his captains were reprimand- 
ed: But captain Holmes, who had diſplayed uncommon 
courage, was honourably acquitted. Their animoſit ies 
did not end with the court- martial. A bloodleſs en- 
counter happened between the admiral and captain Pow- 
lett: But captain Innes and captain Clarke, meeting by 
appointment in Hyde Park with piſtols, the former was 
mortally wounded, and died next morning; the latter was 
tried, and condemned for murder, but indulged with his 
majeſty' s pardon. No naval tranſaction of any conſe- 
quence happened in the European ſeas, during the courſe 
_ of this ſummer. In January, indeed, the Magnanime, a 


rench ſhip of the line, was taken in the Channel by two 


8 


Engliſh cruizers, after an obſtinate engagement; and the 
* pri- 
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| privateers took a conſiderable number of merchant-ſhips 


| revert to the houſe of Auſtria: That the king of Great 


- ſhip, ſhould be confirmed for four years, during which 


world. But the right of Engliſh ſubjects to navigate in 
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from the enemy. _ 1 
S XXXIII. The plenipotentiaries ſtill continued at 
Aix-la- Chapelle, di(cuſſing all the articles of the definitive 
treaty, which was at length concluded and ſigned on the 
ſeventh day of October. It was founded on former trea- 
ties, which were now expreſly confirmed, from that of 
Weſtphalia to the laſt concluded at London and Vienna. 
The contracting parties agreed, That ail priſoners on each 
ſide ſhould be mutually releaſed, without ranſom, and all 
conqueſts reſtored ; That the dutchies of Parma,:Placen- 
tia, and Guaſtalla, ſhould be ceded as a ſettlement to the 
infant Don Philip, and the heirs male of his body; but 
in caſe of his aſcending the throne of Spain, orof the Two 
Sicilies, or his dying without male- iſſue, that they ſhould 


Britain ſhould, immediateiy after the ratification of this 
treaty, ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction, io reſide 
in France, as $5 vain until reſtitution ſhould be made of 
Cape Breton, and all the other conqueſts which his Bri- 
tannic majeſty ſhould have atchieved in the Eaſt or Weſt 
Indies, before or after the preliminaries were ſigned: 
That the aſſiento contract, with the article of the annual 


the enjoyment of that privilege was ſuſpended ſince the 
commencement of the preſent war: That Dunkirk ſhould 
remain fortified on the land fide, and towards the ſea con- 
tinue on the footing of former treaties. All the contract- 
ing powers became guarantees to the king of Pruſſia for 
the dutchy of Sileſia and the county of Glatz, as he at 
preſent poſſeſſed them; and they likewiſe engaged to ſe- 
cure the empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bohemia in poſ- 
ſeſſion of her hereditary dominions, according to the prag- 
matic ſanction. The other articles regulated the forms 
and times fixed for this mutual reſtitution, as well as for 
the termination of . hoſtilities in different parts of the 


the American ſeas, without being ſubject to ſearch, was 
not once mentioned, though this claim was the original 
ſource of the differences between Great Britain and Spain: 
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Nor were the limits of Acadia aſcertained. This and 
all other diſputes were left to the diſcuſſion of commiſ- 
faries. 'We have already obſerved, that after the troubles 
of the empire began, the war was no longer maintained 
on Britiſh principles. It became a continental conteſt, 
and was proſecuted on the fide of the allies without con- 
duct, ſpirit, or unanimity. In the Netherlands they were 
outnumbered and outwitted by the enemy. They never 
hazarded a battle without ſuſtaining a defeat. Their vaſt 
armies, paid by Great Britain, lay inactive, and beheld 
one fortreſs reduced after another, until the whole coun- 
try was ſubdued; and as their generals fought, their 

lenipotentiaries negotiated. At a'time when their af- 
2 began to wear the moſt promiſing aſpect, when the 
arrival of the Ruſſian auxiliaries would have ſecured an 
undoubted ſuperiority in the field; when the Britiſh fleets 
had trampled on the naval power of France and Spain, in- 
tercepted their ſupplies of treaſure, and cut off all their 
reſources of commerce; the Britiſh miniſters ſeemed to 
treat, without the leaſt regard to the honour and advan- 
tage of their country. They left her moſt valuable and 
neceſſary rights of trade unowned and undecided : They 
ſubſcribed to the inſolent demand of ſending the nobles of 
the realm to grace the court, and adorn the triumphs of 
her enemy: And they tamely gave up her conqueſts in 
North America, of more conſequence to her traffic than 
all the other dominions for which the powers at war con- 
tended : They gave up theimportant ifle of Cape Breton, 
in exchange for a petty factory in the Eaſt Indies, belong- 
ing io a private company, whoſe exiſtence had been deem-- 
ed prejudicial to the commonwealth. What then were 
the fruits which Britain reaped from this long and de- 
ſperate war ? A dreadful expenſe of blood and treaſure *, 
diſgrace upon diſgrace, an additional load of grievous im- 
poſitions, and the national debt accumulated to the enor- 
mous ſum of eighty millions ſterling. 


ges note [ O] at the end of the volume. 
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NoTE [A], p. 5. 


T Hk pretender, who refided at Urbino, having received 

intelligence from Paris, that there was a deſign 
formed againſ his life, pope Clement XI. gave directions 
that all foreigners in that neighbourhood, eſpecially Eng- 
liſh, ſhould be arreſted. The earl of Peterborough ar- 
riving at Bologna, with a few armed followers, was 
ſeized, with all his papers. Being interrogated, he ſaid 
he came to paſs ſome time in Italy, for the benefit of the 
air. He was cloſe confined for a whole month in Fort 
Urbino, and his attendants were ſent to priſon. Nothing 
appearing to juſtify the ſuſpicion, he was diſmiſſed with 
uncommon civility. The king demanding reparation for 
this inſult, the pope wrote with his own hand a letter to 
an ally of Great Britain, declaring that the legate of Bo- 
logna had violentiy and unjuſtly, without the knowledge 
of his holineſs, cauſed the earl of Peterborough to be 
ſeized upon ſuſpicions which proved to be ill- grounded. 
The cardinal legate ſent a declaration to the Engliſh ad- 
miral in the Mediterranean, that he had aſked forgiveneſs 
of his holineſs, and now begged pardon of his Britannic 
majeſty, for having unadviſedly arreſted a peer of Great 
Britain on his travels. Shar Sha 


NoTE [BI, p. 90. | 


GEORGE I. married the princeſs Sophia Dorothy, 
daughter and heireſs of the duke of Zell, by whom he 
had king George II. and the late queen of Pruſſia. The 
king's body was conyeyed to Hanover, and interred 
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among his anceſtors. From the death of Charles II. to 
this period, England had made a conſiderable figure in 
every branch of literature. Dr. Atterbury and Dr. 
Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves in divinity—Mr. Whiſton 
wrote in defence of Arianiſm—John Locke ſhone forth 
the great reſtorer of human reaſon— the earl of Shafteſbury 
raiſed anelegant, though feeble, ſyſtem of moral philoſophy 
—Berkley,afterwards biſhopof Cloyne in Ireland, ſurpaſſed 
all his contemporaries in ſubtlety and variety in metaphy- 
ſical arguments, as well as in the art of deduction lord 
Bolingbroke's talents as a metaphy ſician have been queſ- 
tioned ſince his poſthumous works appeared -great pro- 
reels was made in mathematics and aſtronomy, by Wal- 
lis, Halley, and Flamftead—the art of medicine owed 
ſome valuable improvements to the claſſical Dr. Friend, 
and the elegant Dr. Mead. Among the poets of this 
ra we number John Philips, author of a didactic poem, 
called Cyder, a performance of real merit ; he lived and 
died in obſcurity William Congreve, celebrated for his 
comedies, which are not fo famous for ſtrength of cha- 
rafter and power of humour, as for wit, elegance, and 
regularity—Vanburgh, who wrote with more nature and 
fire, though with leſs art and precifion—Steele, who in 
his comedies ſucceſsfuliy engratted modern characters on 
the ancient drama—Farquhar, who drew his pictures 
from fancy rather than from nature, and whoſe chief 
merit conſiſts in the agreeable pertneſs and vivacity of 
his dialogue —Addiſon, whoſe fame as a poet greatly 
exceeded his genius, which was cold 1 enervate; 
though he yielded to none in the character of an eſſayiſt, 
either for ſtyle or matter Swift, whoſe muſe ſeems to 
have been mere miſanthropy; he was a cynic rather than 
a poet, and his natural dryneſs and ſarcaſtie ſeverity 
would have been unpleaſing, had not he qualified them, 
by adopting the extravagant humour of Lucian and Ra- 
belais—Prior, lively, familiar, and amuſing—Rowe, 
ſolemn, florid, and declamatory—Pope, the prince of 
lyric poetry, unrivalled in ſatire, ethics, and poliſhed 
verfification—the agreeable Parnel—the wild, the witty, 
and the whimſical Garth—Gay, whoſe Fables may = 
1193 | wat 
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with thoſe of La Fontaine, in native humour, eaſe, and 
ſimplicity; and whole genius for 8 was truly ori- 
ginal. Dr. Bentley ſtood foremoſt in the lift of critics 
and commentators. Sir Chriſtopher Wren raiſed ſome 
noble monuments of architecture. The moſt remarkable 
political writers were Davenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, 
Addiſon, Bolingbroke, and Trenchard. 


Norz [C], p. 123. 


NOTHING was heard within doors in parliament, 
but ſarcaſtic repartee and violent declamation between 
the two parties, who did not confine their altercation to 
theſe debates, but took the field againſt each other in pe- 
riodical papers, and occaſional pamphlets. The paper 
called The Craftſman had already riſen into high reputa- 
tion all over England, for the wit, humour, and ſolid 
reaſoning it contained. Some of the beſt writers in the 
oppoſition, including lord Bolingbroke and Mr. P. made 
uſe of this vehicle to convey their animadverſions upon 
the mĩniſter, who, on his ſide, employed the moſt wretched 
ſcribblers to defend his conduct. It was in conſequence 
of two political pamphlets, written in oppoſition to each 
other, by lord Hervey and Mr. P. and ſome recrimination 
they produced in the houſe of commons, that his lond- 
ſhip challenged the other to ſingle combat, and had well 
meh loſt his life in the duel, which was fought in Hyde 
ark. | ; | 


- 


Nor [DJ, p. 208. 


CAPTAIN JENKINS was maſter of a Scottiſh mer- 
chant-ſhip. He was boarded by the captain of a Spaniſh 
guarda-coſta, who treated him in the moſt barbarous 
manner. The Spaniards, after having rummaged his 
veſſel for what they called contraband commodities, with- 
out finding any thing to juſtify their ſearch, inſulted 
Jenkins with the moſt opprobrious invectives. They tore 
off one of his cars, bidding him carry it to his king, and 
tell him they would ſerve him in the ſame manner ſhould 
an opportunity offer: They tortured him with the moſt 


ſhocking _ 
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ſhocking » cruelty, and threatened him with immediate 
death. This man was examined at the bar of the houſe 
of commons, and being aſked by a member, what he 
thought when he found himſelf in the hands of ſuch bar- 
barians ? I recommended my ſoul to God (ſaid he), 
< and my cauſe to my country. The behaviour of this 
brave ſcaman, the ſight of his ear, which was produced, 
with his account of the indignities which had been of- 
fered to the nation and ſovereign of Great Britain, filled 
the whole houſe with indignation, Jenkins was after- 
wards employed in the ſervice of the Eaſt India company: 
He approved himſelf worthy of his good fortune, in a 
Jong engagement with the pirate Angria, during which 
he behaved with extraordinary courage and conduct ; 
and ſaved his own ſhip, with three others that were under 


his convoy. - 
115 Norz [E], p. 291. 


IN May a dreadful plague broke out at Meſſina in 
Sicily. It was imported in cotton and other commodi- 
ties brought from the Morea; and ſwept off ſuch a mul- 
titude of people, that the city was almoſt depopulated : 
All the galley-ſlaves, who were employed in burying the 
dead, periſhed by the contagion; and this was the fate 
of many prieſts and monks who adminiſtered to thoſe 
who were infected. The dead bodies lay in heaps in 
the ſtreets,” corrupting the air, and adding freſh fuel to 
the rage of the peſtilence. Numbers died miſerably, for 
want of proper attendance and neceſſaries; and all was 
horror and deſolation. At the beginning of winter it 
ceaſed; after having deſtroyed near fifty- thouſand inha- 
bitants of Meſſina, and of the garriſons in the citadel and 
caltle. It was prevented from ſpreading in Sicily by a 
{trong barricadodrawn from Melazzo to Taormina; bur 
it was conveyed to Reggio in Calabria, by the avarice 
of a broker of that place, who bought ſome goods at 
Meſſina. The king of Naples immediately ordered lines 
to be formed, together with a chain of troops, which cut 
off all communication between that place and the reſt of 


the continent. 


Nor 
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NorE [FI, p. 3606. ae 


"THIS nobleman, ſo remarkable for his courage and 
thirſt of glory, exhibited a very extraordinary inſtance of 

reſence of mind on the morning that preceded this battle. 
He and ſome voluntiers, accompanied by his aide- du- 
camp, and attended by two orderly dragoons, had rode 
out before day to reconnoitre the ſituation of the enemy; 
and fell in upon one of their advanced guards. The 
ſerjeant who commanded it immediately turned out his 
men, and their pieces were preſented when the earl firſt 
perceived them. Without betraying the leaſt mark of 
diſorder, he rode up to the ſerjeant, and aſſuming the 
character of a French general, told him in that language; 
that there was no occaſion for ſuch ceremony. Then he 
aſked, if they had perceived any of the enemy's parties ? 
and being anſwered in the negative, Very well (ſaid 
«© he); be upon your guard; and if you ſhould be attacked, 
J will take care that you ſhall be ſuſtained.” So ſay- 
ing, he and his company retired, before the ſerjeant could 
recollect himſelf from the ſurpriſe occaſioned by this un- 
expected addreſs. In all probability he was ſoon ſenſible 
of his miſtake; for the incident was that very day pub- 
licly mentioned in the French army. The prince of Tin- 
gray, an officer in the Auſtrian ſervice, having been 
taken priſoner in the battle that enſued, dined with 
mareſchal count Saxe, who diſmiſſed him on his parole, 
and defired he would charge himſelf with a facetious com- 

liment to his old friend, the earl of Crawford. He 
wiſhed his lordſhip joy of being a French general, and 
faid he could not help being diſpleaſed with the ſerjeant, 
as he had not procured him the honour of his Jordſhip's 


company at dinner. 


SUCH an expenſive war could not be maintained with- 
out a very extraordinary exertion of a commercial ſpirit: 
Accordingly we find that Great Britain, ſince the death 


of king William, has riſen under her preſſures with in- 
ä creaſed 
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creaſed vigour and perſeverance. Whether it be ow! 
to the natural progreſſion of trade extending itſelf from its 
origin to its acme or ne plus ultra, or to the encouragement 
given by the adminiſtration to monied men of all deno- 
minations ; or to neceſſity, impelling thoſe who can no 
longer live 'on-ſmall incomes to riſk their capitals in traf- 
fic, that they may have a chance for bettering their ſor- 
tunes; or, laſtly, to a concurrence of all theſe cauſes g 
certain it is, the national exports and imports have been 
ſenſibly improving for theſe forty years: The yearly me- 
dium of woollen exports, from the year 1738'to 1743 in- 
_ clufive,- amounted to about three millions and an half, 
which was à yearly increaſe on the medium, of five hun- 
— — pounds above the medium from 2718 to 
2524. From this article, the reader will conceive the 
prodigious extent and importance of the Britiſh com- 
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